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FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 


DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  1475  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  18.  N,  Y. 

Ri'ontpred  as  Seoond  riasa  Matter  January  1.3,  104.3  at  the  Poat  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  tinder  till 


■  vsry  ••tartfay  wllk 

akdKional  iuui  in  January 


DECEMBER  I.  1945 


HAL  O'FLAHERTV 

Foreisn  Service 
Director 


WILLIAM  H 
STOXE.MAN 
in  London 


GEORGE  WELLER 
in  Singapore 


WALLACE  R. 
DEL’EL 

in  Washington 


EDWARD  P. 

MORGAN 
in  Germany 


When  it’s  noon  in  Chicago . . .  it’s  6  p.m.  for  William 
H.  Stoneman  in  London  ...  7  p.m.  for  Paul  Ghali 
and  Helen  Kirkpatrick  in  Paris  .  .  .  and  for  Edward 
P.  Morgan  in  Germany  .  .  .  and  for  Leigh  White 
in  Rome  .  .  .  midnight  for  George  Weller  in  Singa¬ 
pore  ...  2  a.m.  for  William  McGaffin  in  Japan. 
Somewhere,  always — around  the  world,  around  the 
clock — America’s  foremost  foreign  service  is  on  the 
job  for  readers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


HELEN 

KIRKPATRICK 

in  Paris 


PAVL  GHALI 

in  Paris 


NAT  A.  BARROWS 

in  North  Europe 


LEIGH  WHITE 
in  Rome 


ERNIE  HILL 

in  South  America 


WILLIAM  MeOAFPlN 
in  Japan 


DAVID  M.  NICHOL 

in  Canada 


JOHN  A.  THALE 
in  Central  America 
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*  HKABST  nebspapkh 


XEW  YORK 


.Fabulous  and  fantastic.  Radio  City  Music  Hall  seats  6200;  is 
the  world's  largest  theater.  Its  giant  turntable  stage  is  a  full 
city  block  in  width.  It  operates  a  backstage  railroad.  Gold- 
backed  mirrors  are  four  stories  high  and  the  contour  curtain 
weighs  three  tons.  The  Music  Hall  attracts  more  show-goers 
annually  than  there  are  people  in  metropolitan  New  York.  Here 
a  single  picture  ran  1 1  weeks;  grossed  over  a  million  dollars. 


You  nMd  n•wspop•rt  to  soil  Now  York 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COV€fiAGE  OF  TH£  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


Stoc*  Im  btwii—  iiiaM0Br  f*r  CWna  MHy  Im*  year  WoHar  O.  RoimII*  hat 
kondlod  tha  dotiUa  job  of  worUns  at  a  w«r  corratpondont  and  at  admini- 
atrafer  of  tha  antiia  t.u»wqHa  of  a  notion  facing  conflict  from  both  without 
and  within. 

At  a  roportor,  whothor  at  army  hoadquartort  or  in  tho  hall  of  a  raiding 
B-29,  ho  hat  fliod  ditpotchot  notoblo  for  clarity,  critpnott,  vividnott.  Hit 
aiortnott  accounted  for  tho  flrtt  word  of  Gonorol  Stilwoll’t  withdrawal.  Hit 
nowt  toatq  and  onlorprito  brought  tho  flrol  rovoloNon  of  tho  oxocotion  of 
tovorol  of  tho  DoolMlo  fliort  by  tho  Japonoto. 

At  tho  hoad  of  a  ttaff  working  aiwayt  under  handicapt  of  trantport  and 
communication  and  roguiotion,  ho  thoroo  credit  odfh  the  group  hodiroett  for 
thoir  notable  delivery  of  tho  newt  from  China. 

Hit  work  it  typicai  of  United  Prott,  a  tound  contribution  to  “tho  worid’t 
bott  coverage  of  tho  world’t  biggott  newt." 


UNITED 
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THERE  ARE 
STEEL 


NO  "HIDDEN 
PROFITS 


United  Steelworkers  of  America~CIO  charges 
that  steel  companies  piled  up  huge  “hidden** 
profits  during  the  war.  It  insists  that  the  steel 
companies  now  can  use  their  “swollen**  war¬ 
time  profits  in  order  to  pay  a  $225,000,000-a- 
year  wage  increase. 


Th»  Union’s  charge  of  "hidden'*  profits 
during  th>  war  is  fols».  That  was  shown 
conclusively  by  the  fact-finding  panel  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  In  September, 
1944,  that  government  agency  declared  in  an 
official  report  that  what  the  Union  calls  “hid¬ 
den”  profits  are  necessary  reserves,  and  that 
such  reserves  “are  proper  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  steel  profits.” 

The  truth  obout  profits  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  during  thn  war  is  that  they  were 
not  "swollen.”  They  were  less  than  in  any 
good  peacetime  yeor!  After  all  bills  were 
paid,  net  earnings  after  taxes  during  the  three 
war  years,  1942  to  1944,  represented  an  aver¬ 
age  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 
That  was  a  lower  return  on  investment  than  in 
any  peacetime  year  of  high  steel  production. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  reserves  in 
the  steel  industry.  Workers  os  well  as 


stockholders  ore  protected  by  them 
reserves.  Machines  wear  out  and  must  be 
replaced.  During  the  war  the  wear  and  tear 
under  capacity  operations  was  without  prece¬ 
dent.  When  necessary  reserves  are  *  not 
provided,  any  company  will  run  down.  Then 
there  are  fewer  jobs,  smaller  pay  checks. 
These  principles  of  sound  management  apply 
to  a  one-man  garage  or  any  small  business  as 
well  as  to  a  million-dollar  corporation. 

Every  cent  that  steel  componios  set 
oside  for  future  needs  is  checked  by  your 
Government.  Nothing  can  be  hidden.  The 
tax  collectors,  renegotiation  boards,  and  many 
other  government  agencies  have  reviewed  the 
figures  year  after  year.  They  recognize  re¬ 
serves  as  an  essential  part  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

Reserves  set  aside  for  wear  and  tear  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  for  contingencies  do  not  constitute  a 
fund  out  of  which  wages  can  be  paid.  To  do 
so  would  quickly  exhaust  the  reservoir  on 
which  the  steel  companies  depend  for  their 
future  lives. 

Any  solution  of  the  present  wage-price 
issue  in  thn  steel  industry  must  take  into 
consideration  these  clearly  established 
facts. 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

OUR  COMPANY  MEMBERS  EMPLOY  95  PERCENT  OF  THE  WORKERS  IN  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY. 
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BEHIND  OUR  POLITICAL  FAILURE  IN  GERMANY 

When  General  Eisenhower  recently  startled  the  country  by  asking  for  civilian  governors 
for  Germany,  The  Mercury  already  had  in  galley  form  William  Bayles’s  article,  “Our 
Political  Failure  in  Germany.”  It  shows  clearly  what  is  behind  the  General’s  action. 
Bayles,  from  first-hand  information  gathered  as  an  official  observer,  shows  that  the  old 
Army  game  is  still  at  work.  The  officers  trained  in  Military  Government  are  helpless — 
relentlessly  bound  in  the  good  old  “chain  of  command.”  He  accuses  the  brass  hats  of 
being  “little  Caesars”  enforcing  meaningless  and  oppressive  regulations.  As  a  result,  we 
are  losing  the  peace  as  sweepingly  as  we  won  the  war.  Read  this  terrific  indictment  of 
Army  administration  of  a  captured  country. 

HOW  BIG  IS  LABOR'S  WAR  CHEST! 

With  labor  and  management  engaged  in  an  all-out  battle,  Victor  Riesel’s  article,  “Labor 
Is  Big  Business,”  will  be  profoundly  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  organized  labor’s 
ability  to  fight.  Here  are  the  facts  and  figures — and  they  are  staggering.  The  tremendous 
assets  of  the  big  unions,  their  money  reserves,  their  dues  incomes,  and  their  impressive 
propaganda  machinery  reveal  a  power  hard  to  over-estimate.  It  is  not  until  you  see 
marshalled  the  banks,  mines,  vacation  resorts,  hospitals  and  other  properties  .  .  .  not 
until  you  realize  the  salaries  and  expense  accounts  they  pay  .  .  .  that  you  can  have  any 
idea  of  how  big  the  organized  labor  business  has  become. 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY-for  Detember-NOW  ON  SALE 

We  can’t  help  feeling  that  this  issue  is  extraordinarily  fruitful  in  important 
articles.  The  Male  Change  of  Life  by  Thomas  Hodge  McGavack,  M.  D.  ex¬ 
plains  the  medical  discovery  that  is  saving  middle-aged  men  much  distress. 

Fact  and  Legend  About  Palestine  by  Gerold  Frank  reveals  a  country  vastly 
unlike  the  popular  conception.  Behind  the  London  Fiasco  by  Cyrus  L.  Sulz¬ 
berger  is  “must”  reading  for  those  who  want  to  know  whether  a  sound  peace 
treaty  is  even  a  remote  }X>ssibility.  George  Jean  Nathan,  in  Saving  Plays  from 
Failure,  presents  a  fascinating  glimpse  inside  theatrical  workshops.  And  you 
will  want  to  read  the  nostalgic  Grandfathers  Country  Store  .  .  .  Bill  Douglas, 
American,  a  profile  by  Fred  Rodell  .  .  .  Veterans  and  Union  Rules,  which  shows 
how  veteraiw’  privileges  are  backfiring  .  .  .  The  Famine  in  Europe  .  .  .  Professor 
Brand  Blanshard’s  Workshop  of  the  Unconscious,  the  easy  way  to  do  heavy 
thinking  .  .  .  and  Stewart  Holbrook’s  Lorenzo  Coffin,  Fanatic.  .  .  .  Time  on  His 
Hands  is  this  month’s  story  .  .  .  Alan  Devoe  writes  on  Eels  .  .  .  Henry  Steele 
Commager  reviews  books  devoted  to  The  German  Problem.  Our  recent  article 
on  Discrimination  in  Medical  Colleges  has  released  a  flood  of  letters  in  the 
open  Forum.  .Altogether,  an  extraordinary  issue. 

The  Menury  Is  Proud  of  Its  Enemies 

The  American  Mercury  is  proud  of  its  friends — but  equally  proud  of  its  enemies.  Let 
us  list  a  few  of  them.  The  McCormick  newspapers,  the  Communist  Party,  racketeering 
Labor,  reactionary  Capital,  those  who  are  anti-Negro,  anti-Semitic,  anti-Catholic,  anti- 
foreign.  There  are  other  of  that  ilk  .  .  .  The  Mercury  was  the  first  magazine  banned 
by  Hitler.  It  has  been  honored  by  blasts  from  most  of  the  totalitarian  governments, 
including  the  Russian.  It  is  under  constant  attack  from  papers  like  the  Daily  Worker, 
In  Fact,  and  The  New  Masses.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  pitched  in  with  front  page 
cartoons  and  lead  editorials  .  .  .  The  character  of  our  enemies  shows  just  where  The 
Mercury  stands.  Anti-democrats,  pseudo-democrats  and  phony  democrats  don’t  like  us. 
’The  vigor  of  their  attacks  attests  the  power  of  The  Mercury. 
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In  a  laboratory  a  SCIENTIST  experiments 
with  a  new  gas  turbine . . .  using  heat-resist¬ 
ing  alloy  blades  that  are  far  stronger,  at 
1100®F.,  than  ordinary  steel  at  room 
temperature. 

. . .  the  name  on  the  GAS  TURBINE  is  Weatin^fioase. 


On  a  special  machine  a  TESTER  employs 
a  Rototrol*  for  smoothly  accelerating  a  large 
flywheel,  used  in  determining  the  wear- 
resisting  qualities  of  tires  and  brakes - 
for  huge  air  transports  of  the  future. 


the  name  on  the  ROTOTROL  is  IVestinghouse. 


In  a  power  plant  an  ENGINEER  uses  a 
Vibrograph  to  “take  the  pulse”  of  a  turbo¬ 
generator  .  .  .  recording  the  smallest 
vibrations  as  a  trace  on  a  fllm. 

...the  nmtne  on  the  VIBROGRAPH  is  Westinghouse. 


In  a  manufacturing  plant  an  OPERATOR 
^  uses  an  electronic  control  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  milling  cutters - 
£  for  accurately  machining  irregular  con- 
R  tours  on  giant  ship  propellers. 


...the  name  on  the  ELECTRONIC  CONTROL 
is  Westinghouse. 


E  \ 
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Westindiouse 

nsum  IN  t«  ciNfs^^VoMKft  fniarwNiai 


NOW  THAT  Westinghouse  technical  skill  and  “know-how”  have 
turned  from  war  to  peace,  expect  great  things . . .  from  Westing- 
house  research,  engineering,  and  precision  manufacture. 


SMsia:  JOHN  CUARLMS  THOMAS  -Stm4mr,  2r3e  pmt,  BST,  HBC 
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The  Magazine  of  The  New  York  Times 
is  especiail/  notable  in  two  respects:  • 

first,  it  has  achieved  high  rank 
among  national  magazines; 
second,  it  is  part 

of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times — 

the  country's  “most  distinguished  newspaper." 

Out  of  a  list  of  1 27  magazines, 
which  includes  all  the  general  monthlies, 
women's  service  magazines 
and  national  weeklies. 

The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
ranked  tenth  in  advertising  linage 
for  the  first  ten  months  this  year. 

With  a  circulation  exceeding  850,000, 

The  Times  Magazine  goes 
with  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
to  inteHigent,  influential  families 
in  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  Americo 
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Field  Gets  Associate  Status  > 

As  AP  Votes  New  By-Laws 


a  negative,  was  on  a  motion  of¬ 
fered  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of  New  York 
Times. 

Action  on  a  resolution  calling 
on  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  anti-trust 
laws  which  would  grant  special 
immunity  to  cooperative  news¬ 
gathering  organizations  was 
tabled  until  the  annual  meeting 
in  April  after  its  author.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  bowed  to  the 
wishes  of  AP  members  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 

Counsel  on  Platform 

The  special  meeting,  wide 
open  to  the  press,  was  without 
“flreworks”  and  business  was 
transacted  in  two  hours.  Presi¬ 
dent  McLean  surrounded  him¬ 
self  with  an  array  of  lawyers, 
but  they  were  called  upon  only 
a  few  times  to  explain  some 
technicality  or  advise  as  to  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Supreme  Court 
phraseology.  The  burden  fell 
upon  John  T.  Cahill,  chief  of 
counsel  in  the  anti-trust  suit. 
With  him  were  Thurlow  Gor¬ 
don,  Morris  Hadley  and  Arthur 
Moynihan,  representing  three 
different  law  Arms. 


Mr.  McLean  set  the  tenor  of 
the  meeting  with  the  reading  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  report 
in  which  the  decision  of  the 
courts  compelling  the  AP  to 
open  its  membership  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants  irrespective  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  such  applicants  to  com¬ 
pete  with  members  in  the  same 
fleld,  was  held  to  constitute  “an 
unmistakable  assumption  of 
legislative  power  by  the  judici¬ 
ary.” 

Organization  Strengthened 

By  certain  amendments  in  the 
by-laws.  Mr.  McLean  said,  the 
AP  will  strengthen  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  “its  basic  principles 
will  be  perpetuated.”  He  re¬ 
ferred  specifically  to  the  new 
section  requiring  members  to 
enter  into  contractual  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  association.  Here¬ 
tofore,  members  merely  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  by-laws. 

Contracts  will  be  drawn  to 
meet  current  conditions,  Mr. 
McLean  explained,  and  it  will 
not  require  any  elaborate  pro¬ 
cedure,  such  as  entailed  in 
changing  by-laws,  to  effect  re¬ 
visions.  The  terms  are  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  directors  and 
a  standard  form  will  prevail  for 
all  members  in  any  particular 
class. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting, 
it  was  disclosed,  the  Board  in¬ 
tends  to  declare  the  eligibility 
of  radio  stations,  as  a  class,  for 
associate  membership.  Publica¬ 
tions  now  operating  under  ex¬ 


change  -  of  -  news  arrangements 
also  will  be  accorded  eligibility 
as  a  class.  Under  a  revised  by¬ 
law,  no  one  person  or  firm, 
other  than  the  proprietor  of  a 
newspaper,  may  ^  admitted  to 
membership  until  the  whole 
class,  in  which  he  or  it  falls,  is 
proved  eligible. 

The  District  Court,  which  has 
retained  jurisdiction  over  the 
press  association  by  its  original 
decree,  has  grants  the  AP  a 
stay  of  120  days  (from  Oct.  8) 
in  which  to  prepare  motions  for 
the  dismissal  of  suwilemental 
injunctions  against  by-laws  cov¬ 
ering  exclusive  use  of  news  and 
exclusive  exchange  with  Can¬ 
adian  Press.  The  court  has  left 
the  door  open  for  the  AP  to 
seek  relief  from  these  injunc¬ 
tions  if  it  amends  its  member¬ 
ship  admission  rules  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decree. 

Move  to  Lilt  Injunctioii 

“A  motion  also  will  be  made,” 
Mr.  McLean  announced,  “for  the 
lifting  of  the  permanent  in¬ 
junction.  for  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Associated  Press,  or 
any  similar  cooperative  news 
agency,  should  attempt  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  a  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  courts.” 

The  AP  has-  until  Dec.  7  to 
comply  with  the  court’s  order 
to  remove  the  competitive  fac¬ 
tor  from  voting  on  admissions. 

A  ripple  of  laughter  from  the 
members  interrupted  Secretary 
Lloyd  Stratton's  reading  of  Mr. 

(Continued  on  noort  page-) 


President  Robert  McLean  delivers  the  Directors'  report  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press.  In  the  background,  left  to  right  are  Thurloir  Gordon  and  Tohn  T.  CahilL  ottomoTS;  Norman 
Chandler.  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Lloyd  Strattoit  secrotOTT. 


Chicago  Sun  Changes  Application; 
Injunction  Relief  to  Be  Sought 


By  Jerry  Walker 


MARSHALL  FIELD  II.  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  was  voted  an  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  this  week  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  AP  members 
which  was  necessitated  by  the 
Government’s  victory  in  a  four- 
year  fight  to  compel  the  press 
association  to  admit  Mr.  Field 
and  others  without  regard  for 
competitive  conditions. 

On  the  day  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  called  a  month 
ago  for  Wednesday,  Nov.  28,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Field  with¬ 
drew  his  original  application 
for  a  regular  membership  and 
applied  for  associate  status.  His 
contract  with  the  United  Press, 
giving  it  the  exclusive  reproduc¬ 
tion  rights  to  news  gathered  by 
the  Chicago  Sun.  prevented 
him  from  .subscribing  to  the  AP 
bylaws.  Mr.  Field  explained  in 
a  letter  to  Robert  McLean,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
president  of  AP. 

The  chief  business  before  the 
meeting  —  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  to 
bring  the  AP’s  ruies  of  admis¬ 
sion  into  line  with  the  decree 
of  the  federal  courts — was  de¬ 
layed  until  after  the  balloting 
on  four  long-standing  applica¬ 
tions. 

34  Oppessd  to  Field 

Regular  memberships  were 
voted  to  Hearst  Publications, 
Inc.,  day  report  for  Oakland 
(Calf.)  Post  -  Enquirer;  to 
Eleanor  Medill  Patterson,  day 
and  night  reports  for  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C. )  Times-Herald,  and 
to  the  Times  Publishing  Com- 
Pony.  day  report  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times.  The  Field  ap¬ 
plication  for  associate  member¬ 
ship,  night  reg>ort,  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  vote  of  949  to  34. 
The  Times-Herald  vote  was  962 
to  23  and  the  others.  965  to  21. 

Nearly  125  men^rs,  with 
M8  proxies,  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  they  voted  unanimously 
to  ratify  the  proposed  changes 
in  by-laws  submitted  by  the 
Special  Committee  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  approval  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  During  the 
^hng  on  individual  sections, 
only  an  occasional  “no”  was 
voiced.  Final  adoption,  without 
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Field  Hails  'Another 
Forward  Step  for  Sun’ 


CHICAGO.  Nov.  29— Marshall 

Field,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  has  prepared 
the  following  statement  for  the 
first  pa^e  tomorrow; 

“Within  a  few  days,  readers 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  will  find  in 
the  columns  of  this  newspaper 
the  world-wide  news  and  pho¬ 
tographic  reports  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

“We  of  the  Sun  are  happy 
that  the  action  of  the  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Chicago  Sun  into 
membership  enables  this  news¬ 
paper  to  tahe  another  step  for¬ 
ward  in  its  service  of  the  news¬ 
paper  reading  public  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  great  Midwest. 

“I  am  entirwy  convinced  that 
the  new  by-laws  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  mark  a  forward 
step  toward  a  real  free  press 
and  an  opportunity  for  greater 
newspaper  competition  in  the 
public  interest. 

“With  the  addition  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  service,  the  Sun 
will  have  available  for  presen¬ 
tation  in  its  columns  the  news 
reports  of  more  services  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
The  Sun  now  receives  the  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  the  other  great 
world-wide  press  association, 
the  United  Press;  the  Netc  York 
Herald  Tribune  wire  report,  the 
North  Amerieen  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  Service,  in  addition  to 
reports  from  its  own  network 
of  foreign  correspondents  and 
of  its  bureau  in  Washington, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

“On  Dec.  4  the  Chicago  Sun 
will  mark  the  fourth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  birth.  Despite  the 
war  and  the  shortage  and  sub¬ 
sequent  rationing  of  newsprint 
as  well  as  the  shortage  of  man¬ 
power,  the  Sun  is  proud  that  it 
has  managed  year  by  year  to 
improve  the  newspaper  which 
greets  you  each  morning. 

“With  the  war  victoriously 
concluded,  with  the  addition  of 
ttlMi  Aasodkted  Press,  and  with 
I  the  future  easing  of  newsprint 
reetrictiona,  we  plan  to  expand 
and  Improve  this  newspaper  ” 
tV  In  a  special  statement  to  E4tP, 
'Mr.  riefd  said: 
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“As  quoted  by  this  morning’s 
Chicago  Tribune,  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  made  the  statement  to 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
that  the  Chicago  Sun  had  not 
applied  in  the  regular  manner 
for  membership. 

“Colonel  McCormick  was  evi¬ 
dently  seriously  misinformed.  I 
did  apply  for  membership  in  the 
regular  manner  and  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  could  not  elect  me 
as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Herald- American  had  not 
waived  their  right  of  protest 
and  that,  therefore,  my  appli¬ 
cation  would  have  to  go  before 
the  annual  membership  meet¬ 
ing. 

“I  did  not  appear  before  the 
Executive  Committee  with  a 
lawyer,  but  appeared  before 
them  with  Mr.  Silliman  Evans 
at  their  request,  at  which  time 
the  situation  as  it  then  existed 
was  explained  to  me.  I  hope 
these  facts  will  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  through  your 
publication.” 


Field  Gets  Associate 
Member  Status  in  AP 

continued  from  page  7 


Field’s  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  assumed  other  appli¬ 
cants  would  be  bound  by  the 
new  by-laws  “to  which  I  can¬ 
not  subscribe.  ”  He  explained 
that  he  had  incurred  the  obli¬ 
gations  with  U.P.  when  the  Sun 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  AP  re¬ 
port.  (The  U.P.  began  service 
to  the  Sun  in  November,  1941.) 

After  Paul  Bellamy.  Clere- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  moved  that 
the  application  of  Mr.  Field  for 
an  associate  membership,  which 
carries  no  voting  rights,  be  ap¬ 
proved.  Colonel  McCormick 
rose  from  his  place  in  the  front 
row  and  stepped  up  to  the 
microphone  which  Mr.  McLean 
had  b^n  using. 

McCormick  Mentions  Contempt 

The  Tribune’s  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  read  a  statement  of  the 
background  of  the  suit  against 
AP.  It  must  be  said  for  Field, 
he  related,  that  the  attack  did 
not  originate  with  him  but  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Be¬ 
fore  Field  had  acquired  any 
newspaper  interests,  the  Colonel 
went  on.  the  Department  of 
Justice  asked  Mrs.  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson  to  file  charges  but  she 
refused. 

When  Field  finally  decided  to 
start  the  action.  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick  said,  he  did  not  file 
an  application,  nor  ask  the  Chi¬ 
cago  members  to  waive  their 
right  of  protest  (under  the  old 
by-laws),  but  “came  in  and  de¬ 
manded  immediate  seryice,”  in¬ 
dicating  he  had  been  “coaxed” 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

“I  was  determined  to  resist 
what  I  considered  coerdoa.” 
the  Colonel  stated,  “so  I  went 
out  after  proaiea.” 


He  concluded  by  seconding 
the  motion  for  Field’s  applica¬ 
tion  because,  he  said,  counsel 
had  advised  thait  the  courts 
would  hold  AP  members  in  con¬ 
tempt  if  it  failed  to  admit  Mr. 
Field. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan.  Chicago 
Times  publisher,  asked  what  in¬ 
terpretation  could  be  placed  on 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Doug¬ 
las’  statement  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  courts  to 
compel  AP  to  serve  all.  Mr. 
Cahill  replied  that  no  sentence 
could  be  singled  out  from  any 
opinion;  that  the  real  binding 
opinion  of  the  court  was  that 
of  Justice  Black,  and  that  the 
decree  which  prevails  is  that 
of  the  court  of  the  first  juris¬ 
diction. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by 
Henry  Baker  Reily,  Somerset 
(Pa.)  American,  Mr.  Cahill  told 
of  a  letter  which  R.  B.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Press  Reg¬ 
ister,  wrote  to  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  AP,  early 
in  November  in  which  he  in¬ 
quired  whether  a  negative  vote 
on  an  application,  for  any  rea¬ 
son  other  than  the  competitive 
factor,  might  constitute  con¬ 
tempt. 

'It's  a  Disgrace' — Dear 

Using  the  Chicago  Sun  as  an 
illustration,  Mr.  Cahill  advised 
that  if  its  application  were  re¬ 
jected  and  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  instituted  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  based  on  the  proxy 
campaign  of  1942  in  which  com¬ 
petitive  factors  were  stressed,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  the  court  that  there  were 
any  reasons  independent  of 
competition. 

“Our  chances  of  opposing  the 
contempt  citation,  ”  said  Mr.  Ca¬ 
hill.  “were  substantially  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  proxy  campaign  of 
1942.  When  we  consider  the 
travail  to  the  AP.  in  the  event 
of  any  such  action,  the  possible 
heavy  fine,  and  the  expense,  no 
matter  what  the  result,  we  hope 
we  do  not  have  to  go  through 
such  litigation.” 

J.  Albert  Dear.  Jr..  Jersey 
City  (N.  J, )  Jersey  Journal, 
asked  why  applications  for 
membership  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  action  on  proposed 
by-laws,  and  Mr.  McLean  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  deemed  better 
to  “get  that  business  out  of  the 
way  and  not  have  in  mind  the 
background  of  the  applications 
while  we’re  discussing  by¬ 
laws.” 

During  consideration  of  the 
amendments.  Mr.  Dear  declared 
he  was  “very  much  opposed” 
to  removing  the  competitive 
factor  from  admission  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  asserted,  “it’s  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  AP  to  adopt  any 
such  amendments.” 

“It’s  dishonest,”  he  added. 
“We  cannot  control  our  minds 
so  as  to  guarantee  not  to  take 
into  consideration  the  competi¬ 
tive  effect.  The  court  has  asked 
the  AP  to  do  something  dis¬ 
honest.” 

Mr.  Cahill  reminded  the 
members  that  Justice  Learned 
Hand  in  the  original  ruling  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  disinguish  what  went 
on  in  the  minds  of  those  voting 
but  held  that  the  plaintiff  was 
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“entiUed  to  that  m^ch  assar- 
anefr  in  the  organic  ww.” 

Mr.  Dear  voiced  a  lone  negs- 
tive  vote  against  the  new  ar¬ 
ticle  on  membership  but  later 
stated  for  the  record  that  the 
vote  for  acceptance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  by-laws  in  their  entirety 
was  “unanimous.” 

Speaking  for  the  AP  mem¬ 
bers  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  urg^  that  the  preseat 
•quorum  requirement  of  o» 
half  be  retained,  rather  than 
the  one-third  specified  in  the 
new  by-law.  He  argued  that 
with  one-third  oi  the  meiabat- 
ship  constituting  a  quorum, 
only  17%  of  the  members  could 
determine  the  action  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

A  scattering  of  no’s  was 
voiced  on  the  quorum  change, 
but  it  was  carri^.  Most  of  the 
new  sections  were  approved  as 
rapidly  as  Mr.  McLean  could 
read  them,  since  they  consisted 
largely  of  revisions  in  terminol¬ 
ogy  to  make  them  conform  with 
the  rewording  and  renumber 
ing  of  the  first  thrw  articles 
bearing  on  membership. 

Arthur  P-  Treanor,  Saginaw 
<  Mich. )  News,  reported  that 
the  Credentials  Committee  had 
found  only  four  irregular  prox¬ 
ies,  leaving  a  total  of  948. 

Robarts  UrgM  Daloy 

Walking  up  to  the  platform 
once  more.  Colonel  McCormick 
made  his  plea  for  adoption  of  a 
resolution  asking  Congress  to 
exclude  cooperative  news  agen¬ 
cies  from  the  anti-trust  pro¬ 
visions.  He  called  for  his  brief¬ 
case  and  said  it  contained  MO 
proxies  which  he  had  obtained 
recently  from  members  in  sup^ 
port  of  his  proposal. 

No  second  was  offered  for  the 
McCormick  resolution  and  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star, 
addressed  the  meeting,  again  on 
behalf  of  the  AP  members  of 
Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Kansas 
who,  he  said,  met  recently  and 
discussed  the  possibility  of  Con¬ 
gressional  action  at  great 
length. 

“We  are  not  opposed  to  it,” 
he  explained,  “if  and  when  Con¬ 
gressional  action  is  necessary  to 
get  relief,  but  we  believe  it  is 
unwise  at  this  time  and  it  would 
complicate  things.  Let  us  get 
our  house  in  order  first,  get  the 
injunction  lifted,  and  then  go 
to  Congress. 

“Let’s  leave  the  matter  rest 
until  the  April  meeting.  This 
special  meeting  can  take  up 
only  the  business  specified  in 
the  call  for  the  meeting.  1  am 
obliged  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
on  the  Colonel’s  resolution.” 

Colonel  McCormick  replied: 
“We  want  unanimity.  I  wW 
afraid  the  matter  would  die  if 
It  was  not  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  meeting.”  He  said 
he  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  tri-state  group  and  with¬ 
drew  his  motion,  whereupon 
President  McLean  wound  up 
the  session  by  ruling  that  the 
M^ormick  resolution  was  “oat 
of  order.” 

At  its  meeting  on  Wednerf«f 
and  Thursday,  tiie  AP  Board  w 
Directors  formally  adopted  the 
changes  in  the  By-Laws. 
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Famous  Bond  Ad  Back  on  therjob 

A  famous  War  Bond  advertise¬ 
ment  has  gone  to  work  again,  to 
bolster  the  lagging  Victory  Loan 
drive.  It  is  the  Herbert  Morton 
Stoops  painting  of  an  American 
war  prisoner  looking  out  from 
behind  a  barbed  wire  enclosure 
while  a  Japanese  guard  walks 
past  him. 

The  ad,  now  titled  “Number 
One  War  Poster,”  is  being  run 
widely  in  newspapers  by  the 
same  company  that  had  placed  it 
previously,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 

Inc.,  distributors  of  Royal  Scar¬ 
let  foods.  Since  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  the  company  reports,  many 
advertisers  have  asked  and  been 
granted  permission  to  use  it. 

Copy  in  the  current  ad,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Alley  &  Richards  Co. 
agency,  states;  “Its  original  job 
was  to  sell  War  Bonds — to  help 
liberate  men  like  these.  Its  job 
now — to  sell  Victory  Bonds,  to 
help  men  like  these  in  their  re¬ 
turn  to  civilian  life.” 


Tut  “IlfMBEV  «NE  WW  mOH’ 


By  Betty  Feexel 

advertising  has  a  two-fold  purpose;  not  only  must  it  continue 
to  sell  goods,  but  it  must  influence  public  opinion  in  behalf  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

So  concluded  speakers  taking  part  in  “Advertising’s  Day,”  the 
jnal  session  of  the  National  Marketing  Forum,  Nov.  26,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  discussion  closed  the  series  of  six  meetings  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  selling  and  distribution,  and  of  sales  manage- 
^t,  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  the 
Federation  of  Sales  Executives. 

A  committee  on  Distributive  Coordination  to  conduct  further 
jtody  of  current  distribution  problems  has  been  formed  and  will 
siirt  work  early  in  1946,  George  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  president.  National 
Federation  of  Sales  Executives,  announced. 

The  group  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  interested  in  distribution.  Dr.  Albert  Herring  of  Indiana 
University  is  chairman  and  Arthur  Hood  is  vicechairman. 

The  first  report  is  expected  at  the  annual  meeting  May  20 
Excerpts  from  remarks  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  final  Charles  Francis 
<ession  include:  Chairman  oi  tl 

,  ,  »  1  .  ,  n  •  major 

Chories  Luckman  Industry  Must  Renovate  war  advertising 

President,  Popsodent  Division,  Levor  Bros.  Co..  Chicago  are:  to  rebuild  ma 

INDUSTRY,  during  the  next  one  going  to  be  sati.sfied  unless  thev 
or  two  years,  will  satisfy  the  get  more  than  they  got  before.”  m  Dft  publi 

pent-up  demands  for  products.  Advertising  can  bring  success  nevv  leve 

Executives  must  plan  farther  to  a  business,  even  if  that  busi-  “uce  an  unaersu 
ahead,  for  it  is  during  the  next  ness  is  not  renovated:  but  ad-  American  econom 
5  or  10  years  that  we  must  de-  vertising  will  succeed  even  more  w^ks. 
tennine  how  to  provide  enough  if  the  rest  of  the  company  oi>er-  * 

material  into  consumption  to  ation  is  soundly  built.  (As  an  betweei 

keep  the  economy  going.  example,  Mr.  Luckman  recalled  nation  i 

Of  necessity,  the  quality  of  all  a  time  in  his  own  company’s  ability  to 
production  deteriorated  during  history.  Everything  was  wrong,  |^“mte  new  prod 
the  war.  Manufacturers  look,  he  declared,  but  advertising — in  ,  ^  are  i 

however,  to  “getting  back  where  the  form  of  “Amos  and  Andy” —  world  whe 

they  were  prewar.”  T^at  is  not  kept  Pepsodent  alive.  With  the 
progress;  that  is  retrogression,  same  advertising  appropriation. 

In  the  light  of  the  postwar  pre-  when  the  house  had  been  put  in  oottleneck 

dictions,  the  new  scientific  de-  order,  sales  volume  increased  3.2  Prosress.  inventic 
Tcl^iments.  etc.,  “people  are  not  times,  prior  to  1941.)  have  gone  fo 

spcGci  never  eQUdJ 

a^g,  S.  Jones.  Jr.  Bundling  It  Up  "I 

President,  Notional  Federation  oi  Sales  Executives  3y  creating  mi 

TSE  currently  expressed  atti-  facilities  if  we  are  to  find  this  have  made  mass  di 
tilde  of  the  Oflfice  of  Price  Ad-  50%  increase  in  our  markets.  sible.  And  what  h 
miaistration  in  regard  to  distri-  In  regard  to  a  particularly  dis-  Examine  the  stan 
bution  problems  is  of  “tragic  im-  tressing  OPA  statement  appear-  of  those  nations 
portance.”  Those  people  who  ing  in  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  tising  is  a  free  an 
IK  laboring  theoretically  and  24  and  other  papers — “Once  con-  stitution — Americi 
lademically  to  change  our  sumers  hear  that  washing  ma-  tries  of  western  1 
Mthods  of  doing  business  by  chines,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
^trarily  and  artificially  chang-  cleaners  and  automobiles  are  in  Robert  M  Honei 
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George  A.  Carlin  Dies; 
Head  of  UFS  Since  ’36 


George  A.  Carlin,  54,  whose 
quiet  friendliness  and  position 
as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  newspa¬ 
per  syndicates,  brought  a  con¬ 
tinual  stream  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  writers  and  celebrities 
to  his  cheerful  United  Feature 
Syndicate  office,  died  Nov.  28  at 
New  York  Hospital  after  flve 
weeks’  illness. 

Head  of  UPS  since  Sept.  15, 
1936,  officially  general  manager 
since  Jan.  1,  1937,  George  Car¬ 
lin  had  been  a  UFS  executive 
since  1930  and  bis  editorial  di¬ 
rection  was  responsible  in  part 
for  the  success  of  such  writers 
as  Drew  Pearson  and  Westbrook 
Pegler,  for  some  time  associated 
with  his  syndicate. 

Discussing  the  steps  by  which 
EUeanor  Roosevelt’s  column,  “My 
Day,"  first  achieved  high  reader- 
ship,  Carlin  once  clarified  for 
Eoiroa  k  Publisher  the  behind- 
the-scenes  role  he  played  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  later  editor  and  general 
manager  in  the  building  of  a  col¬ 
umnist. 

“She  had  a  lot  to  say,’’  he  said, 
“that  readers  wanted  to  hear, 
but  she  had  little  idea  of  how  to 
present  it  for  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  nor  how  to  maintain  a  daily 
column.  We  had  to  find  a  for¬ 
mula  .  .  .’’  And  he  added  char¬ 
acteristically  that  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  been  a  "splendid”  per¬ 
son  to  work  with. 

The  UFS  editor  and  general 
manager  always  enjoyed  the 
writers  and  cartoonists  he  han¬ 
dled,  even  when  his  editorial 
jud^ent  differed  from  their 
plans.  He  took  a  keen  delight 
in  the  long  luncheons  aiKl  chats 
to  which  he  invited  writers  and 
newspaper  executives  when  they 
stoppi^  by  his  office. 

Among  the  features  he  “dis¬ 
covered”  for  United  were  the 
Bill  Mauldin  GI  cartoon  panels. 
Marquis  Child’s  Washington  col¬ 
umn  and  Randolph  Churchill’s 
column  on  the  world  scene. 
While  UFS  head  he  syndicated 
such  other  important  features 
as  the  late  Raymond  Clapper. 
Ernie  Pyle  and  Hey  wood  Broun. 
Thomas  L.  Stokes.  "Li’l  Abner,” 
“Nancy”  and  “Tarzan.” 

The  trip  on  which  he  signed 
Randolph  Churchill  was  his  last 
trip  for  the  syndicate,  his  first 
transocean  plane  fiight.  Charac¬ 
teristically  on  his  return  he  was 
youthfully  enthusiastic  about 
the  plane  trip,  his  party  for 
British  publishers  and  especial¬ 
ly  his  meeting  with  “one  of  the 
very  great  men  of  this  earth,” 
Winston  Churchill,  even  though 
be  failed  to  sign  the  former 
prime  minister  as  a  UFS  col¬ 
umnist. 

“He  looked  like  a  big  old  kew- 
pie  doll,”  Carlin  wrote  in  on  of¬ 
fice  memo  on  his  visit.  “If  I  had 
not  known  who  he  was  and 
came  upon  him  as  a  stranger, 
sitting  abed,  I  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  pleasant  old  Foxy 
Grandpa,  who  bad  never  suf¬ 
fered  a  real  care  in  the  world. 

.  .  .  The  only  trouble  with  our 
talk  was  that  big  cigar  of  his. 

M) 


Each  word  he  uttered  was  a 
pearl  of  great  price  to  me.  but 
sometimes  I’d  lose  the  words  as 
he  chewed  the  cigar  when  he 
talked  between  c  le  n  c  h  e  d 
teeth  .  .  .’’ 

Iliroughout  Carlin’s  career 
extensive  reading,  curiosity  and 
this  fiair  for  expression  indi¬ 
cated  the  interests  which  led 
him  from  the  practice  of  law  to 
newspaper  reporting,  first  in 
1911  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  after 
he  had  attended  Brooklyn  Pely- 
technic  Preparatory  School  and 
Amherst  College,  and  again  on 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  -  Union 
and  New  York  Sun  after  he  had 
studied  at  Fordham  Law  School 
and  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 

His  first  syndicate  contact 
came  in  1920  when  he  followed 
service  at  First  Army  Headquar¬ 
ters,  AETF,  1917  to  1919  with  cor¬ 
respondence  from  London  for 
the  Edward  Marshall  Syndicate. 
In  1921  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  During  the 
latter  1920’s  he  worked  for 
Metro  Pictures  and  Warner 
Brothers,  then  became  editor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service.  He  joined  UFS  as  ^i- 
tor  in  1930. 

He  was  married  in  1922  to 
Mary  Carr,  who  survives  with 
five  children,  Joan.  George  Jr., 
William,  Julia  and  Michael. 

The  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Nov.  30 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Garden 
City,  where  Carlin  made  his 
home.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 


WASHINGTON.  Nov.  28— Mrs. 

Marie  Manning  Gasch,  70, 
creator  of  the  “Beatrice  Fair¬ 
fax”  column  for  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  almost  half  a  century 
ago,  died  tonight  at  her  home 
here  after  a  heart  attack. 

She  entered  newspaper  work 
in  London  and  later  became  a 
special  writer  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  Her  column, 
featuring  advice  on  love  and 
marriage,  made  its  appearance 
in  1898.  In  1905  she  turned  to 
magazine  writing  but  resumed 
her  column  during  World  War  I 
and  again  in  1929. 

For  the  past  10  years  she  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  its 
Washington  bureau. 

Mrs.  Gasch’s  entry  into  news¬ 
paper  work  was  under  unusual 
conditions.  At  a  social  gather¬ 
ing  she  told  a  story  in  a  lively 
and  amusing  way  and  Arthur 
Brisbane,  listening,  sensed  a 
“find.”  Later,  Brisbane  turned 
over  to  her  several  letters  from 
readers  who  had  love  or  family 
problems  and  assigned  her  to 
answer  them.  She  was  then 
“Miss  Manning”  but  was  advis¬ 
ing  married  folks.  Letters 
poured  in  and  “Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn”  was  born. 

She  personally  selected  the 


Geor9e  A.  CarUa 


Direct  Messages 
To  England  Agreed 

At  the  telecommunications 
conference  in  Bermuda  this 
week,  the  United  Kingdom  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  allow  U.  S.  newspapers 
or  news  agencies  to  broadcast 
press  messages  direct  to  clients 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

This  was  reported  to  be  one 
of  the  major  points  on  which  the 
American  and  British  delegates 
were  in  accord  and  signing  of  a 
formal  agreement  was  expected 
late  this  week.  Britain  offered 
to  extend  its  penny-a-word  rate. 


nom  de  plume — “Beatrice”  for 
the  heroine  of  Dante’s  “Divine 
Comedy,”  and  “Fairfax"  after 
the  Virginia  county  which  was 
her  family  home. 

Last  year  a  book  titled 
“Ladies  Now  and  Then”  was 
her  autobiography  and  the  story 
of  her  own  and  other  women’s 
progress  and  development  in 
journalism. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
INS,  described  her  as  “a  very 

Prolific  writer,”  and  the  record 
ears  him  out.  Besides  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  she  covered  in  re¬ 
cent  years  a  variety  of  fields 
for  the  press  association  rang¬ 
ing  from  politics,  with  accent 
on  the  feminine  side,  to  columns 
of  advice  to  war  veterans  and 
their  families  on  how  to  adjust 
to  peacetime. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  press  con¬ 
ferences  were  regularly  covered 
by  her  and  she  has  written 
such  news  as  comes  from  the 
relatively  quiet  Mrs.  Truman. 
Most  of  her  work  in  recent 
years  was  done  at  home.  How¬ 
ever.  she  visited  the  INS  office 
regularly. 

She  worked  on  the  last  day 
of  her  life.  In  her  typewriter 
was  a  completed  story  signed 
“By  Marie  Manning  Gasch.’ 


Rinne  Is  Named 
To  B.  M.  Post 
In  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  Nov.  28 — ^B.  A 
O'Hara,  publisher,  annouiwM 
today  that  Clarence  H.  Rinne 
has  been  named 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Syracuse  H  e  r  - 
ald-Journal  and 
Herald  -  Ameri~ 
can. 

Mr.  Rinne  has 
been  associated 
with  the  papers 
since  Jan.  1, 

1940,  in  charge 
of  production. 

He  has  been  in 
the  production 
and  mechanical 
end  of  the  newspaper  busincii 
more  than  30  years. 

He  began  his  career  in  tlu 
pressroom  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Eveniny  Courier,  and  of  hii 
hometown  newspaper,  the 
Charles  City  ( la. )  Daily  Press. 

During  World  War  I  he  senrad 
in  the  Signal  Corps  on  the  Maid* 
can  Border.  On  his  discharge 
from  service  he  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn.,  and  later  became 
associated  with  the  Wiseoasiii 
News  and  the  Sunday  Telegram 
in  Milwaukee  Wis.  He  then  be¬ 
came  assistant  manager  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Lanston 
Monotype  Company,  with  his 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

In  1933  Mr.  Rinne  was  named 
general  production  manager  of 
the  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  He  held  that  post 
until  he  came  to  Syracuse  in 
1940. 

■ 

Isaacs  Takes  Blagdsn't 
Place  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis,  Nov,  29 — ^Normaa  E. 
Isaacs  will  join  the  staff  of  tha 
St.  Louis  Star-Times  in  ■  aboot 
two  weeks  as  managing  editor, 
replacing  Ralph  M.  BlagleB 
who  has  asked  for  a  leave  of 
absence  due  to  ill  health.  ^ 

Mr.  Isaacs  has  been  chief  edF 
torial  writer  of  the  IndUmuffilt 
News  the  last  three  years.  Mi 
before  that  served  for  sevetf 
years  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 

Mr.  Isaacs  was  born  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Eng.  in  1908.  He  started 
his  newspaper  work  with  the 
Indianapolis  Star  in  1925. 

Mr.  Blagden  came  to  the  Star 
Times  from  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
sept.  Prior  to  that  he  w** 
with  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  for  10  years. 

■ 

Harry  Kerr  Resigns 

Harry  B.  Kerr,  acting 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  resigned  and  joiat 
the  retail  research  firm  of  Rur 
sell  W.  Allen  Co.  Dec.  3.  Om 
E.  Dryfoos,  assistant  to  the  pw 
Usher,  has  been  detached  tsy 
porarily  from  his  duties  to  serti 
as  acting  promotion  manafV 
until  the  return  of  Ivan  VW 
from  the  Navy  to  his  old  I>o^ 
tion  as  promotion  manager  oti 
the  Times. 
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Marie  Gasch — 'Beatrice  Fairfax' — 
Dies  at  70;  Reporter  for  INS 


Biaa# 


gS  DOHERTY  BROTHERS.  Chicago's  famed  family  of  newspaper-  Edward  of  the  Sun.  the  Ree.  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Tribune.  Tomes 
tnu  fill  a  table  at  the  LoSalle  Hotel:  Left  to  right.  FVank  of  the  Sun.  of  the  Tribune,  Thomas  of  the  Herald-American  ond  William,  Times. 


I^ecoiiectton  ^^oundi 


Amies  Daniel  Frey,  ogency  chief  and  secretary-treasurer  of  asso-  fohn  Delaney,  dinner  chairmon;  Paul  R.  Leach.  Daily  News  Wosh- 
action;  Ed  Doherty  (Sun),  and  lames  Murphy,  Times  police  reporter.  ington  correspondent  and  Quin  Ryan,  radio  announcer. 


lames  O'Shaughnessy 
One  of  the  Oldtimers 

»«1T0« 


Warren  Brown.  Frank  Taylor  and  James  Mulroy  view  the  Chicogo  Clem  (Oxie  O'Rourke)  tmi 
Sun's  exhibit'  in  the  Front  Page  collection.  toastmoster.  Daily  News 
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iSE  ADVERTri&G 

Gas  Industry  Steps  Up 
Newspaper  Campaign 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


LCX3KING  TOWARD  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  full-scale  new 
housing  constructioa  home 
modernization,  the  American 
Gas  Association  has  approved  a 
record  -  breaking  appropriation 
for  advertising  of  the  "New 
freedom  Gas  Kitchen"  theme. 

The  1720,000  fund  recently 
voted  for  domestic  gas  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  ftscal  year  Just  started 
almost  doubles  the  previous 
high.  In  addition  $137,000  has 
been  allocated  for  commercial 
and  industrial  gas  advertising 
and  for  publicity. 

All  of  which  adds  ^urs  to  a 
cooperative  advertising  venture 
that  has  proved  eminently  ef¬ 
fective  since  it  was  started  in 
1935. 

Demand  for  Mats 

Charles  W,  Person,  secretary 
of  the  AGA’s  committee  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  reported  this 
week  that  denuinds  for  news¬ 
paper  mats  by  local  gas.  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country 
have  reached  huge  proportions. 
One  of  the  most  recent  ads,  he 
noted,  which  stresses  the  su¬ 
periority  of  gas  as  a  cooking 
fuel  ( see  cut ) ,  was  sent  to  some 
500  gas  companies,  which  re¬ 
quested  1300  mats. 

Before  the  war  it  was  stated 
by  T.  J.  Strickler,  vicepresident 
of  the  Kansas  City  Gas  Co.  and 
then  chairman  of  the  national 
advertising  committee,  that  the 
cooperative  new^aper  adver¬ 
tising  had  brought  a  “signifi¬ 
cant  upswing"  in  domestic  gas 
cfmsumption. 

"Back  in  1029,"  he  said,  “a 
downward  trend  in  the  use  of 
gas  became  evident  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  nine  consecutive 
years.  The  upturn  came  in 
1938.  This  reveraal  of  a  long¬ 
term  downward  trend  to  an  ac¬ 
tum  upswing  is  most  significant 
and  encouraging.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  gas  per 
domestic  customer  came  pre- 
clMly  at  the  time  when  the 
industry’s  national  advertising 
program  was  getting  into  full 
swing.  I  win  leave  It  to  you  to 
judge  whether  this  development 
does  not  constitute  a  tangible 
result  from  the  advertising 
drive  both  by  its  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  public  and  by 
virtue  of  its  having  helped  to 
instill  throughout  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  a  do-or-die  spirit  to  sell 
both  services  and  appliances." 

Confident  of  Futnre 

During  the  war,  the  coopera¬ 
tive  campaign  promoting  gas 
continued,  but  on  a  reduced 
scale.  With  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  structure  already  set  up, 
however,  the  industry  was  able 
to  swing  easily  to  the  wartime 
tbeme  of  gas  conservation.  In 
cooperation  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  it  carried  through  a  cam¬ 
paign  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  war-effort 


promotions  made  by  industry. 

Now,  declared  Person,  “the 
gas  companies  are  in  clover  so 
far  as  the  merchandising  pic¬ 
ture  is  concerned.  The  field  is 
wide  open  for  promotion  of 
conscioiuness  on  the  part  of 
the  oublic  that  gas  Is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  and  dependable  fuel. 
We  will  continue  to  use  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  purposes  it  has 
already  accomplish^. 

“It  has  been  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  selling  present  users 
of  gas  on  its  virtues.  It  has 
stimulated  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers  to  step  up  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  has  encouraged 
gas  companies  to  increase  their 
newspaper  advertising.  It  has 
injected  new  confidence  and 
vigor  in  the  sales  personnel  of 
the  gas  industry.” 

The  mat  service  will  con¬ 
tinue,  Person  said,  on  a  two-a- 
month  schedule.  The  largest 
size  mat  now  is  three  columns 
by  12  inches  and  is  sold  to  gas 
companies  at  50  cents,  well  be¬ 
low  cost.  Before  the  newsprint 
shortage  five-column  mats  were 
provided. 

In  many  cases,  the  mats  are 
copies  of  color  ads  placed  in 
magazines.  Proofs  of  these  mats 
are  sent  out  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  their  sdieduled  appear¬ 
ance,  so  that  the  individual  gas 
companies  may  place  their 
newspaper  schedules  before  or 
simultaneously  with  itm  maga¬ 
zine  insertions 

“The  small  companies  ordi¬ 
narily  use  the  mats  ‘as  is,’  ’’  Per¬ 
son  declared.  “But  the  larger 
ones  use  photos  and  make  up 
their  own  ads  from  them,  usual¬ 
ly  localizing  the  text.” 

All  AGA  domestic  gas  adver¬ 
tising  is  prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  Industrial  and 
commercial  layouts  are  done 
by  Ketefaum.  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

An  enthusiast  on  the  subject 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Per¬ 
son  said  that  the  local  gas  com¬ 
panies  spend  90  cents  out  of 
each  advertising  dollar  in  the 
daily  cUmI  weekly  press. 

■ 

Sacramento  Union 
Has  Adless  Monday 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  26 — 
Adless  Mondays  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Sacramento  Union 
recently,  and  will  continue  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  Union,  a 
morning  daily  published  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Dodge,  is  lopping  2,000 
copies  from  its  daily  and  approx¬ 
imately  3,000  from  its  Sunday 
circulation,  according  to  Charles 
J.  Lilley,  general  manager. 

Newsprint  shortages  caused 
the  drastic  action.  In  addition  to 
the  national  situation,  the 
Union’s  supplier  recently  noti¬ 
fied  the  paper  that  its  quota 
would  be  reduced  10%. 


Cooking  with  gos 

Ellis  Joins  P-R  Staff 
Of  Standard  Oil 

Chicago,  Nov.  20  —  Franklin^ 
Courtney  Ellis,  formerly  head 
of  the  public  information  depart¬ 
ment  for  Eastman  Kodak,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  (In¬ 
diana),  as  assistant  director,  it 
was  announced  by  Conger  Rey¬ 
nolds,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  graduate  from 


F.Hm  Canning 

Princeton  and  from  the  staffs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can,  the  New  York  Evening  Pott, 
and  the  Outlook.  He  was  with 
Kodak  for  18  years. 

'  Standard  has  also  appointed 
John  Canning  its  press  repre¬ 
sentative  in  recognition  of 
achievements  in  ten  years  as  an 
assistant  in  public  relations.  Mr. 
Canning,  an  alumnus  of  Grinnell 
and  Northwestern,  formerly 
served  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  several  Iowa  newspapers. 
He  is  vicepresident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Relations  Clinic. 


Ex-SenriciDMi 
Return  to 
Chicago  Agency 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Three  ej- 
service  members  of  the  stafi  of 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorbv 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency’ 
out  of  a  total  of  17  in  the  armed 
forces,  have  returned  to  the 
agency.  In  addition,  the  agency 
has  hired  11  ex-servicemen  who 
were  not  with  the  firm  prior  to 
the  war. 

William  P.  Bager,  former  copy 
chief,  after  three  years’  Ar^y 
service  in  Europe,  has  assumgl 
a  new  post  as  counselor  to  cap 
and  art  departments.  MarySg 
Clausen,  formerly  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Naval  Air  Force,  has  be¬ 
come  an  account  executive. 
Ruth  Woodward  CumberlMd, 
former  secretary  to  Presidigt 
Maurice  H.  Newham,  hu  m 
turned  to  take  up  temponqr 
secretarial  duties  while  awaitim 
the  release  of  tier  husband  fr^ 
the  Army.  She  was  a  lieutenag 
with  the  Marine  Corps  Womsa^ 
Reserve. 

New  additions  to  the  ehM 
from  the  ranks  of  the  aimid 
forces  include  ffte  following: 

Lawrence  Nolte,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  Swift  Company  ac¬ 
counts,  formerly  a  lieutenaat 
colonel  in  the  Army;  Noel 
Turner,  account  executive  on 
the  Eagle-Picher  Company  and 
Wilson  Brothers  accounts,  for¬ 
merly  a  Navy  lieutenant;  Leslie 
Mather  and  Martin  Savela,  copy¬ 
writers,  the  former  was  a  Mgbt 
lieutenant  with  the  Royal  Ctaar 
dian  Air  Force  and  latter  aask 
gunner  in  the  Army  Air  Fotee; 
Jack  Sullivan,  specialist  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  Russell  Eavey, 
ex-Army  man,  now  in  the  re¬ 
search  department;  Itotart 
Ryan,  traffic  department;  wai 
chief  petty  officer  in  Navy;' 
Charles  Coleman,  proofreader, 
formerly  in  the  Navy;  Jotpi  Wil¬ 
loughby,  publicity,  formerly  a 
major  in  the  Canadian  Araagi 
Vincent  Erickson,  accounting, 
formerly  sergeant  in  Array,  and 
Tedd  Mayer,  mailing  depart¬ 
ment,  formerly  in  the  Army  Ak 
Force. 


Marks  75ih  Birthday 

The  Nevada  State  JourwL 
Reno,  Nov.  23  issu^  a  special 
commemorative  edition  marking 
its  75th  birthday. 


C^antpai^nd  and  ^^ccounb 


-By  Bntty  Fenzal 


Holiday  Promotion 
USING  302  newspapers  in  184 
cities  in  43  states.  Continental 
Distilling  Corp.  is  breaking  an 
intensive  hoiiday  promotion  on 
behalf  of  its  Dixie  Belle  gin. 
Timed  to  begin  just  before 
Thanksgiving,  the  campaign  will 
run  for  six  weeks — until  New 
Year’s.  Ads,  for  the  most  part 
will  measure  1,000  lines,  600  and 
315-line  inserts  completing  the 
schedule,  and  will  appear  in 
each  paper  at  least  once  a  week. 
A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  directs  the  account. 


Drive  Doubled 
THE  Family  Flour  iNSirruit, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  recently  vot¬ 
ed  not  only  to  continue  its  cur¬ 
rent  newspaper  campaign  during 
1946  but  to  double  the  number 
of  markets  in  which  it  is  to 
appear.  Comments  Frank  A 
Yost,  president  of  the  Institute: 
“A  survey  of  retail  outlets  in  the 
12  states  in  which  the  can- 
paign  is  running  and  sales  fif 
ures  from  the  members  of  the 
Institute  justify  not  only  a  co^ 
tinuance  but  an  expansioo  w 
our  efforts.”  (Turn  to  page  Mi 
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plTORIAL  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  CHINA. 


CAREFUL,  UNCLE  DUMPTY! 

Robert  York.  Louisville  Times. 


HITA  CLEM! 

Jerry  lioyle,  FhUadeiphia  Record. 


FOLLOWED  WRONG  BOOK 

Jerry  Coetdlo,  Albany  Knickerbocker  \ews. 


Share -the -Paper’  Plan 
Adopted  by  Publishers 


ANOTHER  step  toward  the  goal 
of  assuring  that  no  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  will  suspend  publication 
next  year  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  was  taken  this 
week  in  New  York. 

Presidents  and  managers  of 
the  principal  regional  ai^  state 
usociations  met  Nov.  28  with 
the  ANPA  Special  Newsprint 
Committee  to  discuss  the  print 
paper  situation  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution 

E roving  a  “share-the-paper” 
1  adopted  by  the  New  Eng- 
l  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  recently,  assuring  NEDNA 
aembers  against  forced  suspen¬ 
sion. 

The  conference,  first  of  its 
kind  to  study  the  print  paper 
picture  for  1946,  adopted  this 
iMolution: 

Text  of  Resolution 
“Resolved,  that  this  repre¬ 
sentative  group  approve  the 
New  England  plan  in  principle 
and  carry  the  recommendation 
of  this  group  back  to  their  re- 
fianal  and  state  associations  for 
farther  action  by  those  repre¬ 
sentative  bodies  and  report 
back  to  the  ANPA  by  Dec.  20. 
or  sooner  if  possible.” 

The  resolution  was  offered  by 
f.  Ward  Just,  representing  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
and  was  seconded  by  G.  L. 
Schonlau,  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Mitorial  Associatioh. 

Tile  meeting  agreed  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  nation’s  dailies 
would  meet  the  threat  of  sus¬ 
pension  through  various  plans 
patterned  after  that  of  the 
"EDNA  after  government  con- 
frel  of  newsprint  consumption 
ends  Dec.  31. 

W.  Q.  Chandler.  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  at  the  conference 
«lled  by  the  ANPA  Spec’nl 
Newsprint  Committee  which  he 


is  serving  as  chairman. 

In  a  statement  following  the 
meeting,  he  pointed  out  that 
adoption  of  the  New  England 
plan  would  not  be  the  national 
cure-all.  He  said: 

“We  recognize  that  no  for¬ 
mula  of  national  application 
will  operate  with  absolute 
equity. 

“The  function  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  to  recommend  a 
program  that  makes  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  but 
rather  to  find  ways  and  means 
that  all  publishers  may  survive. 

“Estimates  indicate  that  there 
is  available  for  newspapers 
over-all  not  more  than  95'';  in 
tonnage  of  the  newspaper  use 
in  1941.” 

The  New  England  plan  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  emergency  supply 
of  newsprint  to  which  news¬ 
papers  will  contribute  if  called 
upon  up  to  not  more  than  3% 
of  their  tonnage,  to  be  used 
only  where  a  newspaper  is 
faced  with  suspension. 


Committee  Q  and  A 
On  Newsprint 

TIMEILY  questions  and  answers 
on  the  newsprint  situation 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Newsprint  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  follows; 

1.  Q.  Js<D-2404o  be  continued 
after  Dec.  31.  1945? 

A.  While  the  heed  of  the  Civ¬ 
ilian  Production  Administration 
has  reserved  final  decisions,  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Boren  Com¬ 
mittee  have  unanimously  rec¬ 
ommended*  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  over  newsprint 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Newsprint  Board 
Will  Meet  on  Dec.  4 

Washington,  Nov.  26 — Hinting 
no  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  future  of  newsprint 
control  before  that  date,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  have  been 
asked  to  come  to  Washington 
Dec.  4  for  a  two-day  session. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  director 
of  CPA’s  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  division,  said  last  week  that 
suggestions  from  publishers 
would  be  welcome  and  the  two- 
day  meeting  next  month  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  devote  full  time  to 
examination  of  the  proposals 
made. 


Springfield  Papers 
Ordered  to  Curtail 

Boston,  Nov.  27  —  (Charged 
with  “wilful  violation”  of  the 
suspension  order  of  July  2,  1945, 
which  found  consumption  of 
newsprint  paper  had  been  ex- 
ceded  by  more  than  1,000  tons, 
and  made  an  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  July,  1945,  and  July,  1946. 
of  400  tons,  the  Springfield 
Union  Publishing  Company  and 
the  Republican  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Springfield  today  were 
further  restrained  by  the  Civil¬ 
ian  Production  Administration, 
successor  to  the  l^B. 

In  an  amendment  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  suspension  order,  the  com¬ 
panies.  publishers  collectively 
of  the  Springfield  Republican, 
Springfield  Daily  News.  Sunday 
Springfield  Union  -  Springfield 
Republican,  Weekly  Republican, 
Springfield  Union,  and  Spring- 
field  Evening  Union,  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  use  more  than  1,820 
tons  of  print  paper  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  are 
ordered  to  reduce  their  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  1946  by  100  tons 
under  consumption  allowed  by 
L-240,  which  establishes  news¬ 
print  quotas. 


CPA  Directs 
Inventory  Cut 
For  Newsprint 

Washington,  Nov.  27 — Inven¬ 
tories  of  newsprint  held  by 
newspaper  publishers  and  other 
users  must  be  reduced  below 
previous  permissive  ceilings  by 
Dec.  31,  1945,  the  Ovilian  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

This  action  was  initiated  to 
fulfill  an  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Admini¬ 
stration  that  accumulated  news¬ 
print  over  -  orders  from  U.  S. 
customers  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1945,  amounting  to 
approximately  30,000  tons, 
would  be  eliminated  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1946. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  said  there  is  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  report  that  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  have  been  ordered  to 
cut  December  newsprint  deliv¬ 
eries  to  U.  S.  publishers  by 
1711^%. 

“Commitments  will  be  met; 
we  are  ahead  of  them  now,  and 
as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  we  will 
stay  ahead,”  an  official  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publishrr’s  Montreal  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Through  an  amendment  to 
limitation  order  L-240,  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  may  not  have 
more  than  a  25-day  supply  of 
paper  on  hand  and  in  transit 
as  of  Dec.  31,  if  they  are  located 
in  the  central  and  northeastern 
states  and  a  45-day  supply  in  the 
western  and  southern  states. 
Previous  permissive  inventories 
were  30  days  and  50  days,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Other  newsprint  users  must 
bring  their  inventories  on  Dec. 
31,  1945.  down  to  28%  of  the 
tonnage  of  newsprint  lawfully 
used  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1945  from  a  previous  permissive 
amount  of  33VS%  6f  fourth 
quarter  use. 
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By  Chariw  H.  Canon, 


.  .  .  OP  CABBAGm  .  .  .  From  thig  lowly  head  to  the  stately  one 
of  the  turkey,  tfie  supply  /or  Christmas  is  the  beet  in  several 
years.  Hie  feneral  food  situation  is  on  the  up*and*up  .  .  .  fortu* 
nate  that  It  is  .  .  .  “That  man’s  here  again!”,  and  he’ll  be  eating 
plenty.  Here’s  the  picture,  some  tips  to  help  your  grocer,  market 
man,  to  sell  othw  than  canned  goods! 

•  •  # 

TURKEY  IN  mpUPMAW  .  .  .  may  be  there  now,  but  a  sale  bet 
the  over  AP  aNBan  bird  crop  will  be  slim  after  year  first 
The  crop  is  44%  above  average,  22%  hiyher  than  lost  year.  Birds 
are  heavier  than  normal,  some  18  pounds  and  over  when  dressed. 
Some  producers  have  developed  an  "apartment  size”  turicey  .  .  . 
others  suggesting,  and  your  account  can  advertise,  a  half  turkey 
if  customer  does  not  have  large  enough  equipment  or  family,  for 
the  giants.  Special  suggestions  should  be  given  on  cooking. 

•  •  • 

SOUP  TO  NUTS  .  .  .  and  all  ingredients  mostly  more  plentiful 
than  since  the  beginning  of  the  war!  More  cranberries  than 
last  year,  but  stilt  not  abundant — (of  the  647,100  barrels,  the 
military  takes  100  thousand  .  .  .  last  year’s  crop  347  thousand). 
Domestic  nut  crop  will  be  good,  record  harvest  of  almonds  and 
pecans  .  .  .  nut  imports  increasing  .  .  .  first  Brazil  and  Turkish 
arriving  this  month  .  .  .  shelled  almonds,  filberts  in  from  Spain 
.  .  .  also  Indian  cashews.  Walnuts  will  be  hard  to  find!  Recent 
survey  of  140  stores  of  a  large  chain  reports  plenty  of  onions, 
cabbage,  squash,  citrus  fruits,  celery,  pumpkins.  You  may  have 
to  improvise  on  that  mince  pie! 

•  •  • 

CABBAGE  PARTY!  .  .  .  Now  most  plentiful,  price  low,  good  qual* 
Ity!  This  year’s  harvest  44%  above  last  year.  You  can  make 
many  things  .  .  .  corned  beef  and — ,  stuffed,  cole  slaw,  au  gratin, 
salads,  panned,  soup  and  that  old  standby  .  .  .  New  England  Boiled 
Dinner.  Help  your  account  raise  the  cabbage  to  its  advertising 
importance! 

Like  all  ingredients  for  a  cabbage  party!  An  ingenious  hostess 
in  Texas  has  shown  the  way!  In  the  center  of  a  snack  buffet, 
place  a  big  green  head.  Colored  toothpicks  stuck  all  around,  on 
ends  little  frankfurters  .  .  .  bouquet  of  parsley  twined  aroimd 
sticks.  Hollow  out  small  part  of  heads  center,  conceal  can  of 
stemo!  Hostess  takes  lid  off  ,  .  .  lights  up  .  .  .  guests  grill  own 
sausage  .  .  .  dunk  in  bowl  of  sauce!  Advertise  as  a  Christmas 
fillup  and  see  what  you  start!  Could  be  the  complete  package 
.  .  .  cabbage,  sterno,  picks,  sausage,  sauce  ingredients  .  .  .  and  the 
IDEA! 

•  • '  • 

WHITE  CHRISTMAS  .  .  .  maybe  or  maybe  not,  but  still  can  cash 
In  on  frozen  foods!  Now  not  only  vegetables,  but  biscuits  .  .  . 
muffins  .  .  .  angel  cake  ond  blueberry  pies.  Customers  need  to  be 
educated!  American  Home  surveyed  1,756  housewives,  found  88% 
had  eaten  frozen  vegetables,  80%  frozen  fruits,  66%  frozen  fish, 
65%  poultry  and  61%  meats.  Preference  as  to  fresh:  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  53%  fre*,  30%  frozen  .  .  .  FRUITS,  71%  fresh,  16% 
frozen  .  .  .  FISH,  58%  fresh,  25%  frozen  .  .  .  POULTRY,  65% 
fresh,  19%  frozen  .  .  .  MEA1S,  61%  fresh,  18%  frozen.  Can  be 
used  for  or  against,  depending  upon  whether  or  not  selling  frozen 
products! 

•  •  • 

A  JUG  OF  WINE,  AND — ^your  account  can  advertise  as  fluently 
as  old  Omar  versed!  The  Wine  Institute  says,  out  of  the  307,- 
246  food  outlets  in  this  country  .  .  .  21,386  handle  wine,  accounting 
for  the  sale  of  14,075,720  bottles.'  This  even  with  twenty-two 
states  prohibiting  or  restricting  sale  by  food  stores  .  .  .  three  of 
these  are  dry. 

If  your  account  sells,  suggest  a  basket  .  .  .  bottle  of  wine,  fruit 
coke,  fancy  biscuits,  nuts,  cheese.  Put  anything  in,  everything  if 
at  all  on  the  attractive  side  will  sell.  Give  it  a  name  ...  “A  Bis¬ 
cuit,  A  Basket— and  Thou!”,  "A  Cheerful  Little  Basketful!",  "Bask 
In  The  Light  Of  This  Basket!"  Tie  up  .  . .  throw  in  the  gift  card, 
but  get  paid  for  it! 


FRUIT  OF  THE  PUDDING  ...  Is  in  the  selling!  Before  the  war 
fruit  cakes  were  sold  almost  exclusively  as  a  holidays  Itm 
Not  so  now,  but  a  leader  .  .  .  the  boys  over  there  mode  it  a  y«u^ 
around  seller.  Look  to  It  this  year.  If  your  account  is  not  selllai, 
grocer — market — bakery— department  store,  ask  why!  Suggtst  a 
package  as  above  ...  or  a  oaks  with  kitchen  cutlery  .  .  .  wttt  a 
gay  luncheon  set .  .  .  stick  in  a  pressure  cooker  .  .  .  pockoi^  nU/ 
•  •  • 

THE  NUT  HOUSE!  . . .  Get  some  "five  and  dime”  collopsibls  card- 
« -  board  toy  houses,  lebel  as  above,  fill  with  nuts  ...  a  cnekst 
.  .  .  small  hammer!  Suggest  for  the  tree  rather  than  In  a  bag! 
Sell  nuts,  get  paid  for  the  idea/ 

•  •  • 

CHEESE  CAKE  .  .  ..  and  we  don’t  mean  a  photograph!  Here  again 
it  takes  adoertisiny  that  informs!  In  1831  the  total  retail  ex¬ 
penditure  for  cheese  in  the  United  States  was  $163  milUon, 
been  increasing  every  year.  Fact  remains,  per  capita  consumgtibi 
but  6  pounds/  Know  your  cheese!  HARD:  Edam  .  .  .  Cheddar . , . 
Swiss  .  .  ,  Gniyere  .  .  .  Gouda  .  .  .  Pineapple  .  ,  .  Parmesia 
SEMI:  Stilton  .  .  .  Roquefort  .  .  .  Limburger  .  .  .  Gorgonzola  . . . 
Munster  .  .  .  Brick.  ^FT:  Cottage  .  .  .  Cream  .  .  ,  Camembtet 
. .  .  Brie,  Neufdiatel. 

Packages  again  .  .  .  each  kind  will  make  one  with  proper  breai 
crackers  .  .  .  label  “For  When  .  .  .  With  What!”  .  .  .  the  cud! 
CHEDDAR:  crackers,  pies,  fruit,  cobblers,  sandwiches.  COT¬ 
TAGE:  plain  or  with  chives,  pickle  relish,  diced  fruit,  nuts,  saladi 
EDAM  or  GOUDA:  cut  off  top,  hollow  out  center,  dice  and  refill, 
or  scoop  out  your  own,  same  with  PINEAPPLE.  PARMESAN; 
grate,  service  with  spaghetti,  or  onion  or  minestrone  soup.  Atk 
your  grocer  or  delicatessen,  he’ll  know  and  may  not  be  as  hungry 
for  cheese  as  we  are! 

•  •  • 

HAND  ME  DOWN  .  .  .  my  walking  stick,  candy  canes  too  will  be 
short!  Santa’s  pack  says  the  trade,  will  be  ^y  of  high  nigir 
candy,  chocolate  covered  peppermints,  cream  chocolates.  Whole 
salers  formerly  ordering  as  much  as  4,000  pounds,  now  limited  to 
10  pounds  .  .  .  looks  like  about  a  one  pound  limit  per  pertn! 
The  Council  on  Candy  of  the  National  Confectioners  Associattoo, 
as  you  may  have  noticed,  is  spending  about  $500  thousand  a  yor 
to  promote  sales  for  coming  normal  years.  Probably  your  oe 
counts  should  follow  suit!  In  1944.  more  than  a  million  outkta 
sold  more  than  $600  million  worth  .  .  .  almost  98%  of  sales  in  INI 
were  for  less  than  35c  a  pound.  Don’t  Just  sell  candy  .  .  .  taka  I 
tip  from  the  Army  and  Navy  .  .  .  can  be  sold  as  a  replacement  for 
fruit  juices  .  .  .  may  supplant  vitamin  pills  and  capsules! 

If  he  has  no  candy  .  .  .  can  sell  all  he  has  .  .  .  doesn’t  want  to 
advertise  for  coming  sales  ,  .  .  advertise  “Make  Your  Ovon!”  He 
can  still  sell  molasses  .  .  .  kinds  of  syrup  .  .  .  honey  .  .  .  nuts . . . 
popcorn  .  .  .  dates  .  .  .  figs  .  .  .  mixed,  it  spells  CANDY! 

•  *  « 

THE  BREAD  BASKET  .  .  ,  is  a  profitable  one  for  your  account, 
grocer  or  the  bakery.  Low  income  families  eat  7  loaves  a 
week  .  .  .  middle  income  6  and  high  income  group  5  loaves.  Tht 
average  turnover  is  300  times  a  year,  as  compared  to  22  timei  /or 
grocery  products.  Not  Just  bread  .  .  .  advertise  for  sandwiches, 
Melba  toast,  even  the  stuffing  for  the  turkey.  In  addition  he  hat 
ingredients  which  make  BREAD  .  .  .  bran,  cheese,  currant,  date, 
raisin,  oatmeal,  coffe,  potato,  rice,  ginger — even  a  Johnnycake! 

•  •  • 

AFTER  THOUGHT!  . . .  The  West  gives  the  hint.  In  chain  grocer 
ies,  especially  during  holiday  seasons,  several  have  installed 
“The  Express  Line!"  Customers  purchasing  no  more  than  three 
items,  routed  to  this  fast  moving  line,  get  out,  nerves  unruffled! 
Those  with  both  decks  of  the  carriage  filled,  ration  books  in  mouth, 
squalling  kid  under  arm,  take  the  “slow  mover.”  He  just  mijht 
appreciate  such  a  suggestion! 


Issue  Brochure 
On  U.  S.  S.  Columbus 

The  complete  story  of  the 
shakedovm  cruise  of  the  heavy 
cruiser  U.S.S.  Columbus,  chris¬ 
tened  with  the  name  of  Ohio’s 
capital  on  June  9,  1945,  is  told 
in  a  24-page  illustrated  brochure 
presented  to  the  1,500  members 
of  the  ship’s  crew  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 


Dispatch  and  the  Colutabw 
Ohio  State  Journal  newspapers. 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  manM' 
ing  editor.  Dispatch,  and  John 
McConaughy,  city  editor.  Jour 
nal,  were  aboard  the  ship  for 
the  shakedown  cruise  as  ar 
credited  U.  S.  Navy  correspoir 
dents,  with  the  rank  of  lieutaa- 
ant  commander.  The  brochuw 
contains  reprints  of  the  stonjj 
sent  back  to  their  home  city  W 
the  two  Columbus  newsmen. 


■(•I  TOR  lb  F  U  •  L  I  S  H  1 1  for  BeceoAer  1.  1*4* 
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•  The  children  do  a  lot  of  things  in  public 
school  today  that  weren't  being  done  when  we 
were  in  the  grades,  and  most  of  it  is  good.  For 
instance,  they  listen  to  good  music,  they  sing, 
and  they  dance. 

*  In  order  to  show  something  of  what  goes  on 
behind  the  schoolhouse  door  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  public  recognition  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  school  work.  The  Evening  Bulletin  sponsors 
each  year  a  Festival  of  "Schools  on  Parade." 


*  The  hope  of  participation  in  the  Festival  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  children  throughout  the 
school  year.  The  opportunity  to  see  child  devel¬ 
opment  under  congenial  trainirtg  and  discipline 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  Philadelphians  in 
general  and  parents  in  partkuiar.  And  the 
sponsoring  of  a  program  that  shows  the  advan¬ 
tages  the  Philadelphia  school  system  offers  the 
children  fits  into  the  pattern  of  community  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  newspaper. 


iJtITOI  A  PU'ILISNBI  fer  OecenW  1.  1f4S  15 


Eemsley  Papers 
Take  INS  FuU 
Wire  Service 

International  News  Service 
completed  one  of  the  bigger 
postwar  international  sales 
when  Kemsley  Newspapers. 
Ltd.,  of  Great  Britain.  20  in 
number,  signed  for  the  full  INS 
worldwide  news  and  feature 
service  and  started  using  the 
wire  Mondair,  Seymour  Berk- 
son,  INS  mntmi  ^nanager,  has 
aaMianced: 

DiVtbjl  the  war  iNS*.  contract 
had  bain  with  Aatoclated  Nev^s- 
paoej%  Ltd. — Um  lAfndoti  Daily 
Mw,  Moaning  Nows  and  S«n> 
day  IM»patch~-and  prior  to,  the 
war  .other  newspapers  at  idif- 
feeeat  timaa  had  used  the 
service. 

The  contract  completed  about 
three  weeks’  negotiations  for 
use  of  INS  by  Great  Britain's 
largest  newspaper  group,  count¬ 
ing  more  than  8,900,000  circula- 
tlm  and  including  five  national 
and  15  local  newspapers. 

‘nie  Kemsley  Newspapers  also 
use  Reuters,  Associate  Press 
of  Great  Britain  and  British 
United  Press  wkaa. 

Since  the  war  INS  has  also 
signed  as  clients  62  out  of  92 
newspapers  in  Italy,  22  papers 
in  France  and  Is  servicing 
newspapers  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  now  on  a  test  dsasis. 
a. 

Whitechapel  Club 
Plaque  Unveiled 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  a  bronze  tablet,  com¬ 
memorating  the  famous  White¬ 
chapel  Club  of  newspapermen, 
was  unveiled  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  LaSalle  Hotel 
here  last  Friday. 

The  Whitechapel  Club  was 
formed  in  1889  by  a  group  of 
Chicago  new^apermen.  who 
borrowed  the  name  from  the 
“Jack  the  Ripper”  murders  in 
Whitechapel,  England.  The  site 
of  this  celebrated  club  was  a 
few  feet  west  of  the  spot  where 
the  bronze  plaque  was  placed. 
Inside  the  hotel  is  the  White¬ 
chapel  Pub. 

John  Drury.  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter,  recently  pre¬ 
sented  the  story  of  the  Club  in 
his  radio  program. 


(Kimra  l^ernlii 
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**sisn-on-tha-4atta«l-1ina”  with 
safely  oa  two  cauats,  whea 
campaisns  are  routed  into 
this  rich  laarhsti 
Its  $15,000,000  Post- 
War  BUY  ABILITY 
fs  assured,  and 
f  T  h  e  T  i  as  a  s 
Herald  City 
Zoae  ABC 
C  iroulatioB, 
is  sraatar 
than  all 
,  three  Philadelphia 
papers,  for  salliaa 
Norristown  is  an 
INSIDE  Joh. 
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Stars  and  Stripes 
Carries  'Box  Score' 

Honolulu,  T.  H..  Nov.  26 — At 
the  first  trial  of  a  Jap  wai* 
criminal  drew  to  a  close,  the 
Mid-Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  featured  on  Nov.  19  a 
full-page  “official  box  score” 
with  pen  and  ink  drawings  of 
15  Jap  war  criminals  on  trial 
for  atrocities. 

Staff  Artist  Sgt.  Earl  H.  Wolf, 
former  artist  for  the  Cleveland 
drew  the  caricatures  of 
th§  18  war  criminaLs.  and  por- 
trayedb  Bn»  crimipai  with  a 
large.  «1b^.  “X”  MotUng  out 
the  defend^t's  facet 
• 

Yule  Book  Section 

The  annual  Christmas  Book 
Number  of  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post  will  be  published 
Dec.  5.  A  separate  section,  it 
will  have  a  special  front  page 
devoted  to  Christmas  books 
and  special  features  including 
Christmas  gift  book  buying  sug¬ 
gestions.  special  reviews,  etc. 


Barry  Leaves 
Bpstoa  Gtobe  : 
For  Bonk  Job 

Boston,  Nov.  27 — John 
Barry,  Boston  Globe  columnist 
and  independent  radio  news 
r^-‘uC  o  m  me  r^tBtor, 
‘^May  wgB>€i!eet- 
ad  vicogBcsident 
in  cti  aar  g  e  of 
pnblic  relations 
the  Ilktlonal 


lege,  class  of  1922,  he  formerly 
^^rved  aa  consultant  at  ' 
.timer  (Senw;  Harvard  fcl 

^  »<«» 

«  ea  ag^ instructor  *4n  Igstqiy  at! 
Boston  University  School  of 
Education. 

His  election  broadcasts  for 
the  Globe  have  been  a  promo¬ 
tion  feature  of  that  paper  for 
15  years.  His  regular  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “Frontline  Headlines, 
sponsored  by  the  .Jthawmi.' 
Bank  over  stations 

continue.  ’  *•*; 


Barry 


Siawmut  Bank  CaiiGuUan  PtiSS  in  I 

at  a  reputed  an-  ^  | 

nuai  salary  of  Newspaper  Campcn^ 
|#T,500.  Tohonto,  Nov.  28 — Part  of  the 

Barry  reslgu  story  of  the  Canadian  Press  re- 
from  the  edl-  converaion  to  peacetime  cover 
torial  staff  of  age  of  the  world’s  news  fronts 
the  Globe  after  being  told  in  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  prepared  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  appear  in  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and 
in  daily  newspapers  acroa 
Canada. 


25  years.  At 
various  times  he 
was  Boston  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  World,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Variety. 

An  alumnus  of  Boston  Col- 


Announcement — 


Effective  December  first  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  following  appointments i 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHMIH 

Western  Manager 

His  headquarters  will  be  in  Chicwgo.  Bill  Schmitt  has 
l>een  associated  with  our  organization  for  many  years, 
previously  having  served  as  Detroit  and  Pacific  Coast 
Manager. 

COLONEL  DAN  M.  CORSON 

Detroit  Manager 

Dan  (.lorson  has  just  retiimeil  from  three  and  one-half 
years  of  militarv  servii-e.  Before  that  time  lie  was 
.\utomohile  Editor  and  later  National  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  POST-GAZETTE.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  that  he  was  associated  with  General  Motors 
Corporation  in  Detroit. 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Representatives  since  1900 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  President 


I  T  •  ■PB  i  l  l  •  M  8R*fer  DeceeAet* 
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The  Picture  Bride  was  no  picture! 


tVhen  the  century  was  young,  Ignatz  felt 
the  matrimonial  urge  and  wrote  to  a  marriage 
broker  in  the  old  country  for  a  bride.  The 
M.B.  went  thru  his  prospect  files,  sent  photos 
and  literature.  Ignatz  picked  Luba,  cabled 
passage.  But  when  the  boat  docked,  the  poor 
groom  blushed  more  than  the  bride.  Luba, 
alas,  fell  short  of  her  ballyhoo. 

Picture  brides  were  a  guess  and  a  gamble 
— and  so  was  colorgravure  until  Intaglio 
developed  the  first  practical  method  of 
supplying  proofs. 


The  magazine  publisher  of  gravure  books 
...  as  well  as  advertisers . . .  finds  Intaglio 
easy  to  use.  Give  us  comprehensive  layouts, 
the  original  photos  or  artwork,  and  type 
proofs— we  make  working  negatives,  stage, 
retouch,  combine  in  correct  position  in  each 
of  four  color  forms,  produce  the  positives, 
etch  proofing  plates . . .  you  get  the  finished 
proofs,  freedom  from  headaches,  a  saving 
of  temper  and  time. 


Intaouo  today  has  a  trained  staff  of  1 75 
fine  craftsmen  . . .  with  full  complement  of 
personnel  in  each  department . . .  complete 
color  facilities  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
...  an  efficient  organization  giving  prompt 
service,  intelligent  thinking  on  any  color  or 
monotone  problem.  For  the  finest  in  gravure 
consult  Intaglio — now! 


Now  the  Intaglio  client  can  preview 
gravure  messages,  check,  correct,  and  revise 
before  publication.  The  advertiser  doesn’t 
have  to  rely  on  dead  reckoning,  intuition  or 
hope — he  knows  his  color  reproductions 
will  be  right. 


INTAGLIO  SERVICE  Co 


NEW  YORK:  305  East  46th  Street 
CHICAGO:  731  Plymouth  Court 


•  Rotogravure  Servicers 
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.«  ■  ■  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26 — In  its 

L^lQtniTIff  L/ri V6  news  columns  yosterday  the 
wawmaaaa^  Philadeipwa  Inquirer  an- 

Z<awrenoe  Beller,  former  nouneed  the  continued  short* 
H«w^  news  editor  and  OWI  ex-  age  of  newsprint  paper  has  made 
apnsln  will  serve  as  Na-  it  necessary  to  discontinue  tern- 
uonal  Publicity  Director  for  the  porerily  of  it*  Gold 

second  nation-wide  clothing  Novel  supplemMit  with  its 
wve  for  overseas  relief  on  be-  Sunday  editions.  The  novel  of 
^If  of  ITNRRA.  The  Victory  Nov.  25  was  the  last  for  the 
Oothinx  Collection,  of  which  present. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  National  Readers  were  assured  it  will 
C^lrman,  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  news- 
^  P*P*r  Ja  convinced  that  the 

Beller,  Chief  of  the  Promo-  critical  paper  shortage  condi* 
tton  Branch,  Division  of  Contrib-  tions  have  been  relieved. 


DiflSculties  of  establishing  a 
free  press  in  Germany  have 
been  described  by  Bernard 
(Barney)  Lewis  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  Joseph  A.  Bernstein  of 
Publicity  Associates,  Inc. 

Lewis,  a  former  member  of 
Publicitv  Associates  staff,  also  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gusstte, 

Coronet,  Esquire  and  Pageant,  is 
now  with  the  Press  Section  of 
the  Wuerzburg  Detachment,  In¬ 
formation  Services  Control  Com¬ 
mand,  in  Germany. 

— - -  ixxc  X  ,  _4XU  Bernstein  as  fol- 

successful  United  Clothing  Col-  lows: 

lection  last  spring  which  helped  1*®®”  working  terribly 

clothe  25,000,000  war  victims  in  publicity  director  of  the  hard  and  am  Just  about  worn 

Europe,  the  Philippines  and  April  New  York  City  clothing  out.  I’ve  licensed  three  papers 
China.  collection.  so  far — Hot,  Wuerzbiu’g  and 

Before  Joining  UNRRA  Beller  Staff  feature  writers  are  MU-  Ascheffenburg — and  am  working 
was  assistant  director  of  the  Plapinger,  who  came  from  on  Bayreuth  and  Coburg  now 

Press  Division  of  the  Coordina-  National  War  Fund;  Vernon  while  supervising  the  re-build- 
tor  of  Inter- American  Affairs  Edwards,  former  NEA  Service  ing  of  three  printing  plants.  The 
Anti  with  OWI,  was  assistant  P^dure  editor  and  staff  corre-  Germans  have  lost  the  knack  of 

chief  of  the  Publication  Butmu  spondent,  and  Billie  B.  Kivel  thinking  and  working  for  them- 

Overseas  Br^  Bureau, 

Katherine  E  Grantham  will  Department  overseas.  them  along, 

assist  in  directing  publicity  for  Charles  C.  Martel.  New  York  "You’d  think  finding  person- 
all  newspaper  maguine  nullo  Publicity  man,  formerly  with  nel  and  plants  for  newspapers  is 
advertising  prom^on  and  soe-  Hearst  Newspapers,  wiU  easy— but  it’s  incredibly  difficult, 

cial  event  activities  for  the  cloth-  promote  special  events.  ’The  Journalists  were  98%  Nazis 

ing  drive  She  was  woman’s  edi-  ®  ^  politicaUy  clean  news-  ’Tucson,  Ariz.,  Nov.  26— CM- 

tor  for  the  first  clothing  cam-  RoVinoH  T  ihol  Ttirw  papermen  are  scattered  all  over  umbus  GIragi,  publisher  of  the 

padgn,  was  special  radio  writer  juxy  hel^nd  gone.  Coconino  Sun,  was  installtd 

for  the  1945  National  War  Fund  FcolS  tO  Agree  When  weve  assembled  a  staff  president  of  the  Arizona  Press 

and  formerly  was  a  United  Press  Chicago.  Nov.  26  — Federal  we  then  have  to  wo^  about  Club  at  its  convention  here  re- 
radio  feature  writer.  Judae  Walter  J.  LaBuv  dis-  trifies  as  newsprint,  mat- 


Bernard  Lewis 


rices,  presses— even  such  thingi 
as  cement,  bricks,  glass,  etc.,  for 
bombed-out  plants.  For  every 
paper  we  have  to  assemble  a 
syndicate  of  correspondents 
throughout  the  surrounding 
Landkreise. 

“At  any  time  you  might  see 
me  in  a  boat  on  the  Main  River 
looking  for  newsprint  or  stealing 
a  HeOschreiber  from  a  Na£ 


cently. 


HOUSTON  GREATEST 

FOOD  MARKET  IN  SOUTH 


. and 

HOUSTON  POST 
L«ad«  Nation  in 
Retail  Food  Linoogo! 


iUlsVlEWsfAfER^ 
0ARRI€S  M0R6  RfTAIL 
VOOD  ADVERTISINC 
THAN  ANY  OT++eR 

NeWSPAPfR 
L  AAA€RICHV  ^ 


Horo  Aro  Four 
Rootons  Why  . . . 


1.  Heutten  merehanH  (wfce 
could  chock  rowlHI)  dlteov- 
•rod  th«y  gof  •  far  groator 
ratura  oa  advortiting  dol¬ 
lar*  *panf  In  fha  Petf. 

2.  Only  Heufton  papar  carry¬ 
ing  a  complato  markal  paga 
and  offaring  both  Atio- 
clafad  Prau  and  Unitad 
Pratt  nawt  ditpatchat. 

3.  Houttoa  Poti  carriat  2S  of 
tha  matt  popular  comic 
itrlpt  In  Amarica. 

4.  Tha  Houtfen  Pott  It  known 
at  a  famlly-raad  nawtpapar 
.  .  .  M.4X  door  daitvarad 
or  mallad. 


Here  is  a  very  prosperous  Pennsyl- 
inia  market  that  does  NOT  suffer 
nic  fluctuations,  worker 
migration,  etc.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  skilled  labor 
starts  every  day  with  that 
“(5ee!  It’s  Grand  to  be 
Safe”  feeling.  Payrolls 
are  sure,  plant  demand 
steady. 


Ssitis  theae  induatriaa  yea  dad  a 
laourki^la  parcaatM*  •(  ^**7  (anim 

ooBoarnA  their  pcodBcU  nBUeBBily 
•dvartiaad.  York's  tradiUonsUy  Bast 
Hawapaper  (as  ita  raadara  tarn  it). 
ABO,  dost  a  mop-up  fob  ia  Oraatar 
York's  92,637  arsa.. 

Rr-preaeatsd  by 
Reynolds- Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  CircuhOion 


■lACKMMN/'^  ^ 

^  ^  MANCHISrni^'lA' 

¥.  y 

lONDOl 


THE  KEMSUY  NEWSPAPERS 


LONDON! 

low4<ii  D«iiy  Sk«tcli 
SwJay  TIwi 
:  >»ii<By  Orcipiiic 
^mm4uy  ChroNki* 

MANCHESTER: 

Oaify  MaiMrtcii 

CiMr— kl» 

Swtt4toy  Iwplips  N#ws 

NEWCMTLE: 

Jiwrwl  — J  Mortli  Mail 
Ivaaian!  du^aaida 


*-  - 


SHEPnOOi 

PagyiTtlaiyapli^^  »ij. 

SfcaAaMStar  ......r^  wSBH 

MIDDLESBROUGH:  ^ 

tvaalat.Oaaafta  '  ^  ^ 

BLACKBURN: 

Mart  ham  DaM^  TaMyapI*  ^ 

YORK:^;- 

T  TWfcthlwii  laaalaj  JNaw 

GLASGOW: 

Scattbh  DaUy  Bacatd 

OlatB»a>  Ivaalaa  Maar*  . 

Scatiaarf  SaaJay  Mad.  B 

ABERDWt  i  iJi 

Ah*»d!!aa^»>alaateai 


IHE  KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS  of  Great 
Britain  have  contracted  for  the  daily 
worldwide  news  and  feature  services 
of  INS.  The  twenty  Kemsley  papers, 
with  more  than  eight  and  a  half  million 
circulation,  constitute  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  more  than  200,000,000 
people  in  26  countries  throughout  the 
world  now  read  the  daily  dispatches  of 
INS,  the  fastest-growing  news  service 
in  the  world. 


^INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


♦ 


expressing  regret  at  being  un-  tion  and  the  Missouri  Press  As-  Missouri,  discussed  the  comlo* 
able  to  attend.  sociaUon.  imporUnce  of  photography  ^ 

In  convention  speeches  Fri-  Mr.  Colbom  said  that  his  pa-  engraving  in  the  postwar  world, 
day,  R.  Irvin  ( "Si” )  Colborn  of  per  plans  to  issue  a  booklet  soon  and  William  Southern,  Jr„  pi^ 
the  Monroe  County  Appeal,  containing  pictures  of  Monroe  lisher  of  the  Independence  Ex- 
Paris,  and  MaJ.  Robert  M.  White  County  servicemen  along  with  aminer,  conducted  memorial 
II  of  the  Mexico  Ledger,  both  the  war  records  of  each.  Mr.  and  services  for  24  members  aad 
returned  veterans  with  combat  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bless,  Jr.,  of  the  relatives  of  members  who  dM 
experience,  appealed  to  the  as-  Weston  Chronicle,  who  have  during  the  war. 
sociation  members  to  help  in  kept  a  record  of  all  men  and  ■ 

making  life  as  pleasant  and  women  in  the  service  from  their  •• 

profitable  as  possible  for  re-  area  as  well  as  of  the  various  ITIOOII©  rapers 
turning  veterans.  activities  of  community  war  Tnaiiro  Emoloves 

Postwar  plans  for  Missouri  workers,  will  issue  a  like  book-  * 

newspapers,  as  brought  out  in  a  let  while  L.  M.  White  of  the  Mobiix,  Ala.,  Nov.  2fi— 'Hie 
discussion  led  by  J.  W.  Steven-  Mexico  Ledger  plans  to  put  out  Mobile  Daily  Newspapers,  Inc. 
son  of  the  Glasgow  Missourian,  a  continuing  newspaper  supple-  (Press,  Register;  Press  Register, 
include  the  increased  use  of  ment  with  similar  contents.  He  Sunday)  complete  distribution 
local  news  and  pictures,  the  in-  will  supply  a  special  binder  for  this  week  of  life  insurances  pol- 
stallation  of  new  equipment  and  the  loose  leaves.  icies  to  each  of  its  245  employes, 

type,  the  remodeling  and  en-  Homer  McKee,  vicepresident  The  aggregate  total  of  the  face 
largement  of  plants,  member-  of  Roche,  Williams  A  Cleary,  of  the  policies  is  approximatdy 
ships  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Inc.,  Chicago,  told  the  press  $400,000,  according  to  W.  J. 
Circulations,  increased  pur-  group  it  is  the  job  of  the  news-  Hearin,  general  manager.  Om 
chases  of  office  supplies,  greater  papers  to  wake  up  the  mentally  death  claim  already  has  been 
interest  in  obtaining  both  na-  drowsy  American  people  with  paid,  he  said, 
tional  and  local  advertising,  the  printing  press.  America  New  employes  are  eligible  for 
more  attention  to  make-up,  in-  must  be  sold  to  Americans,  he  the  insurance  after  they  have 
terest  in  photoengraving  and  said.  served  continuously  for  three 

offset  printing  equipment  and  Clifton  C.  Edom,  instructor  months  and  the  amount  of  the 


Missouri  Assn. 
Opposes  Postal 
Rate  Increases 


Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  Nov.  26 — 
T.  Ballard  Watters,  Marshfield 
Mail,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Missouri  Press  Association 
at  the  79th  annual  convention 
here  recently.  George  P.  Johns¬ 
ton,  Fulton  Sun-Gazette  and 
Telegraph,  was  named  vice- 
president,  and  Mrs.  Frances  J. 
O’Meara,  Martinsburg  Monitor, 
was  re-elected  secretary.  The 
new  treasurer  is  George  Scru- 
ton,  Sedalia  Democrat-Capital. 

W.  C.  Hewitt,  Shelby  County 
Herald,  Shelbyville,  the  retiring 

S resident,  was  named  to  the 
oard  of  directors  with  Louis 
N.  Bowman  of  the  Tri-County 
News,  King  City.  They  will 
serve  with  Meredith  Garten. 
Pierce  City  Leader  -  Journal: 
James  D.  Idol,  HarrisonviUe 
Cass  County  Democrat;  O.  J. 
Ferguson,  Fredericktown  Demo¬ 
crat-News,  and  Frank  H.  Holl- 
mann,  Warrenton  Banner. 
Oppose  Postal  Increase 
That  proposed  increases  in 
second  class  postal  rates  insofar 
as  they  apply  to  newspapers  are 
not  Justified  either  by  the  cost 
of  handling,  nor  in  view  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  government  was 
adopted  as  a  resolution  at  the 
convention. 

U.  S.  Senator  Frank  P.  Briggs, 
publisher  of  the  Macon  Chron¬ 
icle-Herald,  declared  that  if  any 
breakdown  occurs  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  it  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  within  rather  than  from  an 
attack  from  without. 

Of  the  three  press  command¬ 
ments,  accuracy,  terseness  and 
fairness,  the  Macon  publisher 
stressed  the  importance  of  the 
latter.  "Unless  the  press  is 
fair,”  he  said,  "it  will  lose  the 
respect  of  its  readers  and  fail 
in  its  opportunities  of  leader¬ 
ship.” 

Gov.  Phil  M.  Donnelly  of  Mis¬ 
souri  praised  the  close  contact 
maintained  by  the  coimtry 
newspaper  with  its  readers  and 
the  personal  touch  of  the  small 
town  editorial. 

Before  introducing  Senator 
Briggs.  Mr.  Hewitt  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  President  Truman, 
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lt*s  a  real  pleasure  to  pay  so  little  for  so  much  I 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  more  than  “earns  its  keep"  in  om  plant.  Ever  since  om 
motrices  were  treated  with  Black  and  White,  errors  have  been  considerably  reduced  Om 
operators  catch  errors  before  lines  are  cost,  cutting  operational  costs  and  allowing  more 
lime  to  set  live  copy  before  edition  time.  L’necosters  ore  enthusiastic  about  Black  and 
White,  too.  It  reduces  fatigue  due  to  eye  s'.rain  and  helps  them  to  turn  out  more  work 
with  less  errors. 

Yes,  all  the  way  through — Black  and  Wh'.te  Matrix  Contrast  Service  does  a  big  Job! 
Putting  my  "John  Hancock"  on  a  check  is  often  a  chore — but  this  is  one  check  I  don't 
mind  signing! 


1^1  amm 


tiUlLETIN  # 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


CONFUCIUS  SAYt 
1%  ONE  PICTURE 
WORTH 

10,000  WORDS* 


drawings  is  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune’s  Roy  Justus,  winner  of  news¬ 
paper  cartooning’s  cherished  prize,  the 
Headliners’  Club  award  for  1943-4. 

Top  favorites  with  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  readers,  Justus  car¬ 
toons  are  clipped  and  slipped  into  soldier 
mail,  preserved  in  scrapbooks,  tacked  to 
walls  in  homes,  offices,  stores,  war  plants 
throughout  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Many  get  huge  circulation  as  reprints  in 
other  leading  newspapers.  Many  are  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  to  acquaint 
expatriated  GI’s  with  current 
thinking  on  vital  economic, 
social,  political  issues. 

College  trained  and  Wash- 
ington  grounded  (he  once 
served  as  a  Senate  file  clerk ), 

Justus  has  the  broad  experi- 
ence  and  keen  insight  essen- 
tial  to  his  craft.  Working  at 


home,  often  in  pajamas,  with  an  eye  on 
the  clock  and  the  latest  headlines,  he  whips 
through  a  cartoon  in  an  hour  or  two. 
refuses  to  work  further  ahead  lest  fresh¬ 
er  news  appear.  Most  cartoon  ideas 
are  Justus-generated;  reader  suggestions 
are  many,  but  usually  outdated  before 
arrival. 

Like  all  the  talented  specialists  who  staff 
the  Minnea{x>lis  Star- Journal  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  Roy  Justus  contributes  much  to  the 
high  respect  and  warm  regard  which  earn 
for  these  newspapers  a  sure  welcome  in 
more  than  350,000  homes  every  weekday, 
in  more  than  400.000  homes  every  Sun¬ 
day  —  not  only  as  complete,  reli¬ 
able,  instructive  repwters  of 

fethe  news,  but  also  as  good 
neighbors,  dependable  friends 
and  inspiring  interpreters  of 
all  important  issues  of  the 
day. 


’’Send  us  more  Justus  cartoons.”  V- 
mailed  the  lieutenant  from  the  China- 
Burma  front.  ”We  need  ’em  for  orientation 
work  to  show  the  guys  what’s  happening 
at  home.” 

’’More  Justus  cartoons,”  pleaded  the 
small-town-Minnesota  housewife.  ”I  send 
them  to  different  Generals  to  cheer  them 
up.” 

Sparkplug  of  a  good  newspaper  editorial 
page  and  keynoter  of  its  opinions  and  poli¬ 
cies  is  the  editorial  cartoonist.  One  of  the 
best  at  capsuling  complicated  ideas  in  deft 
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Philo.  Bulletin 
Aids  Vets  on 
Radio  Job  Forum 


Mill  Operator 
Tells  Situation 
On  Contracts 


^KTUiifD,  Ore.,  Nov.  27— Die*  t  j I  w Philadei^hia,  Nov.  27— DIb- 

wine  the  newq>rint  situation  ^ Ik]  tinctive  service  to  war  veterans 

th  rmorters  here  this  yrtk,  vVnZ7\^SB3PHH  \JJrm  1*  being  rendered  by  the  Phil- 

!k  H.  Smith,  presidmt  of  odelphio  Evening  Bulletin, 

wley  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  said  X  through  Its  radio  station  WPEN, 

firm  would  help  as  much  as  ^  with  a  forum  inaugurated  to 

wible  to  keep  small  papers  discuss  employment  opportimi* 

>plied.  I  ^N9fl  A  ■  ties  under  the  joint  sponsorship 

le  deMribed  the  situation  as  V  ^be  National  Office  Manage- 

lows:  V  I  ment  Association  and  the  Veter* 

I  am  confident  we  wiU  be  ^  ^  I  ans  Service  Bureau  of  the  local 

e  to  produce  more  newsprint  M  H  newspaper, 

the  first  six  months  of  1946  The  new  feature  got  off  to  a 

tn  in  the  same  period  1948,  ^  W  ..gK.  flying  sUrt  this  afternoon  with 

[4,  and  IW,  but  than  we  -  ^  a  panel  of  experts  comprising 

I  in  1941  and  1942.  C.  Roy  Johnson,  assistant  branch 

f  second  six  months  of  1948.  i  EArXUOEi  manager  of  the  Shaw -Walker 

expect  to  step  up  production  An  enterprisinq  ortiat  ran  the  Co.;  Robert  F.  Brown,  secretary 

II  more.  above  cartoon  as  an  ad  in  tho  treasurer  and  director  of  the 

'We  are  only  a  small  pro-  Hov.  23rd  issus  of  tho  Washing-  Bird  Coal  Co.;  James  Boyd. 

»««  (D-  C-)  Nows.  Ho  got  industrial  engineer  with  Henry 

a  5^000  ton^  ateut  12%  of  apmtmont  two  days  later.  Dlsston  Sons  &  Co.,  and  Charles 

sst  Coast  production.  -  W.  Books,  personnel  officer  of 

i  coming  y w,  we  <*<>«  R/v-lrlonI  DmliAS  *be  Pennsylvania  Company  for 

wwe  can  hit  it  in  exceedtog  nOCKlOrCI^CullOS  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Grant* 

000  tons.  It  dei^nds  on  the  hffrrno  2  DirOCtOtS  ing  Annuities. 

K)r  ^  log  -it^tion.  Rocxtohd,  HI.,  Nov.  26-Two  pro^  is  enounced  m 

Shipments  Promised  new  directors  were  elected  at  continue  indefinitely  with 


To  extol  a  small 
circulation  above 
a  great  eircula- 
tion  is  as  illogical 
as  it  would  be  for 
a  general  to  pride 
himself  on  a  lack 
of  troops...  Num¬ 
bers  are  the  first 
secret  of  victory. 


>Ie  Heart  Fund. 


w  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
M  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
IS  HEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 
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'(r  TOP  COMICS!  ^ 

*  LIHLE  * 

ORPHAN  ANNIE 

☆  GASOLINE  ALLEY  <» 

^  SMILIN'  JACK  ^ 

TERRY 

☆  and  the  PIRATES  ☆ 

^  WINNIE ‘winkle  . 

DICK  TRACY 

^  MOON  MULLINS  ^ 

it  THE  GUMPS  ^ 
.  HAROLD  TEEN 

☆  .  tV 

SMITTY 

^  BRENDA  STARR  ☆ 

. . .  PANnS 

NUTS  &  JOLTS  ☆ 

^  The  NEIGHBORS  . 


During  the  war  years,  newsprint  rationing 
brought  about  a  proper  scrutiny  of  the  comic 
page.  Deadwood  was  dropped  from  many  news¬ 
papers,  live  comics  substituted  and  a  great 
spurt  in  the  sales  of  our  strips  and  panels  re¬ 
sulted.  Not  one  of  these  war-tested  contracts 
has  been  terminated.  Proof  again  that  quality 
and  not  quantity  is  the  right  idea. 


Look  ahead  by  looking  back  and  tie  in  your 
expansion  plans  with  comic  strips  and  panels 
that  will  pay  off  in  1946  and  beyond! 


for  proofs  and'  prices,  WRITE  or  WIRE 


HAROLD 

TEEN 


n 


'ew6  from 
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Tokyo  Correspondents 
Battle  for  Comforts 


By  John  LcrCerda 
Philad«lphia  Evening  Bulletin 


TOKYO,  Nov,  23  (Written  espe¬ 
cial  for  Editor  &  Pubush- 
br) — ^Tne  60  rugged  civilians  who 
cover  the  Tokyo  beat  from  “No. 
1  Shimbun  Alley*’  are  still  fight¬ 
ing  a  war.  They  are  fighting  to 
get  the  radiators  turned  on,  to 
Keep  the  elevator  from  sticking 
between  floors,  to  teach  Jap 
waitresses  to  serve  from  the 
left,  to  And  farmers  who  will 
accept  swords  and  bundles  of 
wood  In  exchange  for  eggs,  and, 
betimes,  fighting  for  exclusives. 

Rarely  now,  mey  are  fighting 
with  Army  PRO  officers  who  are 
leaning  backwards  to  make 
things  easier  and  to  see  that 
news  sources  let  go  information. 
The  Peace  pipe  Is  expected  to 
be  smoked  in  person  with  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  Nov.  29,  when 
the  club  formally  opens  at  a 
party  expected  to  be  the  biggest 
thing  here  since  V-J  Day. 

Only  two  correspondents,  Den¬ 
nis  McAvoy  of  Reader's  Digest, 
and  George  Folster,  NBC,  are 
wearing  civvies.  Others  are  still 
In  uniform  without  insignia  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  get  tweeds  or 
because  uey  feel  the  uniform 
helps  them  to  get  past  Japanese 
who  are  impressed  by  khaki. 

The  biggest  complaint  now  is 
the  slowness  of  communications. 
Some  di^atches  are  delayed  as 
much  as  12  hours,  due  to  inade- 
qiute  facilities  of  Radio  Tokyo. 
Ae  Army  still  supplies  Jeeps 
but  is  taking  applications  for 
selling  them  at  $1,400  when 
available. 

Lachle  McDonald,  London 
Daily  Mail,  has  acquired  a  Jap 
jallopy  and  is  the  envy  of  the 
rest  of  the  corps. 

Life  around  the  clubhouse  is 
full  of  excitement.  Merrie 
Landsberg,  AP,  was  a  great  eater 
of  crackers  in  bed  until  he  woke 
up  one  night  and  found  rats 
scampering  across  the  covers  to 
get  crumbs.  Harold  Smith,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  who  recently ‘In¬ 


stalled  a  complete  machine  shop 
in  the  cellar,  lay  down  on  a  cot 
in  his  dormitory  room  and  set 
off  a  horn  put  beneath  the  mat¬ 
tress.  This  was  very  disturbing 
to  Miles  Vaughn,  U.P.  Far  East 
manager,  who  Is  a  light  sleeper. 

At  the  bar  where  Jap  and 
American  whisky  is  available  in 
limited  quantities,  a  “20-6  game" 
is  being  run  in  true  Chicago 
style  and  is  yielding  an  average 
of  $200  a  week  to  the  club  fund. 
Ihe  club  voted  originally  to 
keep  nationals  of  former  enemy 
countries  out  of  the  dining  room, 
but  rescinded  the  rule  after  a 
stormy  meeting  tonight. 

As  the  first  civilian  corre¬ 
spondent  to  come  from  the  U.  S. 
since  the  embargo  was  lifted,  I, 
or  rather  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  spent  $908.50  to 
fiy  me  via  ATC.  The  next  man 
out  was  Waldo  Drake,  formerly 
Navy  PRO  at  Honolulu  and  now 
with  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
and  I  are  quartered  with  Murlin 
Spencer,  diief  of  AP  bureau, 
and  Russell  Brines,  also  AP,  in 
a  room  having  a  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  view  of  Fujiyama  but  with 
windows  that  leak  cold  blasts  of 
Japanese  air. 

For  the  opening  party,  Mary 
Jose,  former  Midwestern  news¬ 
paperwoman  and  now  handling 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  informa¬ 
tion,  is  hanging  drapes  made  of 
old  parachutes  in  the  dining 
room.  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Eichelberger,  commander  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  has  lent  a  personal 
radio  and  Briggen.  Kenneth  R. 
Dyke,  former  radio  network 
executive.  Is  sending  a  piano. 
The  Japs  are  promising  to  have 
radiators  hooked  up. 

■ 

Ward  Appointed 

Harley  L.  Ward,  Chicago,  has 
ben  named  publisher’s  represen¬ 
tative  of  Oil  &  Soap,  official 
journal  of  the  American  Oil 
Chemists’  Society,  Chicago. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  PRINTERS 
Estimates  Desired! 

Long  established  comic  magazine  publisher  requires  one  to 
two  million,  four-color,  2^page  tabloids  or  j2-page  tab¬ 
loids  every  month.  Plates  or  mats  furnished. 

Dosiro  toba  olono  ...  or  complete  prmting  of  comic 
megaainet  which  require  cover  printing  {four-color  out¬ 
side,  one-color  inside)  and  saddle-stitch  binding. 

Sogalar  Sahadala  Cash  WHh  Ordor. 

WrHo  or  Wlro  Sox  2»0«. 

IDITOS  4  PUSLISHiS 


Ad  Rate:  $30  a  Word 

A  Boemoko,  Vo.  soldier  in 
Pieping,  China  recently  sent 
his  parents  a  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish-lanugage  Pieping  Chron¬ 
icle.  saying  that  the  single  is¬ 
sue  cost  him  $10.  but  only 
equivalent  to  five  cents  in 
American  money.  The  classi¬ 
fied  column  announced  their 
rate  as  "$30  a  word  per  day — 
minimum  charge  $300." 


Sow  Mill  Workers 
Get  Pay  Increase 

Ottawa,  Nov.  26 — A  decision 
of  the  Quebec  Regional  Labor 
Board,  awarding  a  four  cents  an 
hour  increase  in  pay  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  saw  mills  of  Price 
Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.,  at 
Rimouski,  Priceville  and  Ma- 
tane,  has  been  approved  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  here. 

The  Board  held  tlfat  a  bonus 
plan,  providing  an  incentive 
bonus  to  certain  employes  of  the 
company,  has  been  “authorized 
and  not  directed." 

s 

Ad  Group  Expands 

Toronto,  Nov.  26 — The  Sales 
and  Advertising  Club  of  Brant¬ 
ford  has  joined  the  Canadian  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Federation, 
becoming  the  14th  members  of 
the  organization  which  is  made 
up  of  advertising  and  sales  clubs 
across  Canada. 


^Some~ 
thing  to 
Crow 


J.  J.  McCutoheon  Ahout!** 
Advertisinr  Manacer 
Qarmantowii  Courier 

“The  Oermantown  Courier  ranks 
second  In  all  America  among 
Weekly  Newspapers. 

“Out  of  more  than  400  Audited 
weekly  newspapers  In  the  country, 
only  one  other  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  has  a  higher  A3.C.  rating. 

“We're  proud  of  our  high  position 
and  National  Advertisers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  results  they  will 
obtain  through  our  columns. 

"The  Courier  covers  the  second 
largest  retail  center  In  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Here,  In  historic  Oerman¬ 
town,  resides  the  highest  per  cwlta 
Income  group  In  the  Quaker  City. 

"We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Oermantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Darby 
I  News.  Together,  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.  NOTE; — ^Bar- 
I  gain  rates  when  you  buy  all  three." 

I  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

MMiber  of  AJB.C. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 
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Better  Than 

1  NEW 

SUBSCRIBER 
PER  BAY 

since  its  initiol 
Syndicate  reieose 
on  MONDAY  Nov.  Sth 
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Tuning  up? 

By  STAN  ARNOLD 

A  grand  piano  has  been  Mat, 
By  newsmen,  to  the  Presidsat; 
News  conferences,  it  thus  ap¬ 
pears, 

May  now  be  MUSIC  TO  THOR 
EARS. 

4  Lines  of  Hoadline  Copy 
Sot  to  Rhyme  and  HunMT 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SMALL 
SPACE  FEATURE  THAT 
PRESENTS  NO  NEWSPRINT 
PROBLEM. 

1.  Some  papers  featare  II  oa 
Page  ONE. 

2.  Other  papers  rax  it  ix  Hw 
upper  right  ear  ax  Page  ONL 

3.  StHI  others  giva  it  a  pre* 
ferred  news  spot  la  the 
tectiea  of  the  paper,  tied  li 
with  a  lead  xewt  story. 


THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
"JINGLINO  THE  NEWS" 
laciod# 

Blnsbsmton  PreM  (N.  T.) 

Erie  Times  (Pa.) 

Toledo  Blade  (Ohio) 

Ohio  State  Journal  (Colomboa 
Ohio) 

Cleveland  New*  (Ohio) 

Atlanta  Jonmal  (Oeorfla) 
Detroit  Newa  (Uich.) 

Miami  Newa  (Fla.) 

Syracute  Herald  Journal  (N.  T.) 
Philadelphia  Bulletla  (Pa.) 
Cliicaso  Tlmea  (HI.) 

St.  Louie  Poet  Diapatdi  (Xo.) 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Wls.) 
Tounsatown  Vlndloator  (Ohio) 
JacksonviUe  Journal  (Fla) 
Charleaton  Qasetta  (W.  Va) 
San  DIeso  Journal  (Calif.) 
Pittabursh  Poet  Qasette  (Pa) 


For  Detaila  ami  Coat  Write  te 
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and  segregate  thousands  of  markets,  seek  out  the 
sales  potential  existing  amoi^  the  134  million 
plus  people,  of  these  United  Sutes. 

Selection  exceeds  even  the  four  volumes. of 


I).  S.  Route  1 


By  class,  by  creed,  by  circumstance  ...  by 
likes,  livelihoods  and  localities  ...  by  habits,  fine-print-packed  and  monthly  revised  Standard 
homes  and  high  IQs ...  by  education,  sex  Rate  &  Data  Service . . .  For  the  advertiser  'adio 

and  income  grades . . .  thousands  of  media  sift  fine  has  something  to  sell  most  of  the  people  in  mott 


of  the  places  in  the  national  market,  however, 
coverage  is  still  a  compromise,  a  Joseph’s  coat  of 
many  ways  and  means,  deep  piled  in  some  portions, 
delinquent  in  others. 

Newspapers  give  close  coverage  in  cities,  less 
in  rural  regions.  Radio  demands  physical  and 
mental  presence.  Past  certain  points  periodical 
lists  repeat  readers.  Outdoor  bulletins  beam  nc 
messages  to  absent  eyes.  Not  even  the  postman, 
at  prodigious  expense,  can  ring  even  once  at  every 


residence.  There  is  no  Universal  Medium  . . 


But  during  the  past  dozen  years  there  has  been 
developing  a  vast  majority  medium  of  colossal 
proportions  and  potency,  unparalleled  in  spread 
and  penetration  for  the  national  advertiser ...  a 
wide,  open  highway  to  the  better  buying  half 
of  the  nation’s  fiunilies . . .  a  U.  S.  Route  i  for 
advertising — Metropolitan  Group  I 

Ihe  Metropolitan  Group  makes  available  to 
advertisers  the  tremendous  selling  power  of  major 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  spread  their  influence 
&  beyond  the  dty  of  publication ...  are  read 
for  their  metropolitan  news  in  wide  areas  . . . 
and  in  many  instances  have  circulations  as  large 
as  national  magazines,  but  far  more  concentrated. 

By  combining  big  city  circulations  into  a 
national  network,  the  MG  makes  it  possible  for 
advertisers  to  blanket  the  great  urban  markets, 
and  the  satellite  areas,  with  from  two  to  five  times 
the  circulation  afforded  by  the  largest  magazines — 
more  coverage  than  the  typical  magazine  list  makes 


possible!  Almost  no  magazine  reaches  as  much 
as  15%  of  the  families  anywhere;  Metropolitan 
Group  Sunday  papers  reach  from  20%  to  more 
than  50%  of  the  families  in  hundreds  of  cities! 

Metropolitan  Group  joins  the  Sunday  comic 
sections  of  45  major  newspapers,  with  circulations 
of  i6,ooo,cxx} . . .  and  the  gravure  picture  sections 
of  25  Sunday  newspapers  with  over  13,000,000 
. . .  gives  thorough  coverage  of  the  market,  widt 
the  two  most-read  parts  of  the  paper. 

The  Sunday  comics  section,  once  assumed  to 
be  a  juvenile  attraction,  is  now  known  to  be  rod 
by  four  out  of  five  adults  in  fimuHes  reada^ 
Sunday  newspapers . . .  and  virtually  all  childm 
...  is  a  habit  that  starts  with  babyhood,  continugr 
through  all  age  groups,  grades  of  income  aid 
education.  The  sequence  of  action,  the  liking  aad 
the  habit  results  in  regular  readership. 


Four  colors  in  the  section  and  the  large  spare 


unit  permits  reproduction  of  product  or  package 


— especiafly  valuable  today  when  brand  values 
must  be  restored,  packages  identified  again!  And:, 
comics  sections  color  is  color  at  the  lowest  cost! 
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The  Sunday  picture  section,  either  all-picture 
or  an  illustrated  magazine,  is  printed  in  gravure 
—has  universal  interest,  and  also  the  established 


Here  is  route  i  for  national  adverdsing . . . 


reading  habit.  Fine  reproduction  in  monotone  or 
process  color,  is  on  a  par  with  the  best  printed 
periodicals — gives  the  finest  graphic  presentation 
available  anywhere. 

Both  sections  are  read  at  home,  on  Sunday, 
at  leisure,  and  by  the  whole  family.  Both  get 
better  attention  for  advertising  than  even  the  best 
rated  broadcasts! . . .  This  Sunday,  any  Sunday, 
every  Sunday  advertising  in  these  Metropolitan 
Group  sections  will  get  more  attention  from 
more  people  than  any  other  medium  can  promise 
or  provide! 

And  the  Group  offers  lower  rates,  cuts  costs. 
Media  can  be  matched  to  markets.  One  order  and 
one  invoice  covers  the  whole  transaction. 


the  surest,  quickest,  cheapest  avenue  to  more  eyes 
and  minds,  to  more  needs  and  wants,  to  more 
impulses  and  pocketbooks,  to  more  of  the  best 
prospects,  to  more  markets — at  lower  costs  .  .  . 
than  any  other  single  medium  or  than  any  other 
combination  of  media  make  possible!  It  is  not 
an  innovation,  novelty,  or  experiment;  hundreds 
of  advertisers  have  proved  its  power,  use  it  with 
profit  every  year. 

Here  is  the  greatest  advertising  opportunity 
of  our  time — and  especially  timely  for  the  value 
and  service  that  national  advertising  must  give 
now  and  for  the  long  term . . .  Any  Metropolitan 
Group  office  can  supply  the  details,  costs,  and 
dates  available. 


,The  National  Newspaper  Network 


PHividence  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee 
San  Antonio  Exprem 
San  Diego  Union 


Loo  Angeles  Times 

Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

New  Orleans 
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^lie  'ihJortdover  PreSi  at  14/iiton,  Co. 

Experts  Cover  News 
To  Unite  Americas 


By  R.  E.  Wobaley 

tOM  WALLACE,  editor  of  the 

LouUville  (Ky.)  Times,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  that  most  of  the 
thinking  done  by  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  men  “runs  around  the  world 
Mtween  the  latitudes  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  the  boiling  point  of  the 
Asiatic  tropics." 

He  said  this,  however,  before 
the  release  of  atomic  energy,  and 
therefore  mi^ht  agree  today  that 
the  unification  of  North  and 
South  America  is  the  second  in¬ 
stead  of.  as  he  called  it,  the  first 
peat  problem  of  this  country. 
U.  S.  editors  will  admit,  never¬ 
theless,  that  whatever  its  rank 
among  problems',  Pan-American 
harmony  is  something  they  are 
interested  in  achieving. 

Not  all  these  editors  know  of 
the  non-profit,  international  news 
dissemination  agency  which  has 
been  working  for  a  dozen  years 
for  this  very  objective.  Editors 
and  publishers  unfamiliar  with 
the  services  offered  by  this 

Koup,  known  as  Worldover 
'ess,  may  wish  to  know  more 
•bout  it. 

90  CorrespondeBta 
An  independent,  non-political 
corporation  organized  not  for 

et,  Worldover  Press  was 
ded  in  1933  under  the  name 
Nofrontier  News  Service,  at 
Wilton.  Conn.,  which  still  Ls  its 
headquarters.  It  has  90  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Latin  -  America.  Its  e^tor  -  In- 
chief  is  one  of  its  two  founders, 
Devere  Allen,  author,  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  former  magazine 
editor. 

President  of  the  corporation  is 
Dr.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  author¬ 
ity  on  inter-American  affairs, 
author  of  numerous  volumes  on 
Latin  America,  and  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Yale,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Other  officers  include  Dr.  Al- 
ber  Sprague  Coolidge,  Harvard 
scientist,  and  E.  Oixwell  Chase 
of  the  Associated  Press.  Quincy 
Howe,  Varian  Fry,  Rayford 
Logan,  Frances  Gunther  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  widely-known  writers 
on  foreign  affairs  constitute  a 
board  of  contributing  editors 
rmonsible  for  special  articles. 
Philip  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  is  executive 
editor. 

Latin  American  coverage  was 
•tarted  three  years  ago;  an  of¬ 
fice  was  maintained  in  Mexico. 
This  fall,  however,  WP  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  arrangement  with 
APLA  (Asociacion  Periodistica 
^tino  Americana),  a  South 
^erican  news  agency  which 
has  been  working  to  provide 
wide  coverage  for  the  Latin 
^erlcan  press  from  several  of- 
throughout  the  Latin  coun¬ 
ties.  Worldover  Press’  24  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Central  and 
South  America  are  filing  their 
material  now  to  the  Wilton  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  releases  are 


being  distributed  by  APLA  un¬ 
der  WP  credit  lines. 

Not  only  are  scores  of  Latin 
American  papers  receiving  WP 
releases,  including  many  of  the 
principal  dailies  of  the  countries 
to  the  south,  but  a  mounting 
number  of  North  American 
magazines  and  papers  also  are 
using  WP  copy.  On  the  list  are 
Newsweek,  the  Boston  Globe, 
Life,  Madison  ( Wis. )  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Inter  -  American,  Laredo 
( Tex. )  Times,  Christian  Century, 
Richmond  (Va. )  Times-Dispatch 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
used  by  the  Bombay  (India) 
Chronicle,  New  Zealand  Stand¬ 
ard.  London  News  Review,  and 
dozens  of  other  publications. 
Many  weeklies  and  special  peri¬ 
odicals  are  among  the  1.096  sub¬ 
scribers,  246  of  whom  are  edi¬ 
tors.  the  remainder  individuals. 

Releases  have  been  used  by 
such  radio  commentators  as  Lisa 
Sergio,  Sidney  Walton,  Richard 
Eaton,  Algernon  Black,  Quincy 
Howe,  Helen  Taylor,  Johannes 
Steel,  and  J.  Raymond  Walsh. 

Maurice  Cranston,  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  WP,  is  one  of  its 
most  widely-read  staff  men.  He 
has  written  for  many  British 
publications,  ranging  from  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  to  the  New 
Statesman  and.  like  so  many 
English  Journalists,  also  is  a  de¬ 
tective  novelist.  His  capability 
was  emphasized  last  summer 
when  he  forecast  positively  the 
result  of  the  British  elections, 
giving  WP  one  of  its  greatest 
scoops. 

Seme  Stcdfwriters 

WP’s  editors  do  not  attempt 
prognostications  to  any  great 
extent,  however,  believing  that 
more  valuable  is  the  coverage  of 
significant  news  events  which 
may  be  neglected  or  played 
down  by  other  agencies,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Latin  America.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
wire  services,  although  it  fre¬ 
quently  Is  first  with  some  spot 
news. 

It  is  able  to  provide  exclusive 
news  because  its  correspondents 
and  staff  writers  have  had  wide 
experience  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  and  often  are  in  positions 
that  give  them  better  under¬ 
standing  of  news  trends. 

“Some  of  our  correspondents 
could  be  hired  by  the  regular 
press  associations,”  Mr.  Allen 
said  when  asked  to  explain  how 
WP  frequently  reveals  informa¬ 
tion  not  carried  by  the  large 
services.  “They  sometimes  are 
educators  or  professional  experts 
who  work  for  us  because  of  the 
desire  to  spread  the  truth  and 
not  primarily  for  money.”  he 
went  on  to  say.  He  then  named 
the  head  of  a  school  in  South 
America  and  a  missionary 
teacher  in  Oiina  as  examples. 
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Exacutive  staff  of  Worldover  Press,  in  conference  at  Wilton,  Conn,, 
headquarters:  Left  to  right.  Philip  H.  Gray.  Jr.,  executive  editon 
Marie  H.  Allen,  associate  editor;  Richard  A.  Kendrick  (standing), 
managing  editor,  and  Devere  Allen,  director  ond  editor. 


One  of  these  special  writers  is 
Prof.  Antonio  Fabra  Ribas,  of 
the  Universidad  del  C^uca,  at 
Popoyan,  Colombia.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  undersecretary  of 
labor  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  republic  and  a  professor  in 
Madrid  University  as  well  as 
editor  of  many  distinguished 
periodicals  in  the  economics 
field  before  he  had  to  fiee  Franco 
repression. 

The  British  election  beat  is 
only  one  of  several  impressive 
“firsts.”  Others  deal  with  the 
Argentine  disorders,  the  Arab 
Union,  the  resignation  of  Ezekiel 
Padilla  and  similar  stories.  WP 
carried  the  story  of  Argentine 
Jail  tortures  back  in  May,  with 
detailed  figures,  despite  the 
heavy  censorship.  Arnaldo  Cor- 
tesi  confirmed  it  June  25  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  World  -  Telegram  had  it 
Aug.  4. 

WP  sent  out  a  report  on  the 
important  plans  for  an  Arab 
Union  in  a  release  dated  Dec.  20, 
1944.  TTie  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  a  story  on  this 
eight  weeks  later,  heading  it 
“Arab  Nations  Forming  Union  in 
Middle  East.”  When  the  Bolivian 
revolution  came  in  1943,  WP's 
Latin  American  office,  equipped 
with  full  details  through  its  cor¬ 
respondents  in  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere  and  their  document¬ 
ary  report,  was  able  to  issue  a 
story  that  gave  the  detailed  con¬ 
nection  between  certain  officials 
of  the  new  regime  and  totali¬ 
tarian  propaganda  machines  in 
some  South  American  countries. 

With  the  war  over,  Mr.  Allen 
is  making  preparations  to  re¬ 
open.  possibly  in  the  spring,  an 
office  in  Europe.  Up  to  May  10, 
1940,  WP  had  one. 

Mr.  Allen  himself  is  an  alert, 
hard-working  type  of  man,  thor¬ 
oughly  devoted  to  improvement 
of  the  agency  he  founded  with 
Marie  AUen,  his  wife,  who  now 
works  as  a  member  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  in  Wilton  or  ac¬ 
companies  him  on  his  trips  to 
the  Latin  American  field. 

“We  had  been  Impressed  by 
the  fact,  while  working  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  Mr.  Allen  says  in  reply 
to  questions  about  the  original 


aim  of  the  agency,  “that  the 
European  newspaper  and  mau- 
zine  reports  regarding  life  in  the 
U.S.  were  singularly  inept  and 
misleading,  and  while  reports 
from  EuroM  to  our  own  country 
were  vastly  better,  there  was  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  coverage 
of  events  and  activities  of  so¬ 
cially-minded  and  progressive 
groups  working  for  international 
understanding  and  for  domestic 
social  progress.” 

The  Allens  believed  that  there 
were  a  good  many  editors  of 
various  types  of  publications  in 
this  country  who  knew  that  in 
their  communities  the  schools, 
churches,  social  and  service 
clubs,  veterans’  organizations, 
women’s  societies,  forums,  and 
similar  groups  were  dealing  con¬ 
stantly  with  information  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  but  found  In 
their  local  publications  nothing 
that  went  very  much  beyond  the 
headline  treatoent  of  spot  news. 

“Our  first  effort.”  Mr.  Allen 
explained,  “was  to  fill  this  spe¬ 
cial  niche.  Later,  and  for  a  nui» 
ber  of  years  until  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  we  sent  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  news  about  cultural  and 
social  progress  in  the  U.S.  to 
publications  in  Europe.” 

Worldover  Press  releases  are 
Issued  in  English  and  Spanish, 
and  go  to  individuals  as  well  as 
publications,  with  reprint  rights 
granted  only  to  the  latter.  They 
are  received  weekly  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  when 
the  schedule  is  fortnight^,  and 
incliide  six  or  seven  fiSfhword 
legal  -  size  mimeograph  pages. 
Some  overhead  is  available. _ 

Mr.  Allen  hopes  that  as  WP 
returns  to  its  prewar  strength, 
when  it  had  more  than  150  cor¬ 
respondents  throughout  the 
world,  even  in  such  smallff 
places  as  Papua,  Madagascar  and 
Iceland,  the  scope  and  variety  of 
this  material  will  improve. 

“Editors  should  realize.”  he 
said,  “that  the  clubs  and  churches 
in  their  communities  have  been 
scheduling  speakers  on  Latin 
American  subjects  for  years.  By 
not  printing  the  news  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  these 
editors  are  letting  their  readers 
down.” 
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Tabloids  Seen 
Answer  to 
Paper  Problem 

Oaki^nd,  Cal.,  Nov.  26 — Tab¬ 
loid  newspapers  contain  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  newsprint  shortage 
problem  in  a  belief  expressed 
here. 

The  smaller-sized  paper  is  the 
best  way  to  maintain  all  news¬ 
paper  facilities  and  services  in 
the  face  of  a  newsprint  drought 
which  doubtless  will  continue 
two  years,  this  tabloid  propon¬ 
ent  contends. 

Alternatives  are  seen  as  in¬ 
tense  shopping  news  competi¬ 
tion,  restricted  news  output 
crippling  the  democratic  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  free  press,  and  general 
public  resentment. 

Coupled  with  the  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  must  come  advanced  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  but  visibility  and 
sales  power  of  the  advertising 
will  be  well  worth  the  new 
aoale,  says  M.  J.  A.  McDonald, 
daaaified  advertising  manager, 
Oakland  Tribune. 

He  admits  that  the  tabloid 
has  never  been  popular  on  the 
Coast;  that  many  persons  are 
adverse  to  the  very  thought; 
that  some  newspapers  probably 
never  will  turn  to  the  condensed 
size  page. 

Eoaiar  to  Road 

He  does  believe  that  the  tab¬ 
loid  is  easier  to  read;  can  be  ut¬ 
ilized  by  all  newspapers  though 
the  reaction  will  vary  in  accord 
with  certain  types  of  papers, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
realize  there  lust  isn’t  enough 
newsprint  to  go  around. 

Gezing  through  a  recent  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  pointed  to  stories  on 
newsprint  conditions;  to  British 
papers  reduced  to  four  pages 
and  having  difficulty  in  rehiring 
employes,  and  to  Basil  Walters’ 
suggestion  that  the  future  paper 
be  facsimile  except  on  Sundays. 

No  practical  amount  of  sub¬ 
sidization  or  cash  outlay  will  im¬ 
mediately  produce  the  news¬ 
print  ne^ed,  he  contends.  Fac¬ 
simile  is  at  least  a  few  years 
away  even  if  It  should  prove  to 
be  the  new^aper  of  the  future, 
and  the  British  situation  shows 
the  major  price  faced. 

If  advertising  volume  is  held 
to  half  its  present  total  and 
the  rate  doubled,  necessary  rev¬ 
enues  will  be  retained  and  space 
available  for  editorial  content 
increased.  There  are  problems, 
many  and  varied.  There  is  op¬ 
position,  deep-rooted  and  un¬ 
wavering,  and  Mr.  McDonald  be¬ 
lieves  the  time  has  come  for  re¬ 
adjustment;  that  steps  taken 
now  will  prove  wise  and  endur¬ 
ing;  that  to  wait  may  prove 
ruinous. 

Mr.  McDonald  believes  in 
higher  classified  advertising 
rates,  in  selling  service  in  clas¬ 
sified,  and  in  developing  classi¬ 
fied  until  it  produces  at  least 
40%  of  the  revenue. 

Smaller  dailies  should  ex¬ 
pand  and  develop  their  classi¬ 
fied  now,  he  believes.  Revenue 
provided  enables  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  fluctuations 
of  the  large  display  accounts. 
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THE  AP  said  it  in  a  dispatch 
from  Cleveland:  “He  was 
charged  with  the  theft  of  roast 
beef,  soup,  salad,  pie,  coffee, 
weiners  and  beans — all  in  one 
sitting — from  a  downtown  drug¬ 
store,  where,  police  said,  he  died 
for  a  week  without  going 
through  the  formality  of  paying 
his  check.” 


lAPTIST  PASTOR 
GOES  TO  GLORY 

— said  a  headline  in  the  Fargo 
( N.  D. )  Forum  over  an  Item  re¬ 
lating  the  minister’s  transfer  to 
Glory,  Minn. 

■ 

THE  Green  Bay  (Wis. )  Press- 
Gazette  gave  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  attention  in  this  headline: 
“Official  Washington  Feasts  on 
Russians  at  Soviet  Celebration.’’ 
■ 

MEMBERS  of  Western  Michigan 
College  basketball  team  were 
scheduled  for  an  odd  experience 
in  a  U.P.  story  which  said:  “The 
Broncos  will  open  against  Percy 
Jones  Post  of  Battle  Cfeek  Nov. 
27  and  two  days  later  meet  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge  at  Grand  Rapids.” 
It  meant  Calvin  College,  of 
course. 

■ 

THE  wording  of  an  ad  in  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
gave  househunters  a  slight  idea 
of  what  they  have  to  go  through, 
even  to  buy  a  home: 

FOR  SALE  iR  Owege 
ORtstaadlRg  Heme 
Phone  Owego  146  Days  and 
758  Nights. 

a 

In  the  Wanted  to  Rent  column 
of  the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  was  this  ad: 

SMALL  DOG 

luukiiix  for  a  home  for  hie  mif<tr(-K!< 

.  .  .  Both  are  well  hehavetl  and  wieh 
to  l>e  together. 


Biinkerhoii  Heads 
Kansas  AP  Group 

Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Nov.  26 — 
Fred  W.  Brinkerhoff,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Headlight  and  Sun,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kansas 
AP  group  at  its  annual  meeting 
here  last  week.  He  succeeded 
J.  C.  Denious  of  the  Dodge  City 
Globe. 

Fred  Naeter  of  the  Southwest 
Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  group  and  Charles  Nutter, 
news  editor  of  the  AP’s  south¬ 
west  division  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  of  both  state  units. 

The  Kansas  and  Missouri  mem¬ 
bers  adopted  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  General  Manager  Kent 
Cooper  for  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  world-wide  free  press. 

Another  resolution  adopted  by 
the  newsmen  praised  the  work 
of  AP  correspondents.  Condol¬ 
ences  were  expressed  in  a  third 
resolution  to  the  widow  and 
child  of  the  late  Joe  Morton,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo..  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  executed  by  the  Nazis  in 
Austria  last  January. 


S.  L  Newhouse 
Buys  Interest  in 
Jersey  Journal 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25 — A 
“considerable  share”  of  Walter 
M.  Dear’s  interest  in  the  Jersey 
Journal,  this  city’s  only  daily 
and  circulation  leader  in  Hudson 
County,  has  been  purchased  by 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  owner  of 
several  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  according  to 
an  announcement  today  at  a  re¬ 
ception  for  Journal  employes. 

A  half  interest  was  held  by 
Mr.  Dear,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Journal  and 
former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Dear,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  Journal  for 
48  years,  will  continue  to  serve 
in  his  present  offices,  Newhouse 
said.  His  daughter,  Katherine 
A.  Dear,  will  continue  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

'The  remaining  50%  interest  is 
held  by  Joseph  A.  Dear,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  and  his  son,  J. 
Albert  Dear,  Jr.  Walter  Dear 
said  he  still  retained  some  of  the 
interest  willed  him  by  their 
father,  the  late  Joseph  A.  Dear  I, 
but  sold  “a  considerable  share” 
to  Newhouse  for  an  undisclosed 
price.  It  was  pointed  out  ma- 
pority  control  is  still  held  by 
the  Dear  family  who  have 
owned  the  Journal  since  1907. 

Newhouse,  a  native  of  Jersey 
City,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Bayonne  Times,  has  come 
to  own  six  dailies:  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  the  Staten  Island 
( N.  Y. )  Advance,  the  Daily  Press 
and  the  Star-Journal  on  Long 
Island,  and  the  Post-Standard 
and  the  Herald  Journal  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  He  bought  the  Post- 
Standard  from  Jerome  Barnum, 
a  former  ANPA  president. 

Newhouse  told  the  Journal 
gathering,  which  included  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  departments  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  local,  that 
the  purchase  would  result  in  no 
changes  of  personnel  or  policies. 

J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  announced  a  five-day 
work  week  would  be  instituted 
“before  the  end  of  the  year.” 

’The  Journal  recently  resumed 
publication  after  a  strike  of 
compositors  which  halted  daily 


In  Baltimore 

everything 
revolves  around 


THE  SUN 

j 

Morning  *  Evening  *  Sunday 

Average  net  for  Oct.,  1945  — 
Morning  and  Evening  367,714; 
Snnday  283,486 


Senators  Reject 
UNRRA  Press  Bill 

Washington,  Nov.  27  —  The 
Senate  appropriations  committee 
has  stepped  into  free  UNWIa 
appropriations  from  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  amendment 
which  was  written  into  the  bill 
on  the  House  floor  after  the  ap¬ 
propriations  committee  there 
had  rejected  it. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to 
adopt  its  committee’s  action. 
The  result  will  be  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  conferees  of  the  two 
houses  who  will  be  appoint^ 
to  “iron  out”  differences  in  the 
two  versions. 

Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma  led  opposition  to  the 
press  amendment  as  “a  slap  at 
Russia.” 


production  of  the  newspaper  for 
three  months  when  it  pioneered 
in  the  use  of  the  vari-type  meth¬ 
od  of  typesetting. 

The  Continuing  Study  has 
found  the  readership  of  the 
Journal’s  editorial  page  the  high¬ 
est  of  80  newspapers  studied 
thus  far.  ’Hie  Journal  won  the 
1945  top  awards  for  its  front 
page,  editorial  page  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

The  Journal  was  founded  May 
2,  1867  by  E.  Z.  Pangborn  and 
William  Dunning  and  within  a 
year  Walter’s  and  Joseph  A.’i 
father,  the  first  Joseph  A.  Dear, 
became  a  partner.  When  he 
died  in  1908,  he  had  become  sole 
owner. 


81 7  Slips 
in  40  Minutes 


.Advertised  for  $1.65  (no 
rare  value  because  they 
were  irregulars)  in  the 
Chester  Times  on  Sat¬ 
urday  ...  to  go  on  sale 
Monday  at  noon  .  .  .  817 
slips  were  all  sold  out 
in  forty  minutes.  Stor¬ 
ies  like  that  are  typical 
of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Newspapers  Get 
Immediate  Action! 


Alfred  ft.  Hill,  Publisher 
Chauncey  L.  Eanes,  Gener^  Manager 
Don  McKay,  Local  Advertising  Manager 
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^  The  Ballard  &  Ballard  Co.  •  •  * 

Prior  to  the  war  the  Ballard  &  Ballard  Company  was  employing  approximately  600 
people  in  their  Louisville  and  outside  plants  and  doing  business  in  15  states  and  in  Cuba. 

During  the  war  period  all  of  the  Ballard  &  Ballard  Company  plants  operated  at  capacity. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  and  civilians  supplied  with  the 
all-important  flour  and  feed  products  we  produce.  For  many  reasons,  we  have  been  able 
to  supply  materials  to  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  Lend-Lease  without  injuring  our  potential 
postwar  market. 

Our  reconversion  problem  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the  development  of  markets,  the 
re-employment  of  people,  the  improvement  of  manufacturing  facilities  and  especially  in 
new  products  and  new  methods  of  distribution.  We  intend  to  distribute  more  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  lower  operating  cost. 

We  are  now  rapidly  expanding  all  of  our  operations  which  includes  our  branches,  our  mills, 
our  OvenReady  Biscuit  Division,  our  laboratory  for  research — in  short,  every  part  of 
our  business. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  approximately  300  of  our  employees  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  intend  to  re-employ  all  of  these  people  as  they  return  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in 
our  employ  the  many  loyal  people  who  have  come  to  us  during  the  war  period. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to  make  it  possible  to  employ  more  people  than  we 
employed  prior  to  the  war.  We  expect  that  our  payrolls  will  run  in  excess  of  1,000  people 
or  approximately  twice  the  number  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  an  era  of  good  business  with  expanded  facilities.  We  intend  to  do  a  more  efficient 
and  a  more  economical  job  than  we  have  ever  done.  The  products  we  sell  are  important 
staple  food  products  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  produced  and  distributed  efficiently  and 
inexpensively. 

LT.  CX)MMANDER  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON,  President 
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^  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  . 

The  general  offices  and  the  main  shops  of  the  L.  &  N.  are  in  Louisville,  and  constitute 
the  largest  single  employment  of  labor  in  the  City,  having  in  the  Louisville  area  alone 
about  10,000  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $24,000,000.  Altogether  the  line 
reaches  13  Southern  States,  has  34,000  employees,  and  an  annual  payroll  of  about 
$85,000,000. 

It  has  in  contemplation,  when  labor  and  materials  are  available,  the  ultimate* expenditure 
of  about  $28,000,000  new  money  for  various  improvements  in  service,  including  some 
modern,  beautiful,  aluminum  coach  trains.  With  less  equipment  than  in  World  War  I,  it 
handled  in  World  War  II  double  the  business.  Its  purpose  is  to  refine  and  improve  its 
present  facilities  and  service,  not  only  to  promote  postwar  progress  in  the  South,  but 
currently  to  do  the  big  job  of  redistributing  government  men  and  material,  and  also  to 
care  for  domestic  commerce  and  civilian  travel. 

The  future  volume  of  traffic  will  determine  its  ability  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  We  are  looking  forward  with  confidence  that  the  public  will  not  forget  our  aston¬ 
ishing  wartime  performance,  and  will  continue  their  co-operation  and  patronage.  We 
shall  strive  to  deserve  it. 

J.  B.  HILL,  President 
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Millions  of  Motorists  s.  m^iiSri 


Go  Riding  With  Russell  \fi 


Bryan  Named 
President  in 
S^ifri  Richmond,  Va 


By  Williom  J.  Johnson 

Auto  Editor,  Henllord  (Conn.)  Timoo 


BACK  In  1917,  Frederick  C. 

Russell,  author  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  column  “Riding  With 
Ruaaell.”  headed 
straight  for  the  “*  T 
Insurance  held  ^ 

£rom  the  Uni- 
trersity  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  quite 
the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  any 
Russell,  accord- 
hw  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  t  r  a  d  i  tion, 
but  with  an  ir- 
rasiatible  urge 
to  write.  Re¬ 
writing  the  last  BuaaoU 
act  of  "Six  Cyl¬ 
inder  Love,”  he  sold  it  to  the 
American  Motorist,  published 
by  the  American  Automobile 
Association.  That  was  a  starter. 

The  late  Chris  Sinsabaugh 
took  the  first  articles  Russell 
wrote  on  adj^usting  when  editor 
of  Motor  and  Motor  Lifs.  Chris 
rather  liked  to  say,  “I  started 
that  boy”  and  meant  it  From 
that  time  on.  Russell  has  been 
tolling  the  motoring  public 
how  to  improve  their  driving, 
kera  their  cars  in  safe  condition 
ondT  why  they  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  progressive  to  buy  new 
cars  when  the  industry  had 
■omething  to  offer  that  rendered 
one’s  present  car  obsolete. 

*)ohn  Sndth  and  Ifis  Car* 

The  first  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  column  carried  the  fa¬ 
miliar  caption.  “John  Smith  and 
His  Car.'’  This  scored  a  10- 
yeor  run  in  the  United  States, 
and  appeared  in  South  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Spanish  publications 
as  well  as  the  Shanghai  Motorist 
In  China.  Russell  developed 
Mwcial  features  and  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  AAA  motor  club 
publications  such  as  “Lifting 
fbo  Hood,"  "Under  the  Hood” 
and  “For  Women  Who  Motor.” 
Circulation  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  since  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  in  me  20’s. 

“Riding  With  Russell"  the 
present  frature.  started  in  1926. 
It  Is  now  appearing  in  37  cities 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada.  It  is  anticipated  that  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  resumed  in 
England  and  Australia. 


using  his  weekly  column  would 
doubtless  find  it  worth  while  to 
go  after  advertising.  All  of 
which  Implied  that  Russell 
arould  supply  the  reading  mat¬ 


te  sell  the  advertising.  The  idea 
look  from  the  start  and  has 
been  carried  along  weekly  for 
the  past  six  years,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  parties  concerned. 
Advertisers  like  it  well  enough 
to  stay  with  it  week  after  weM, 
month  after  month.  At  least 
lome  of  these  advertiaera  have 


participated  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

The  current  release  is  the 
1,000th  consecutive  weekly  fea¬ 
ture.  It  is  captioned  “1,000 
Performances.” 

In  every  sense  of  the  term, 
the  counsellor  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  student  of  motor  car 
performance.  Devoid  of  any 
semblance  of  publicity,  the 
weekly  column  is  designed  to 
be  helpful  to  owners.  The  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  mail  (Rus¬ 
sell  answers  any  motoring 
question)  suggests  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  appreciation.  The 
Russell  creed  is  “to  know,”  to 
seek  out  the  reason  for  mis¬ 
behavior. 

The  counsellor,  while  he 
has  atuined  a  full  measiire 
of  success,  does  not  aspire  to 
such  a  sizeable  institution  as  to 
render  personal  response  to  all 
mail  impossible.  There  is  an 
implied  spirit  of  helpfulness 
about  “Riding  With  Russell,” 
and,  the  personal  touch. 

Cured  ’Nervous  Wreck* 

Paralytics  have  consulted 
Russell  regarding  special  con¬ 
trols  that  will  enable  them  to 
drive  safely.  Mothers  tell  of 
their  worries  about  their  off¬ 
spring  so  full  of  confidence  as 
to  insist  nothing  can  possibly 
happen  to  them.  A  nervous 
wreck  drove  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Russell’s  home  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  to  seek  relief  from 
chronic  wheel  shimmy.  A  cure 
was  effected  and  the  owner 
drove  4.000  miles  on  a  trip  and 
bestowed  his  blessing. 

One  of  the  counsellor's  stories 
so  impressed  a  woman  that  she 
drove  across  the  continent 
alone.  Inquiries  are  received 
from  all  classes  of  owners. 
Many  of  them  have  been  the 
rounds  and  still  have  the  same 
troubles  and  expect  that  Rus¬ 
sell  can  help  them.  He  does 
Just  that.  The  desire  to  be 
helpful  has  been  fulfilled.  The 
counsellor  Inclines  to  the  belief 
there  is  an  ever  expanding  field 
for  his  services  and  has  planned 
accordingly.  Increased  reader 
acceptance  is  anticipated. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of 


Club  of  Hartford,  Russell  has 
been  active  in  AAA  affairs  and 
is  writing  for  25  of  their  pub¬ 
lications.  He  conducts  a  per¬ 
sonal  department  in  the  month- 


trated,  writes  exclusive  news 
for  Motor  News  of  Detroit  and 
Westways  of  California.  He  has 
served  as  special  correspondent 
of  the  New  York*  Times,  the 
Hartford  Times  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  He  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  Society  of  Au¬ 
tomotive  Engineers. 


Ru8Mll*a  Column 

Seymour  Urges  More 
Informed  Reporting 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  26 — 
Daily  newspapers  of  the  U.  S. 
always  have  set  the  Journalistic 
pace  for  the  world  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  completeness  and  tech¬ 
nological  excellence,  and  they 
never  were  so  free  or  so  honest 
as  they  are  today. 

That  was  the  message  brought 
to  an  audience  gathered  for  the 
second  lecture  in  a  series  on 
American  culture  by  Gideon 
Seymour,  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  and 
Tribune. 

‘*But  the  newspapers  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  do  as  good  a 
Job  as  the  times  demand,”  he 
added.  “Our  newspapers  need 
more  informed  reporting,  by 
men  and  women  who  have,  along 
with  integrity,  the  professional 
ability  to  give  readers  real  in¬ 
sight  into  events  in  understand¬ 
able  terms. 

“Too  often  objectivity  has 
been  made  an  excuse  by  the 
press  for  avoidance  of  its  moral 
responsibility.” 
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Richmond,  Va.,  .  Nov.  26— 
David  Tennant  Bryan,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  was  elected  president 
and  treasurer  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Nov.  21  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  dirW 
tors. 

He  also  was  re-elected  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Dispatch  and 
the  News  Leader.  Stockholders 
named  Bryan  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  succeed 
his  uncle,  the  late  T.  St.  George 
Bryan. 

John  Dana  Wise,  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  papers  dtutng 
Bryan’s  absence  on  service  in 
the  Navy,  was  elected  vicepresl- 
dent  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  corporation. 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  News  Leader, 
was  named  assistant  treasurer; 
R.  K.  Kane,  secretary,  and  J.  L 
Stott,  assistant  secretary. 

Directors  elected  by  the  stodi- 
holders  in  addition  to  Bryan 
were  A.  H.  Bryan,  Dr.  Freeman, 
N.  N,  Hill.  P.  S.  Huber.  R.  K. 
Kane,  C.  L.  Kaufman,  Samuel 
L.  Slover  and  John  Dana  Wise. 


Student  Paper  73 

The  Reveille,  Louisiana  State 
University  student  newspaper, 
has  observed  its  73rd  annivcr 
sary. 
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Shooting  People 

is  their  Vocation! 


Taking  a  composite  picture  of  greater  Portland  is  a  big 
job  in  any  man’s  language.  Oregon  Journal  “photogs” 
Ralph  Vincent,  Les  Ordeman  and  A1  Monner  have,  and 
still  are  doing  a  bang-up  flash  job.  They’ve  looked  candidly 
through  precision  lenses — not  rose-colored  glasses— at 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  this  dty.  Their  films  have  caught 
Portland’s  pulse  during  times  of  disaster,  festivity  and  war. 
The  specialized  savvy  of  these  three  gentlemen  of  the 
ground  glass  is  the  reason  Portland  families  turn  to  The 
Journal  for  complete  picture  coverage. 


Lbs  Ordeman  is  The  Journal’s  picture-taker  whose  hobby 
is  boats.  On  Portland’s  teeming  watofront  he  has  a  chance 
to  combine  business  with  pleasure.  Even  on  his  day  off  he 
takes  his  camera  sailing  on  the  water.  Hbincturesof  ships  of 
war,  ships  of  commerce,  and  pleasure  craft  have  always 
"clicked”  with  Journal  readers.  Even  landlutdiers  get  a 
thrill  from  the  sweep  and  scope  of  his  seascapes,  and 
especially  when  accompanied— as  they  frequently  are— by 
one  of  his  stories.  For  Les,  as  thousands  of  Journal  readers 
know,  is  a  bang-up  reporter  with  a  (lair  for  whimsy. 


Raij>h  Vincent  is  the  dean  of  The  Journal  photographers. 
He’s  covered  every  Oregon  State  and  University  of  Oregmi 
football  game  and  Portland  Rose  Festival  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  He’s  an  ace  action  photographer,  too,  and 
some  of  his  bucking  horse  pictures  taken  at  Oregon’s  re¬ 
nowned  Pendleton  Roundup  have  won  national  recogni¬ 
tion.  Ralph  has  “shot”  nine  U.  S.  presidents,  and  thousands 
of  other  people — in  the  line  of  duty,  of  course!  His  camera 
scoops  have  taught  readers  to  look  for  first  pictures  first  in 
The  Journal. 


Ai.  Monner  is  the  photographer  Journal  editors  like  to  use 
for  farm  and  animal  assignments.  Al’s  flare  for  photograph¬ 
ing  wild  life  and  ranch  scenes  comes  from  spending  his 
boyhood  on  Eastern  Oregim  ranches.  His  training  for  news 
photography  plus  an  artistic  feeling  few  composition  make 
his  pictures  taken  in  Oregon’s  wide  open  spaces  as  well 
known  to  art  critics  as  Journal  readers  themselves.  Al’s 
patience  and  careful  technique  pay  off  in  his  wild  life  and 
zoo  pictures  which  are  hits  with  both  youngsters  and 
oldsters.  The  animals  sit  up  for  Al  and  make  Journal 
readers  take  notice. 


Journal  pictures  are  indeed  a  cross  section  of  Oregon  life. 
The  Journal  early  pioneered  good  local  news  photography. 
Its  present  day  crack  camera  men,  modem  news  dark 
rooms,  unsurpassed  on  the  coast,  plus  world-wide  wire- 
photo  coverage  help  add  up  to  the  same  <fld  answer — The 
Journal  is  Portland’s  preferred  newspaper,  today  as  it  has 
been  for  years.  'This  is  a  good  thing  for  you  to  remember 
when  you  select  your  advertising  medium  in  this  important 
Pacific  Coast  market.  Incidentally,  The  Journal  now  offers 
advertisers  the  largest  circulation,  both  daily  and  Sunday, 
in  its  history. 
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RADIO 


Civil  Liberties  Union 
Considers  Free  Radio 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ONE  of  the  questions  discussed 

at  the  25th  anniversary  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  Nov.  24  in 
New  York  City’s  Hotel  Biltmore 
was: 

“What  changes  in  federal  law 
and  regulations  will  promote 
greater  freedom  on  the  air?” 

Notes  from  this  reporter’s  pad 
show  the  gist  of  thinking: 

Clifford  C.  Durr,  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  —  Under  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934  the  FCC 
does  not  have  any  powers  that 
are  dangerous  to  freedom. 
Whose  freedom  it  is?  The  licen¬ 
see’s  freedom  to  decide  what 
the  public  shall  hear,  or  the 
public’s  freedom  to  hear  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  widest  possible  di¬ 
versification?  ’The  Commission 
needs  more  authority  over  net¬ 
works.  The  individual  station 
owner  is  caught  in  the  middle 
between  the  FCC’s  standards 
and  the  networks’  contracts. 
The  expressed  fear  that  govern¬ 
ment  control  will  interfere  with 
freedom  of  the  air  is  used  to 
distract  the  public  from  the 
greater  danger  of  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  We  should  en¬ 
courage  newscomers  in  FM. 
Forty  percent  of  the  applications 
on  file  are  from  newspapers  and 
only  13%  of  all  the  applications 
are  those  of  firms  or  individuals 
not  now  in  broadcasting. 

( In  private  conversation.  Com¬ 
missioner  Durr  told  this  reporter 
that  he  is  concerned  less  with 
the  prospect  of  newspapers  as 
broadcasters  than  he  is  with  the 
possible  domination  of  radio 
by  giant  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Multiplicity  of  Voice 

James  L.  Fly,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  FCC— ’There  is  a 
great  need  for  diversity  of  con¬ 
trols  and  a  multiplicity  of  voice 
and  opinions. 

A.  D.  Willard,  Jr.,  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers — The  Communic;>tions  Act 
of  1934  needs  revision  to  bring 
it  up  to  date  and  regard  radio 
as  an  adult  industry.  We  dislike 
the  tendency  to  regard  broad¬ 
casters  as  common  carriers.  The 
idea  that  everybody  should  have 
equal  access  to  the  air  is  impos¬ 
sible.  There  isn’t  enough  room. 
Besides,  it’s  the  duty  of  the  li¬ 
censee  to  determine  what  is  im¬ 
portant  and  to  give  time  for  va¬ 
rious  views.  As  long  as  the  duty 
remains  with  the  licensee  to 
carry  speeches  of  political  can¬ 
didates  and  exercise  no  censor¬ 
ship  on  them,  the  station  own¬ 
ers  should  be  inunune  from  libel 
and  slander  damages.  Broad¬ 
casters  are  concerned  also  with 
the  ways  in  which  the  FCC  may 
censor  through  interference 
with  the  business  of  the  broad¬ 
caster  or  program  content. 
Broadcasters  want  legislation  to 
remove  that  fear. 


Thomas  Carskadon,  Twentieth 
Centupr  Fund  and  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  com¬ 
mittee  on  radio — ’The  ACLU 
Committee  ( which  includes  Ar¬ 
thur  Garfield  Hays  and  Morris 
L.  Ernst)  has  revived  its  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  mandatory  percent¬ 
age  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
public  issues  on  the  air.  The 
question  of  sale  of  time  for  con¬ 
troversial  issues  split  the  ACLU 
committee  wide  apart,  but  since 
then  the  NAB  abolished  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  issue,  and  now 
even  Father  Coughlin  can  go  on 
the  air  if  he  can  pay  the  bill. 
(Mr.  Fly  interrupted  to  say  that 
a  station  can  still  refuse  to  sell 
time. ) 

PAC's  Policies  Told 

Lewis  Frank,  National  Citi¬ 
zens’  Political  Action  Commit¬ 
tee — We  usually  find  ourselves 
going  along  with  Commissioner 
Durr’s  ideas  but  now  we  would 
go  a  step  further  and  ask  for  a 
law  to  provide  rigid  standards 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  a  sta¬ 
tion  must  devote  to  discussion 
of  public  issues.  We  take  issue 
with  the  NAB  on  its  position 
that  the  station  operator  should 
determine  what  goes  on  the  air. 
His  own  political  views  are  in¬ 
volved.  ’There  should  be  a  fed¬ 
eral  stipulation  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  public  service.  The 
public  should  be  kept  conscious 
of  its  ownership  of  the  air 
waves  and  how  little  it  takes  to 
operate  an  FM  station.  ’The  FCC 
should  provide  engineering  as¬ 
sistance  to  non-profit  groups 
who  want  to  operate  FM  sta¬ 
tions.  The  PAC  is  specifically  in 
favor  of  the  Celler  Bill  which 
would  require  a  station  to  ad¬ 
vertise  its  application  for  a  li¬ 
cense  renewal  every  three  years. 
It  also  wants  reasonable  prices 
on  stations. 

Leave  It  to  Public 

Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  coun¬ 
sel  for  ACLU — It’s  no  business 
of  the  government  what  other 
interests  a  broadcaster  may  have. 
We  should  leave  all  this  to  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
enlightened  self  interest.  As  for 
libel  and  slander  damages,  a 
broadcaster  ought  to  know  that 
he  assumes  liability  by  reading 
scripts. 

Milton  Stuart,  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  but  speak¬ 
ing  for  himself — It’s  impossible 
for  us,  without  the  power  of 
subpoena,  to  find  out  who  runs 
the  various  media — radio,  news¬ 
papers  and  movies.  Who  sets  the 
policy?  Who  is  he?  Where  does 
he  get  his  money?  By  virtue 
of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  we 
learned  that  a  certain  commen¬ 
tator  is  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign 
government.  There  should  be  a 
Congressional  investigation  of 
ownership.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  who  is  selling 
what  ideas.  ’There  ought  to  be 
rules  of  order  for  reply  time  and 


a  station  should  be  required  to 
broadcast  letters  from  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Roger  Baldwin,  director  of 
ACLU  —  The  Civil  Liberties 
Union  keeps  going  with  an  in¬ 
satiable  capacity  for  indigna¬ 
tion. 

One  session  was  given  over  to 
a  discussion  of  world  freedom 
of  the  press  and  Wilbur  S.  For¬ 
rest,  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
Committee,  reported  on  his 
world  tour  with  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Dean  Carl  Ackerman. 
He  also  told  of  the  development 
of  a  free  press  in  Japan. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Forrest  said  the  greatest  lever¬ 
age  to  use  in  obtaining  a  free 
press  elsewhere  is  for  the  U.  S., 
Great  Britain  and  others  to  give 
it,  leaving  those  who  don’t  as 
standouts  who  want  to  hide 
something. 

“We  should  have  a  free  press 
here  first,”  said  a  member  of 
of  the  audience. 

Against  UNRRA  Rider 

Claude  A.  Jagger,  assistarit 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  said  it  is  much 
easier  to  talk  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  about  freedom  of  the 
printed  word  than  about  free¬ 
dom  of  the  air  or  freedom  of 
movies. 

“Freedom  of  the  printed  word 
is  not  complicated — we  should 
go  after  that  principle  first,”  Mr. 
Jagger  contended. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  a  45  to 
5  vote  was  recorded  against  at¬ 
taching  the  free  press  rider  to 
the  UNRRA  Bill. 

’"The  Union  is  for  a  free 
press,”  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  “but 
not  if  it  depends  on  empty  bel¬ 
lies.” 

A  former  consular  official  for 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  told  the 
conference  that  a  free  press  can 
never  be  obtained  in  South 
America.  He  reported  that  the 
President  of  Haiti  had  issued  a 
decree  forbidding  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  discuss  the 
San  Francisco  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization, 
and  his  father  went  to  jail  for 
violating  that  edict. 

The  President,  he  added,  has 
decreed  formally  that  the  Four 
Freedoms  “are  only  a  formality, 
not  applicable  in  Haiti.” 

■ 

Named  Ad  Director 

H.  Charles  Bartlett,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Stern 
Brothers’  department  store  in 
New  York  City  before  Navy 
service  as  a  lieutenant,  has  been 
named  publicity  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  O’Connor,  Mof- 
fatt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  de¬ 
partment  store. 


No  Publicity  Sought 
On  Private  Jaunts 

Washington,  Nov.  26 — Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  surprise  visit  to 
help  his  mother  celebrate  her 
birthday  yesterday  at  Grand¬ 
view,  Mo.,  was  made  without 
advance  notice  to  the  press  but 
it  was  indicated  today  at  the 
White  House  that  the  President 
will  reserve  the  right  to  make 
non-official  trips  without  invit¬ 
ing  publicity. 

Press  Secretary  Charles  G. 
Ross  said  Mr.  ’Tnunan  wanted 
to  drop  in  on  his  mother  unan- 
nounc^  —  “without  fuss  and 
feathers.”  He  asked  a  newsman 
at  his  conference  today  what  use 
could  have  been  made  of  the 
information  if  given  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  when  he  was  told  the 
Kansas  City  newspapers  could 
have  been  alerted,  Ross  said  that 
is  exactly  what  was  not  wanted. 

House  Imposes  Check 
On  Radio  Script  Quiz 

Washington,  Nov.  28  —  The 
House  has  applied  brakes  to  its 
special  committee  investigat¬ 
ing  un-American  activities  by 
referring  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committw 
a  bill  to  establish  official  super¬ 
vision  over  radio  commenta¬ 
tors  and  their  scripts. 

Author  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  is  Rep.  John  S.  Wood. 
Georgia  Democrat. 

The  Wood  Committee  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  manuscripts  used  by 
seven  broadcasters  “at  least 
four  of  which  are  worthy  of 
further  investigation,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  public  announcement. 
Counsel  Ernie  Adamson,  who 
manifestly  was  disturbed  by  the 
sidetracking  of  the  Wood  bill, 
said:  “If  it  is  recommended 
that  the  inquiry  be  carried  by 
the  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mittee,  the  un-American  activ¬ 
ities  committee  would  be  the 
prosecutor  of  the  case  against 
the  commentators,  while  the 
commerce  committee  would  sit 
as  judge.” 

Creation  of  a  legislative 
“court”  in  this  manner  with  one 
committee  judging  and  another 
prosecuting  Is  something  novel 
in  congressional  practice.  It 
never  has  been  done  before 
within  the  memory  of  veteran 
members  and  the  likelihood  of 
setting  this  precedent  is  not 
considered  seriously. 

High  point  of  the  Wood  Bill 
would  require  radio  stations  to 
make  clear  identification  of  pror 
grams  as  either  “news  items” 
or  “the  personal  opinion  of  the 
commentator.” 
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EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  OF  THE 
SPOKANE  MARKET  AUTHORITATIVELY 
PLACED  AT  TOTAL  OF  $993,218,000 


Not  far  to  go  now!  According  to 
Sales  Management’s  Annual  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  the  36  counties  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  Spokane  Market  had  a  com¬ 
bined  Effective  Buying  Income  of 
$993,218,000  in  1944 — only  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  short  of  a  Billion  Dollars.  Rea¬ 
sons?  They  are  not  one  but  many, 
including  the  Inland  Empire’s  great 
farm  industry  with  crops  valued  at 
$^6,2^,000  in  1944 — big  demand  for 
the  region’s  lumber,  minerals,  packing¬ 
house  products  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables — substantial  new  pay¬ 
rolls  created  by  the  cheap  power  from 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Pent-up  buying 
power  in  Spokane  and  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire  is  tremendous.  Despite  the  end 
of  the  war,  strong  demand  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  output  of  the  district’s 
farms,  lumber  mills  and  mines.  Pay¬ 
rolls  and  earning  power  have  con¬ 
tinued  at  high  level.  Wheels  are  still 
turning  in  important  industries  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  War.  Grand  Coulee  power 
spells  further  great  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  while  the  irrigation  of  over  a 
million  acres  of  arid  but  fertile  land 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  means  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Inland  Empire’s  crop 
output  in  years  to  come — all  of  these 
favorable  factors  giving  assurance 
that  the  Billion  Dollar  goal  will  soon 
be  reached. 


Waaklnctoa 

Adams 

Asotin 

Bonton  . 

Chrian  . 

Columbia 
Douglas  ... 
Farry  . . 

Franklin  . . . 
Garfield  . 

Grant 

Kittitas  _ 

Lincoln 
Okanogan  . . 
Pend  Oreille 
Spokane 
Stevens 
Walla  Walla 
Whitman  .  . 
Yakima  ... 
Idaho 

Benewah  . . . 
Bonner  ... 
Boundary  . . 
Clearwater  . 
Idaho  .... 
Kootenai  . . . 

Lauh  . 

Lewis . 

Ne*  Perce  . . 
Shoshone  . . . 
OrecoM 
Umatilla  ... 


%  7,377,000 
4.917.000 
10.909,000 
50.138,000 
6.192,000 
4.438.000 
2.758,000 
8.558.000 
4.458.000 
12.455.000 
24.347.000 
15.419.000 
20.426.000 
6.141.000 
361.946.000 
14.168.000 
45349.000 
35361.000 
116396.000 


$  4.676.000 
9390.000 
5.492,000 
6,428.000 
7,781.000 
26.063.000 
18.945.000 
4.060,000 
20.651,000 
21386.000 
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%  31.060.000 


Flathead 

Lake 

Lincoln  . 
Mineral  . 
Missoula 
Sanders  • 

TOTAL 


$  25.097.000 
8.467.000 
5.763.000 
1304.000 
37.434.000 
5.428.000 
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California  Publishers 
Plan  Expansion  Moves 


HANPORO.  Cal..  Nov.  26— l<ocal 
newi,  local  editorials,  and  local 


tion  of  their  new^aper  opera¬ 
tions  to  Chico,  Mr.  Baaubalre 
said. 

The  co-publishers  of  the  Han¬ 
ford  Journal  and  Hanford  Sen- 
Ctnel  last  month  Jointly  pur¬ 
chased  the  Chico  (Cal.)  Record 
from  V.  C  Richards  and  C.  H. 
Deuel. 

**Nor  am  I  ever  again  going 
to  mis  other  business  with  the 
newspaper  publishing  bustnesa,** 
remarked  Mr.  Beaubaire,  who 
during  the  war  found  himself 
operating  newspapers,  a  war 
plant  and  an  amusement  com¬ 
pany  while  his  partner  was  with 
the  Marine  Corps  in  the  Pacific. 

Plan  New  Plant 

Already  plans  are  underway 
lor  a  new  plant  at  Chico.  A  new 
16-page  twin  fiatbed  preu, 
all  new  stereotyping  and  new 
composing  room  equipment 
have  been  ordered. 

To  carry  out  the  localized 
policy.  Arch  Nichols,  for  IS 
years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Visalia  (Cal.)  nmct^etta,  has 
been  named  general  manager. 

Mr.  Beaubaire’s  decision 
against  future  diversification  of 
activities  comes  after  quite  un¬ 
usual  experience.  Mr.  Topping 
and  he  bought  the  Hanford  prop¬ 
erties  in  1940.  Soon  after  th^ 
became  interested  in  the  use  of 
color  in  newspapers,  and  before 
long  they  were  operating  a  plant 
producing  color  units  for  flat  bed 
presses. 

Hie  real  swing  into  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  came  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Beaubaire  started  operating 
a  plant  producing  firing  pins, 
bomb  parts,  hand  grenade  parts 
and  also  aircraft  parts  for  plane 
companies. 

"Perhaps  this  was  the  only 
war  contract  to  lose  money,  but 
we  were  losing  and  as  a  result 
we  turned  to  the  amusement 
business,"  Mr.  Beaubaire  re¬ 
ported. 

Entry  into  the  entertainment 
field  began  first  as  a  civic  move 
to  provide  amusement  for  war- 
inflated  Hanford.  Mr.  Beaubaire 
found  that  the  best-name  attrac¬ 
tions  grossed  the  most,  that 
headliners  could  be  obtained  if 
contracted  for  several  appear¬ 
ances.  As  a  result  he  soon  was 
operating  a  circuit  of  one-night 
snmds  up  through  Califomia’s 
interior  valleys  and  into  Oregon. 

Meanwhile  Keith  Topping,  a 
former  Stanford  football  star, 
later  with  Arthur  Kudner  Ad- 
tislng  Agency  in  New  York  for 
three  years,  was  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Marines.  Sfo. 
Beaubaire  had  assumed  the 
triple  newspaper  role  of  editor, 
business  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  addition  to  his 
new  business  operations. 

That's  ended  now.  The  amuse¬ 


ment  company  has  been  sold,  the 
war  plant  contract  terminated, 
and  the  co-publishers  will  no 
longer  participate  in  the  color 
printing  plant  activity,  Mr.  Beau- 
bairs  said. 

Mr.  Beaubaire.  a  Stanford 
graduate  of  19S5,  startled  the 
student  world  when  a  senior  by 
phoning  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  asking  financial 
assistance  for  a  national  student 
newspaper  conference  to  ex¬ 
press  views  of  college  students. 
Mr.  Hearst  assisted,  and  a  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  was  held  in 
19S4.  Mr.  Beaubaire  was  elected 
parley  president 

Mr.  Beaubaire  started  his 
newspaper  work  with  the  old 
Pacific  Coast  News  Service  as 
San  FrancL'co  Peninsula  corre¬ 
spondent  Then  he  went  to  SNS 
and  thence  to  the  San  Francueo 
Examiner  as  reporter. 

He  was  on  special  assign¬ 
ments  for  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  next,  then  became  public 
relations  director  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  World  Fair,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

He  hit  the  slicks  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Henry  Ford  interview 
for  Cosmooolltan  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  California  in  1940  with 
Mr.  Topping  to  purchase  the 
Hanford  newspapers.  Within 
seven  months  of  the  purchase  a 
vacant  theater  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  work  begun  on  a 
new  plant 

a 

Cambridge  Press  Qub 
Names  Osldn  President 

CAMBamoK.  Mass.,  Nov.  26— 
OfRcera  of  the  Cambridge  Press 
Club,  consisting  of  Boston  news¬ 
papermen  and  others  who  at  one 
time  worked  in  this  city,  were 
elected  last  week,  with  Benjamin 
Oskln.  Boston  Herald,  chosen  as 
president 

Other  offlcers  are  John  Mason 
Potter,  Boston  Globe,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  William  Pyle,  Boston 
American,  secretary;  Robert  Mc- 
Coimack,  Boston  Record,  treas¬ 
urer;  John  J.  McGillicuddy, 
Cambridge  Sentinel,  auditor;  Ed¬ 
ward  Toomey,  USNR,  formerly 
of  the  American,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  annual  club  banquet  will 
be  held  Dec.  5  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
mander  here. 

a 

N.  Y.  Japanese  Paper 

Noknbei  5hinpo,  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  Japanese  language  newspa¬ 
per  to  be  published  in  New  York 
City  since  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
started  publication  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  American  News  Corp., 
and  an  English  language  news¬ 
paper  for  second  generation  Jap¬ 
anese  Is  planned  for  next  month, 
the  Nisei  Week.  Promising  sup¬ 
port  of  democratic  ideas  and  ac¬ 
tion.  the  new  paper  will  supply 
nee^  of  the  nearly  doubled 
Japanese  population  in  the  city. 


Booklet  Reprinted 

Continuing  demand  irom  all 
ports  ol  the  country  has  iorced 
a  second  printing  oi  “City  in 
the  Dark.**  the  booklet  pub* 
lished  last  September  by  the 
Bureou  oi  Advertising.  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  telling  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  New  York  when 
people  were  deprived  ol  news¬ 
papers  during  the  19-day  de¬ 
liverers'  strike  last  July. 

“Few  studies  we  have  made 
hove  brought  so  sharp  and 
lavorable  a  reaction  not  only 
trom  sellers  but  item  buyers 
and  users  ol  advertising.*' 
Georgs  Benneyan.  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  director  of  research 
and  promotion,  said  in 
making  the  new  edition  avail¬ 
able. 

McGcdfin  Honored 
By  U.  S.  Navy 

Chicago,  Nov.  26  —  William 
McGaffln,  Chicago  Daily  Newt 
correspondent  in  the  Far  EasU 
has  been  given  the  Asiatic-Pa¬ 
cific  Theater  Ribbon  by  Adm. 
Nlmltz,  former  commander  In 
chief.  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  newly- 
appointed  chief  of  naval  opera¬ 
tions. 

McGaffln,  who  has  been  with 
the  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
since  1944,  was  formerly  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field  for  seven  years.  He 
reported  the  war  In  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  the  North  East,  India, 
Burma,  China.  Russia,  and  ac¬ 
companied  American  Invasion 
forces  at  Saipan,  Guam  and 
other  points. 

s 

Christmas  Edition 

With  the  Nov.  16  issue,  the 
Monrovia  (CaL)  News-Post  got 
off  to  a  flying  start  on  Hs  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  advertising  by 
publishing  a  special  Christmas 
number  with  a  red  and  green 
Santa  Claus  "calling  all  shop¬ 
pers"  on  the  front  page  of  Ssic- 
tion  m,  a  special  Vtue  section 
of  gift  advertising  and  Christ¬ 
mas  suggestions  wrapped  around 
the  regular  news  sections. 


LCADBRSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  ten  moodis 
of  1S)4S  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was  one 
and  a  quarter  million  lines 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
Its  21st  consecutive  vw  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


Shackford  Heads  UJ>. 
UNO  Stofi  in  London 

Washincton,  Nov.  26 — R.  R, 
Shackford.  chief  of  the  United 
Press  State  Department  staff 
here,  is  now  in 
London,  direct¬ 
ing  U.P.  cover¬ 
age  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  ses¬ 
sions  of  the 
United  Nations 
Organization. 

The  first  formal 
sessions  are 
scheduled  to  be-  , 
gin  Dec.  1. 

Among  those  ae- 
sistlng  Shack¬ 
ford  are  Frank 
Breese  and  Shaekloed 
Bruce  Munn,  of  U.P.'s  London 
diplomatic  st^.  Virgil  Pinklw, 
vicepresident  for  Europe,  is  In 
charge  of  overall  operations. 

In  the  10  years  Shackford  has 
been  with  the  U.P.  all  but  two 
have  been  spent  In  its  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  He  was  the  first  to 
flash  word  of  the  fall  of  Corregi- 
dor  and  Bataan,  and  was  on  ths 
Job  when  first  news  came  of  ths 
German  invasion  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Since  1943,  Shackford  has 
covered  the  State  Department 
and  embassies. 


New  Ad  Agency 

Opening  of  Perry’s  Advettia- 
ing  Agency  at  133Vk  South  Salir 
bury  St.  Raleigh.  N.  C,  has  been 
announced.  President  is  Wil¬ 
fred  J.  Perry,  formerly  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Rub 
land  (Vt)  Herald. 
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We  pledge  you,  however,  that  The  Free  Press  will 
never  be  content  with  mere  supremacy  in  circu¬ 
lation,  but  will  seek  additionally  to  inspire  and 
encourage  the  type  of  public  leadership  this  country 
needs  if  it  is  to  safeguard  individual  liberties  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

^i)c  Detroit  ^xee 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
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Weekly  ‘News’  Ads 


Build  Baby 

By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlman 

ON  May  25,  1927  Maude  A. 

Smith  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  op¬ 
ened  a  little  furniture  and  bed¬ 
ding  store  in  her  home.  In  1930, 
she  moved  to  a  modest  store  on 
ttie  fringe  of  the  business  sec¬ 
tion.  During  ttie  depression 
days,  she  concentrated  on  wom¬ 
en's  coats.  Dresses  were  added 
later.  She  pulled  through  the 
tough  years,  and  in  19S8  trebled 
the  size  of  her  store. 

In  1944,  a  small  stock  of  in¬ 
fants’  wear  was  purchased.  Then 
a  stunt  was  tried.  A  classified 
ad  was  run  in  the  Salisbury 
THmes,  with  a  headline  that  read, 
“Smiling  baby's  picture  wanted.’’ 
The  replies  rolM  in.  From  the 
pictures  submitted,  one  was  se¬ 
lected  which  is  run  at  the  top  of 
a  weekly  merchandise  ad  with 
the  heading,  “Little  Phillip 
says.” 

After  “Little  Phillip”  had 
caught  on,  another  ad  was  sched¬ 
uled  weekly  in  which  the  births 
of  the  previous  week  are  re¬ 
ported,  each  with  a  little  news 
item. 

At  the  top  of  this  2-column  by 
7-inch  ad,  a  reverse  plate  is  run 
showing  a  small  stork  and  a  big 
caption,  “Births.”  Following 
the  caption  is  this  sub-heading, 
“Births  during  the  past  week  as 
reported  to  the  Stork  Columnist 
at  Smith  Dress  Shop.” 

Receive  Booklets 

Then  comes  the  catch  line 
which  reads  as  follows,  “Each  of 
the  names  published  in  this  col¬ 
umn  will  receive  from  the  Smith 
Dress  Shop  a  booklet  entitled 
‘Baby  Days.’  ” 

The  16-page  booklet,  done  in 
colored  offset,  is  a  really  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  work.  A  record  of 
birth,  baby  phrases,  weights, 
health  record  up  to  one  year, 
etc.,  etc.,  provide  a  simple  rec¬ 
ord  of  just  about  everything 
that  happens  to  the  baby  during 
its  first  year. 

Several  pages  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  about  Mrs.  Smith  who  has, 
since  she  started  in  business, 
spent  practically  every  one  of 
her  advertising  dollars  in  a 
newspaper.  Before  passing  on 
to  a  su^ested  outline  for  selling 
one  or  more  baby  stores  in  your 
market,  we  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  a 
much  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  advertiser  and  the 
salesman  who  is  servicing  an 
account. 

1st — With  the  exception  of  our 
regular  Thursday,  Friday  or  Sat¬ 
urday  food  page  sections,  which 
contain  most  of  the  super-mar¬ 
ket  and  chain  store  food  ads,  the 
average  woman,  “prowls” 
around  your  paper  seeking  news 
about  local  people,  what  they 
did  yesterday,  who  is  going  to 
be  married,  who  left  for  an  army 
camp  or  eastern  or  western  sea¬ 
board  point  to  see  a  returning 
son,  relative,  or  husband.  Wom¬ 
en  buy  moat  of  the  things  ttiat 
are  advertised  in  newspapers; 


Business 


but  it’s  quite  a  shock  to  examine 
any  of  the  continuing  studies 
that  have  been  done,  and  sec 
the  rating  of  some  very  good  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Why  don’t  they 
“stop”  women?  Why  aren’t  they 
read?  Because  the  ads  are  too 
much  like  ads.  They  don’t  have 
news  value.  Result,  many  of 
them  are  skipped. 

2nd — ^To  get  a  news  slant  in 
any  ad,  r^uires  study,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  ingenuity.  Mrs.  Smith 
started  with  a  simple  idea, 
“Wanted  a  smiling  baby.”  Once 
she  found  the  picture  she  liked, 
she  then  shifted  to  another  idea, 
a  weekly  report  of  babies  bom 
the  previous  week.  Any  editor 
will  tell  you  that  the  idea  is  a 
“natural.” 

3rd — ^To  get  a  news  angle  for 
a  series  of  ads,  spend  a  few  eve¬ 
nings  going  over  the  six-day 
Troy,  N.  .  report. 

Check  the  different  sections  of 
the  paper.  Note  the  plages  that 
attract  the  greatest  number  of 
women  and  the  kind  of  news 
that  draws  them. 

The  net  of  what  we  have  tried 
to  point  out  is  this.  Newspaper 
advertising,  to  get  an  audience, 
must  have  a  news  twist. 

Suggested  Campaign 

If  you  do  not  have  a  live,  ag¬ 
gressive  infants’  apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessory  srtore  in  your  market, 
show  this  outline  to  some  live 
dress  shop  owner  who  likes 
children.  Suggest  to  him  that 
he  open  a  small  baby  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  own. 

If  you  have  a  live  prospect 
who  is  an  “in-and-outer,”  lay 
out  a  two-ad-a-week  program 
for  him— one  ad  devoted  to  mer¬ 
chandise  with  a  baby’s  picture 
at  the  head  of  the  ad,  and  an¬ 
other  one  which  records  the 
births  of  the  previous  week.  If 
space  is  limited,  list  the  birffis 
as  follows:  “Born  to  Lt.  Everett 
E.  Hearn  and  wife  a  daughter.” 
The  Smith  ad  listing  of  this 
birth  read  as  follows:  “Lt.  Ever¬ 
ett  E.  Hearn  and  Mrs.  Hearn  are 
announcing  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  at 
Peninsula  Hospital  Thursday 
morning.” 

If  possible,  always  run  the 
baby  ads  on  your  woman’s  page. 
The  merchandise  ad  should  be 
run  on  Thursday  or  Friday:  and 
the  record  of  births,  not  later 
than  Tuesday. 

In  addition  to  the  typical 
stocks  found  in  the  average  baby 
department,  there  is  no  reason 
why  scales,  bedclothes,  water 
bottles,  milk  bottles,  nipples, 
and  the  dozen  and  one  other 
items  needed  by  the  mother,  can¬ 
not  be  carried  in  stock. 

Besides  selling  several  thou¬ 
sand  lines  of  interesting  adver¬ 
tising,  you  will  be  doing  your 
community  a  real  public  service, 
by  helping  some  store  owner  to 
build  a  first-class  baby  depart¬ 
ment. 

(No.  163  in  a  series) 


Final  War  Paper 

Portland.  Ore..  Nov.  28— 
With  "A  Happy  Thanksgiving 
to  All."  the  Portland  Oregon 
lournal  has  just  published 
the  final  edition  oi  its  Armed 
Forces  Extra  which  was  star¬ 
ted  in  luly.  1942.  Florence 
Millsaps.  secretory  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  P.  L.  Jackson,  has  been 
editor  oi  the  publicotion 
which  recorded  the  doings 
and  whereabouts  oi  all  Jour¬ 
nal  employes  in  the  war. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Writers 
Speak  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  should  be  kept  in  su¬ 
preme  command  in  Japan,  even 
though  Russia  is  given  a  part  in 
the  occupational  government  of 
that  country,  and  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  should  develop  a 
more  positive  policy  in  meeting 
the  postwar  political  situation 
in  Europe. 

These  two  statements  stood 
out  in  the  question-and-answer 
forum  conducted  by  Malcolm 
Johnson  and  Gault  MacGowan, 
New  York  Sun  correspondents, 
who  appeared  here  last  week  at 
a  luncheon  given  by  the  Sun  at 
the  Chicago  Club.  Col.  Gilbert 
'T.  Hodges,  chairman.  Sun  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  presided. 

Johnson  declared  the  Amer¬ 
ican  general  was  proving  in 
every  way  to  be  the  master  of 
the  situation.  Johnson  advo¬ 
cated  retention  of  American 
bases  in  the  Pacific. 

MacGowan  expressed  the  need 
for  Russia  showing  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  desire  to  cooperate 
with  England  and  U.  S.  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  turn,  he  said,  must  make 
it  clear  to  Russia  what  U.  S.  ex¬ 
pects  to  do  in  the  settlement  of 
European  and  Asiatic  difficulties. 


Montana  Press  Group 
Names  Scholarship 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Nov.  26 — 
The  annual  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship,  given  by  the  Montana  State 
Press  Association,  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Dean  Stone  Scholar¬ 
ship  by  action  of  the  state  con¬ 
vention  held  here  recently. 

This  scholarship  is  given  to  a 
senior  journalism  student  at 
Montana  State  University  and  is 
based  upon  promise  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  journalism  and  general 
scholarship. 

Arthur  L.  Stone  was  the 
founder  and  for  30  years  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Montana  State  University. 


Quebec  Group  Formed 

Quebec,  Nov.  26 — A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  collaboration  has  been 
formed  at  Le  Soleil,  French  lan¬ 
guage  daily  here.  The  commit¬ 
tee  consists  of  10  members,  rep¬ 
resenting  management  and  em¬ 
ployes  in  equal  proportions.  Ob¬ 
ject  of  the  committee  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  industrial  and  professional 
education  of  the  staff  and  the 
management,  as  well  as  their 
social  welfare. 
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LegionDemands 
Free  Press 
Around  World 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Worldwide 
press  freedom  was  demanded  by 
the  American  Legion  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  here  last  week 
at  the  27th  National  Convention. 
The  resolation  read: 

“The  American  Legion  has  al¬ 
ways  supported  freedom  of 
speech,  fre^om  of  religion,  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

“The  American  Legion  wants 
a  free  and  unhampered  flow  of 
news  between  nations. 

“The  American  Legion  de¬ 
mands  complete  freedom  of  the 
press  and  expresses  itself  as  op¬ 
posed  to  any  movement  whi^ 
would  make  the  press  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  government.” 

A  resolution  to  eliminate  the 
word  “veteran”  or  other  service 
designation  in  crime  news  wu 
adopted  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
at  Springfield,  Ill.,  recently. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  are 
being  sent  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  ai^  to  all  press  services. 
■ 

Joins  Lumber  Paper 

Frederick  P.  Bassett,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  press  representative  of 
Agency  Service  Corp.,  Chicago, 
and  at  one  time  associate  editor 
of  Chicago  Motor  Club  publica¬ 
tions,  has  been  named  associate 
editor,  American  Lumberman. 
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niOPLE  molt*  iMws,  cmd  AP*t  staff  and  woridwid*  com 
■  wob  brings  tho  nows  to  tho  tolograph  odHor  in  P 


■  wob  brings  tho  nows  to  tho  tolograph  odHor  in  Psiih  fi 
Karachi,  India,  or  Lausonno,  Switzoriond,  fust  os  spoodily,  accuratoly  and  huaiaiify,ml 
Wichita,  Kons. 


Tako  tho  samo  kind  of  human  story,  happoning  on  opposito  sidos  of  tho  oorth . Ai 
known  artist  is  injurod  skiing  noor  Lausonno,  Switzorland  . . .  AP*»  corrospondont  pins 
nows  to  tho  AP  buroau  at  Bomo  . . .  Thoro  it  is  immodiatoly  sont  by  AFs  spocid  M 
printor  circuit  through  Paris  to  London,  thoneo  via  AP*a  loasod  cabio  to  Now  YeiiLlh 
quickly  routed  into  tho  domostic  loasod  wiro  notwork,  to  Pooria  and  olsowhors...Md 
at  London,  Pari«,  Now  York  and  Son  Francisco,  it  has  boon  rolayod  into  AP**  wuH 
channols  to  AP  nowspapors  around  tho  world. 


Now  if  tho  skiing  accidont  hod  happonod  to  a  woil*kiwwn  porson  right  hoti 
say  ot  Sun  Valloy,  Idaho,  tho  story  vrould  hovo  boon  handlod  by  tho  sosn  k 
with  tho  samo  typo  of  focilitios,  in  tho  samo  workmaniiko  way. 


Tho  ond  of  tho  war  and  progrosshro  romovcd  of  imws  barriors  has  msdsf 
most  complotely  global  nows  oporatlon  in  fournalistic  history.  AP  nows  h  U 
and  printed  around  tho  world,  on  tho  high  piano  of  truthful,  unbiasod  reporthl 
is  famous.  Tho  world  map  horowHh  shows  somo  of  tho  AP's  buroaus.M<M| 
communications  points.  Now  buroaus,  now  communications  channols*  cm 
Tho  nowost  major  AP  buroau,  Southoost  Asia,  was  just  oponod  at  SingcM 
oporations  from  Saigon  to  Bcrtavia. 


Around  tho  urorld,  it  is 
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ilstontly  from  Everywhere! 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WITH  a  gun — contempt  of  court  and 
permanent  control  by  the  courts — at 
their  backs,  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  met  Wednesday  and  in  two  hours 
altered  its  bylaws  to  conform  to  a  court 
decree  and  elected  to  membership  those 
publishers  whose  denial  of  admittance  into 
AP  brought  about  the  anti-trust  suit. 

There  wasn’t  an  AP  member  present  at 
the  special  meeting  who  enjoyed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  there  wasn’t  one.  who  didn’t 
realize  the  threat  to  them  all  if  they  did 
not  act  in  this  way. 

So  reads  the  next  to  last  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Department  of  Justice  at¬ 
tack  on  the  AP  bringing  forth  many  new, 
conflicting  and  confusing  legal  theories 
from  government  lawyers  and  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Final  sentences  in  this 
chapter  should  be  the  words  of  the  AP 
directors  in  their  report  to  this  meeting: 

“Individually  the  Board  as  laymen  de¬ 
sire  to  record  their  unanimous  belief  that 
the  decision  of  both  the  lower  court  and 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  it 
constitute  an  unmistakable  assumption  of 
legislative  powers  by  the  judiciary.  The 
AP  is  not  a  monopoly  nor  does  it  tend  to 
become  a  monopoly.  What  the  AP  was 
charged  with  was  that  its  product  is  so 
superior  that  its  service  is  essential  to  a 
successful  newspaper — and  on  this  charge 
it  was  convicted!” 

’The  final  chapter,  yet  to  be  written,  will 
record  the  efforts  of  the  AP  to  have  the 
permanent  injunction  of  the  court  lifted 
and  progress  of  a  movement  in  Congress 
to  make  cooperative  news  agencies  free 
to  select  its  members. 

On  Dec.  8  the  permanent  injunction  of 
the  court  goes  into  full  force  and  effect. 
It  provides  for  the  court  to  retain  “Juris¬ 
diction  of  this  cause  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendants 
to  apply  to  the  court  at  any  time  for  such 
further  orders  or  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  carrying  out  of  this  judgment,  for 
the  modification  or  termination  of  any  of 
the  provisions  thereof,  or  the  enforcement 
and  compliance  therewith,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  violations  thereof.” 

Under  this  decision  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  may  bring  the 
AP  and  its  individual  members  before 
the  court  on  his  construction  of  any 
decision  of  the  AP  on  membership  mat¬ 
ters.  The  AP  would  be  under  constant 
necessity  of  justifying  any  determination 
it  might  make  and  would  expose  it  to 
answer  before  the  court  on  any  question. 

No  business  organization,  let  alone  an 
important  agency  of  American  newspapers, 
can  operate  under  such  restrictions.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  AP  board  to  consult 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a  motion  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  to  lift  injunction. 

’The  AP  members  have  fulfilled  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  court  decree.  They 
have  evidenced  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
that  decree  by  electing  Maf'shall  Field, 
EUeanor  Patterson  and  others  to  member¬ 
ship.  The  AP  should  now  be  freed  of  all 
court  control. 


ED1T®RIAL 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to  de¬ 
stroy,  hut  to  fufiSll,— St.  Matthew  V:  17. 


WAR  REPORTING 

THE  Infantry  Journal  takes  delight  in 
attacking  war  correspondents,  charging 
them  with  overwriting  and  the  use  of 
cliches  to  make  war  sound  more  colorful. 
’The  Journal’s  account  of  a  landing  would 
include  this:  “I  came  ashore  several  hours 
after  the  initial  landing  with  the  general 
and  his  staff  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  command  post  where  juleps,  flav¬ 
ored  with  native  mint,  were  waiting  for 
us.  .  .  .  From  where  I  am  watching  the 
battle  about  the  only  danger  is  from  fall¬ 
ing  coconuts.” 

This  facetious  attempt  at  humor  is  any¬ 
thing  but  funny. 

There  may  have  been  incidents  when 
reporters  behind  the  scenes  colored  their 
dispatches  of  front  line  action  attempting 
to  make  them  sound  like  eye-witness  ac¬ 
counts.  But  the  battlefields  of  the  world 
contain  the  bodies  of  too  many  war  cor¬ 
respondents  to  let  the  average  reader 
forget  they  were  in  the  thick  of  it  most 
of  the  time. 

’There  was  plenty  of  danger  ,in  that  com¬ 
mand  post  foxhole  on  Iwo  'Jima  when 
Keith  Wheeler  got  a  bullet  through  the 
jaw.  Ernie  Pyle  wasn’t  sipping  any  mint 
juleps  when  that  sniper  got  him  in  his 
sights.  Asahel  Bush.  Stanley  Gunn  and 
John  Terry  weren’t  looking  for  coconuts 
when  that  Jap  bomb  hit  them  on  Leyte. 

Take  a  look  at  the  casualty  lists  from 
Tarawa,  Iwo,  and  Okinawa  and  you  realize 
how  real  the  war  was.  The  war  corre¬ 
spondents  did  a  mighty  good  job  of  telling 
us  about  it. 


WHO  RUNS  THEM? 

MILTON  STUART,  of  the  hush-hush  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  com¬ 
plained  before  the  25th  anniversary  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  that  “it  is  impossible  for  us,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  subpena,  to  find  out  who 
runs  the  various  media — radio,  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  movies.” 

Mr.  Stuart  obviously  Is  unaware  of  the 
Act  of  Congress,  August  24,  1912,  amended 
March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  requiring 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  .publish  a 
statement  of  ownership,  management  and 
circulation  every  year. 

If  Mr.  Stuart  would  check  he  would 
find  a  record  of  the  chief  executives, 
names  and  addresses  of  all  stockholders 
and  bondholders  having  more  than  1% 
interest  for  all  newspapers. 
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NEWSPRINT  MEASURES 

NEWSPRINT  Limitation  Order  L-240 
probably  will  terminate  on  Dec.  3l. 
Several  publishers  and  newspaper  groups 
have  given  reasons  why  controls  should 
be  continued  next  year  but  neither  the 
Boren  Committee  nor  the  CPA  appears 
disposed  to  act  in  that  manner. 

We  are  in  favor  of  dropping  L-240,  even 
though  the  newsprint  outlook  for  next 
year  is  discouraging,  because  we  don’t 
want  newspapers  in  the  position  of  seek¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  governmental  control 
We  would  rather  have  the  industry  solve 
its  own  problems — and  we  believe  it  can. 

The  action  this  week  by  representatives 
of  regional  and  state  associations,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  ANPA,  urging  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  “New  England  Plan,”  was  in 
fine  spirit.  It  provides  for  an  emergency 
supply  of  newsprint,  to  which  newspapers 
will  contribute  if  called  upon,  up  to  not 
more  than  3%  of  their  tonnage,  to  be  used 
only  where  a  newspaper  is  faced  with 
suspension.  ’That  is  a  good  plan. 

But  it’s  like  closing  the  bsurn  door  after 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

Why  not  pursue  vigorously  the  plan  to 
keep  the  bam  door  closed?  We  refer  to  a 
former  ANPA  proposal  that  all  newspa¬ 
pers  should  consume  only  tonnage  allowed 
them  under  L-240  with  the  sliding  scale 
reduced  to  1-6%. 

We  must  have  a  plan  of  this  kind  in 
operation  through  the  ANPA,  state  and 
regional  groups  before  Jan.  1,  supple¬ 
mented  by  voluntary  inventory  controls 
and  the  “New  England  Plan.” 

BERMUDA  AGREEMENT 

INDICATIONS  from  the  Bermuda  Con¬ 
ference  are  that  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  will  sign  an 
agreement  lowering  cable  and  wireless 
rates,  abolishing  the  British  commimica- 
tions  monopolies  in  certain  countries  and 
granting  the  United  States  the  right  to 
maintain  direct  wireless  circuits  to  six 
British  Empire  points. 

Such  an  agreement  would  be  a  victory 
advancing  freedom  of  communicatiwis. 

The  United  States,  supposedly,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  right  to  establish  one  direct 
radio  circuit  each  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Palestine,  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda.  Also,  American  news  agencies 
for  the  first  time  will  be  able  to  broadcast 
messages  direct  to  clients  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  a  “first”  for  such  re¬ 
ciprocal  receiving  rights.  Elimination  of 
the  preferential  Empire  rate  and  lower 
U.  S.  press  rates  are  also  proposed. 

If  such  an  agreement  is  formally 
adopted  the  Bermuda  Conference  will 
have  been  eminently  successful.  There  is 
one  shadow  on  the  picture — the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  U.  S.  will  be  permitted  one 
direct  radio  circuit  in  the  countries  named- 
The  question  arises:  how  will  the  U.  S. 
determine  which  communications  com¬ 
pany  will  be  given  the  preference  in  each 
place?  The  movement  in  Washington  for 
a  merger  of  all  American  international 
commimications  companies  has  been  doad 
many  months.  We  hope  this  doesn’t  prompt 
the  corpse  to  rise  again. 
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personal 

jgNTION _ 

,  Ll.  COMDR.  C.  S.  JACKSON 
)  lias  returned  to  his  duties  as 
loociate  publisher  of  the  Port- 
I  Iwd  (Ore.)  Journal  after  more 
tiun  three  years’  Navy  service. 
H«  served  as  a  flight  instructor 
ftier  volunteering  for  active 
service  in  the  Naval  Air  Corps 
jn  1942,  and  the  last  four  months 
of  the  war  was  in  the  Marshall- 
Gilbert  Islands  area.  He  is  the 
jnndson  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson, 
*idow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Journal,  and  nephew  of  Pub- 
liiber  Phil  Jackson. 

M.  W.  Taggart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
frttt,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American. 
C.  L.  Douglas  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  from  news  editor  to  the 
managing  editor  post  on  the 
Press. 

James  K.  Danglade,  publisher 
of  the  Vevay  (Ind.)  Reveille- 
Enterprise,  has  returned  home 
after  being  stationed  at  Nancy, 
France,  as  an  American  R^ 
Cross  field  director. 

Juuus  DAvrosoN,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Daytona 
Beech  (Fla.)  Journal,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  War  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  arranged  for 
construction  of  an  auditorium 
on  an  island  in  the  Halifax 
River  as  a  permanent  World 
War  II  memorial. 


In  The  Business  Office 

GEORGE  J.  DELANEY,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  Bruno  J.  Michelon,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff, 
has  been  named  promotion 
manager  of  the  paper. 

Edward  J.  Dever,  Jr.,  who 
conducted  the  advertising  col¬ 
umn  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  was  with  the  paper  for 
nearly  15  years  in  its  financial 
news  department,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Printers’ 
Ink,  advertising  weekly. 

George  M.  Neil,  formerly  of 
the  law  firm  of  Bell,  Murdoch, 
Paxson  and  Dilworth,  Pliila- 
delphia,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager, 
trade  publication  division,  of 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Morning  Telegraph 
and  Daily  Racing  Form,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Charles  G.  Abbey,  advertising 
nnanager  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  resigned  from  his 
position  with  the  newspaper, 
Anne  Lester,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  Bruns- 
*nicfc  (N.  J.)  Home  News,  re¬ 
cently  was  presented  flowers  and 
gifts  by  fellow  employes  when 
she  celebrated  her  20th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  company, 

A.  Eugene  Bolles,  Jr.,  for- 
nnerly  managing  editor  of  the 
fiewark  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and 
recently  assistant  advertising 
in  the  General  Motors 
Rochester  plant,  has  joined  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
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Stem  Goes  Abroad 

F.  David  Stem,  president  ond 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,,  shown-  boarding  .a 
plane  at  La  Guordia  Airport, 
New  York,  lost  week  bound 
for  Europe 


sales  promotion  staff  of  Country 
Gentleman. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  A.  Doepke,  AAF, 
has  returned  to  his  old  job  as 
local  advertising  manager  of  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot.  Also 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Colo¬ 
nel  Doepke  served  this  time  as 
personnel  officer  at  the  Middle- 
town,  Pa.  Air  Technical  Service 
Command  headqiurters  and 
later  shifted  to  similar  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

Lt.  Comdr.  R.  Blayne  Mc- 
CuRRY  has  been  released  from 
the  Navy  and  will  return  to 
Indianapolis  as  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  Pictorial  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Advertising  Club  and  while  in 
service  was  on  the  headquarters 
public  relations  staff  at  Great 
Lakes  in  charge  of  press  and 
photography. 

Howard  K.  Chafton  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  job  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Times  after  AAF 
service  in  Italy  as  engineer  gun¬ 
ner  on  a  B-24. 

James  S.  McAnulty,  formerly 
a  major  in  the  Army  with  20 
months  of  service  overseas  in 
the  Italian  and  African  theaters 
of  war,  has  returned  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  of  Allen-KIapp 
Co.,  publishers’  representatives. 

In  the  Nov.  17  issue  of  E&P 
it  was  reported  that  Milton 


Eilert  has  been  promoted  to 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal.  Mr.  Eilert  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  circulation  mana¬ 
ger.  C.  W.  Bevinger  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Company,  which 
comprises  both  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  the  Press-Scimitar. 

Mel  Cathcart,  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Hamilton 
( Ont. )  Spectator  prior  to  his 
enlistment  in  Canada's  Army, 
has  rejoined  the  sales  staff  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  from 
service. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LISTON  ELKINS,  who  has 

been  with  the  Waycross  ( Ga. ) 
Journal-Herald  since  1924  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor, 
will  become  executive  manager 
of  the  Waycross  and  Ware 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dec.  1. 

Joe  Lambright,  Jr.,  who  was 
on  active  duty  as  a  Navy  lieu¬ 
tenant  until  recently,  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Brunswick  (Ga.)  News.  Before 
entering  service  he  was  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Savannah 
( Ga. )  News. 

Guy  Tiller,  former  sports 
publicity  director  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  just  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Navy  after 
nearly  four  years’  service,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Journal’s 
sports  staff. 

William  O.  Miller  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  honorable  discharge 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  after 
five  years’  service  in  the  Pacific 
and  has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
and  Mobile  Register  are:  L.  O. 
Vallery,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Coast  Guard,  who 
previously  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Louisiana;  Evelyn  Gray, 
formerly  of  the  AP  bureaus  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  Betty  Boykin,  who 
formerly  did  newspaper  work 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Staley  Cook,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times-News,  has  b^n  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
May  Memorial  Library  at  Burl¬ 
ington. 

Bernice  Jenkins  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  Columnht  GhicI*  for  Mothors 

YOUR  BABY  and  MINE 

by  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 

Elditors  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  birth  rate 
are  now  reserving  space  for  Myrtle  Meyer 
EUdred’s  indispensable  advice  for  new 
mothers.  A  complete  department  on  baby 
care,  it  also  includes  free  leaflets  and  the 
personal  counsel  of  Mrs.  Eldred. 

For  Late  Proofs,  Wire  the 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Des  Moinos,  Iowa 
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THE  WOLF 

by 

Leonard  Sansone 


Who  is  he? 

The  20th  century  Don  Juan. 

Who  knows  the  Wolf? 

Millions  of  G.I.’s.  He  was 
distributed  in  3,000  service 
publications. 

What  is  the  Wolf  going  to 
do  now? 

Entertain  the  entire  family 
from  young  to  old  (yes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  children). 

When? 

On  Jan.  7th,  1946. 

Who  makes  the  Wcdf? 

Sergeant  Leonard  Sansone, 
who  says,  “The  Wolf  will  be 
less  rugged  in  civilian  life 
but  he  is  still  plenty  sharp.” 

Wire  or  Write  for  sample 
Wolf  Howls  and  rates. 

FEATURE  , 
SYNDICATE 

290  EAST  42no  STSiET, 
'NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y.  i 
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in  (Mass.)  Newt,  is  on  termimi 
leave  from  the  Army,  and  hai 
Joined  the  reportonal  staff  ni 
the  Springfield  Aepublicaa, 
phia  Daily  Newt  after  serving  Frank  Bauer,  former  coi» 
as  a  chief  petty  officer  in  the  reader  on  the  Springfield  Neit 
Navy.  and  a  copy  editor  on  the  Htr^ 

Milton  Prensky,  formerly  of  Timet  when  1m 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer't  li-  enter^  militory  service,  hu  re 
brary  staff,  has  accepted  a  posi- 

tion  as  head  librarian  for  Aith-  returned  to  the  Times. 
finder  magazine  in  Washington,  Emma  E.  T.  Little,  foroMi 
~  “  women’s  news  writer  for  the 

Philadelphia  In-  Worcester  (Ma^)  Telegrmi. 
lltarv  seiwice  are  returned  to  Worcester  from 
nSl^J  li"  the  Aleutians,  where  she  spmit 
desk,  and  Bob  “  months  u  a  member  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Militarr 
.  .  Service.  After  leaving  Wore» 

AW,  who  ter.  Miss  Little  was  news  editor 

It  Ji-t-f  tne  seven  months  for  radio  statisD 
■ned  to  the  Phito-  WBZ-WBZA  in  Boston  sai 
In  following  his  Springfield,  Mass. 

r  STEPHEN  D.  DONAHUE,  who 

Bulttln  job  'SSirAJ'lbS 

(UTON  is  se^i^  based  in  Colorado  Spriaft, 
eiphta  Bull^ns  colo.,  has  been  honorably^ 
o  provide  bull^  charged  as  major  and  hu  re 
lewspapers  radio  tum^  to  the  Worcester  Gss^ 
as  city  editor.  He  was  staff  re 


North  Carolina,  has  received  a  correspondent  for  the  AP 
>NALS  federal  civil  service  appoint-  South  America  and  Europe, 

continued  from  page  43  m  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  as  jqhn  Cassell  has  returned  to 

contact  representative  for  the  the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel- 
Veterans  Administration. 

J.  Robert  Rethmeyer,  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Timet,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  paper  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  general 
staff  of  thle  Olan  Mills  Portrait 
Studios.  He  Joined  the  Times  in 
1937,  after  working  11  years  on  q  q 
the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-  'n.lw 
Item  Back  to  tr 

„  ■  .  .  quirer  from  i 

Henry  Reynolds  has  been  Scott 

honorably  discharged  from  the  ^hen  copi 
Navy  and  has  rejoined  the  hesb  camen 
sports  department  of  the  Mem-  ’ 
pMj  (T«ui.)  Comm.rcl.1  Bp- 

^  Nsvy  b&s  1*6 

Gene  Seibert,  reportea,  also  aelphia  Bull 
has  been  discharged  and  is  vaca-  honorable  d 
tioning  before  resuming  bU  M»n  i  ^  Ar 
post  on  the  Memphis  Commer-  hack  at  hia  r 
dal  Apical  staff.  Rui«ul  H 

John  Hutchinson,  former  re-  q„  Ph^j 
porter  for  the  Memphit  Com-  sundav  desk 
merciai  Appeal  and  later  lieu-  that 

tenant  colonel  in  the  Army,  has  station  WPl 
been  discharged  and  now  is  J  ... 

with  the  San  Francisco  Call-  _ 

Bulletin.  Bulletin  also 

Harry  P.  Snyder,  AP  sUff  !5Jn'^ySn“u 

(^ROE  Riu 

discharged  as  a  lieutenant  com-  -,h„  urved 
mander  in  the  Navy  after  39  "ji®, 
mon^’  ^ce  and  is  back  on  fnfantry  in 
the  Job  in  Memphis.  Emma  E 

,  Mrs.  Pugh  Moore,  former  Record  bvlli 

aociety  editor  of  the  Nathville  « 

Mogozine  Digest  on  "Veterans—  staff  feature  writer. 

soSirt^^Uff  member  ?ormer!y'  Tho^n,  former 

on  the  editorial  staff  Mrs  Al  Roberts  is  out  of  the  Navy  gram  reporter,  has  Joined  tiM 
r-r-  Moore  has  JoinS  hlrhushS  and  back  on  the  Record’s  news  ^  M  tSe  Portsmouth  (N.  E) 
Pugh  Moore,  war  correspondent  afaff.  ^  Cartwrigot,  who  Herald. 

for  the  last  28  months  for  the  *^*y*J^  ®  ~®  William  Butler,  former  itM 

““  AP  in  England  and  Belgium,  addition  to  the  Rwords  spoils  reporter  for  the  Telegram,  bn 
•m  and  the  couple  will  vacation  in  department  Bai.  Kelia  Is  alM  been  honorably  discharged  from 
••  the  East  before  returning  to  back  to  the  Record  from  the  the  Navy  after  three  and  our 
k  MM  Nashville  to  be  with  Mrs.  Navy.  half  years’  duty  during  sdikh 

Moore’s  mother.  Lt.  Betty  Ryan,  columnist  he  saw  action  in  the  Southiml 

John  Temple  Graves.  Birm-  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tron-  Pacific  area.  Md  has  taken  » 
ruaaa  Ingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  col-  script  -  TeUgram,  has  received  ployment  in  Washington,  D.  C 
»■  J.  umnlst  delivered  the  piincij^  ber  honon^le  discharge  from  Louis  F.  Larkin,  former  rr 
^■amk*  address  at  the  recent  inaugural  the  WAVES.  porter  for  the  White  PWai 

tm'w  exercises  at  Wlnthrop  CoUege,  Lt.  Vernor  Schenck,  former  ( N.  Y. )  Dispatch,  has  come  ooi 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  at  which  Dr.  reporter  on  the  Spring/leld  (Continued  on  page  46) 


made  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun.  He  had 
been  on  sports  and  was  replaced 
there  by  Hugo  Germino. 

Doris  Williams,  former  radio 
continuity  writer,  has  Joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Durham 
Sun. 

W.  B.  Morgan,  former  state 
news  editor  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Durham  Herald,  has 
Joined  the  Siler  City  (N.  C.) 
Chatham  Newt  as  news  editor. 

Ralph  Si>rinkls,  who  has  been 
with  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. )  Newt 
for  the  post  three  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  reporter  to  acc^t  a 
position  with  the  AP  in  Char- 


Bbttt  Wannamkeb,  who 
toined  the  News  two  years  ago, 
has  resigned  to  Join  the  staff  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer. 

TOm  Fesperman,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  after  three  years’  Army 
service,  17  months  in  Italy,  has 
resumed  reporting  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Newt. 

Robert  S.  Matthews,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida,  Virginia  and 
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In  six  months,  over 
35,000  inquiries  have 
been  answered  by  Dr  Van  Dellen 
from  one  paper  alone! 


Guam,  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Sunday  department  He  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  Pacific 


emd  BuMime.  MS  NotsA  area,  where  he  covered  assign- 

kteem  4m.  TtL,  Stef  SSSa:  Obmub  ments  in  Tokyo  and  China. 

•aABaaaeeM,  BSUar;  Bi—v  K.  — -  ^  --  _ 

ca,  KttnemMmi.  Matthew.s  GRimTH,  former 

Mttpkie  IBS*  C—»ri3  reporter  for  the  Waynesboro 

f*  •y*.-  yHi  ( Va.  )•  Nets#- Virginian,  has  been 

Ttt.^rrmtke^  tMBi  Cmtmm  discharged  from  service  and 
-m  — --  will  Join  the  editorial  staff  of 
c—  ^  Tdh*  Richmond  Times  Dispatch, 

twi:  SpmmCemrnfmtd  He  was  a  member  of  the  public 
I.  n«aav  Nwam.  s«at  Bm$mm  St.,  relations  staff  at  Camp  Lee, 
w**>.  Cei- TUipaiii  TkywB  WM;  Va.,  for  nearly  four  years. 

IMS  k.  Tsvms,  141#  ItanMi  Km., 

TUsaS— iL  Oetm  SBlSi.  Harold  P,  Braman,  for  nearly 

Cmrn  Aemmtlm  Btfitummimt  three  and  one-half  years  a  lieu- 
Bt^,  Mtl*  *■<<<■#..>*■  tenant  commander  in  Navy  in- 
*?S?*-**^ /rt- 1!-  telligence  abroad,  has  Joined 

mIm  II'  TUmOm*.  IfiiUMM  N#L  the  National  Savings  and  Loan 
ST  0#k»:  "  CmwSS  Mem.  League,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
r.  "DwvMlHK'awMi  OoM  Lsm,  assistant  manager  and  is  editor 

****11-*®#^ _ . - of  the  League’s  new  official 

— f*  magazine.  Journal.  He  was  at 

Srrr*  #4^ *???-  la*  one  time  editor  of  the  Solem 

•ia^  m.  mSLmm  remieS  meoKm-  (O.)  Newt  and  later  a  foreign 


His  column  covers 
health  facts  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everyone  in 
clear,  understand¬ 
able  language.  For 
proofs  and  price, 
write  or  wire. 
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AT  A  COAL  TIPPLE 

J&L  OtiKoloy  tte«l  givc<  Rreater  itrenKth 
with  leu  weight  to  cart,  coal  chutes  and 
loading  equipment 


MOKE  PAYLOAD.. ..LESS  DEADWEIGHT 
....LONGER  LIFE 

WITH  JSrL  HICH'TEIMSILE 

OTISCOLOY  STEEL 

In  the  large  and  diversified  family  of  T&L  controlled  quality  steels,  Otiscoloy 
is  the  low-alloy,  high-tensile  member  that  serves  widely  and  well  where 
reduction  in  structural  weight,  without  loss  of  strength,  is  a  factor. 

A  field  in  which  this  is  highly  advantageous  is  transportation  where 
unnecessary  deadweight  is  a  constant  charge  against  revenues  and  where 
its  reduction  is  reflected  in  increased  payloads. 

On  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  lighter  weight,  Otiscoloy  reduces 
deadweight  by  25%.  It  also  lengthens  the  life  of  equipment  from  four  to  six 
times  by  its  resistance  to  atmospheric  corrosion  and  by  its  greater  resistance 
to  abrasion.  To  the  manufacturer  of  transportation  equipment,  Otiscoloy 
steel  offers  an  easily  workable  material,  for  it  can  be  readily  formed,  either 
hot  or  cold,  on  present-day  presses  and  has  excellent  weldability. 

For  all  ingenious  engineers  and  fabricators,  Otiscoloy  is  a  spark  to  the 
imagination,  a  spur  to  the  conversion  of  blue  prints  into  new  products  of 
steel  that  are  strong,  light  and  lasting. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  Ctu 

PITTSMURSHg  PCNNtVLVANiA  BliUfl 

FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURER 
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Steel  freight  cars  and  passenger  cars  are 
now  being  built  by  thousands.  Many  will 
be  constructed  of  Otiscoloy,  a  sp)ecial,  light¬ 
weight  steel  developed  by  J&L  that  has 
great  strength,  workability,  weldability, 
and  assures  gains  in  the  payload  up  to  25%. 

Otiscoloy  (pronounced  0-/xV-co-loy)  was  de- 
velop)ed  in  and  named  for  J&L’s  Otis  Works, 
Cleveland.  This  special  steel  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  other  J&L  works  as  continuous 
sheets  and  as  bars  of  varied  forms. 

Cool  still  king  on  n.R.*s  as  biggest,  cheapest 
source  of  primary  energy  for  locomotive 
power.  Through  Bituminous  Coal  Research, 
Inc.,  several  big  rail  carriers  are  conducting 
research  toward  development  of  (a)  gas 
turbine  locomotive  using  coal  as  basic  fuel, 
and  (b)  high-powered  steam  turbine-electric 
locomotive,  burning  coal. 

When  you  compare  watches  with  train  con¬ 
ductor,  his  is  correct,  for  it  must  be  kept 
within  30-second  variation  per  week. 

"Riding  the  gravy  train,"  an  expression  that 
may  lack  elegance,  aptly  describes  the  gain 
in  revenues  enjoyed  in  the  operation  of 
trains  made  up  of  equipment  fabricated 
from  Otiscoloy,  the  J&L  high-tensile  steel 
that  reduces  deadweight  by  25%.  In  an 
average  hopper  car  the  saving  Otiscoloy 
affords  gives  a  net  gain  in  the  payload  of 
11,000  pounds,  or  5J4  tons.  In  <1  100-car 
train,  this  amounts  to  some  550  tons,  which 
is  quite  a  ladleful  of  “gravy”  in  revenue. 

R.R.’s  carry  72%  of  ton-miles  handled  by 
all  carriers,  including  water,  motor,  pipe 
line  and  air. 

Europe  needs  million  freight  cars,  American 
army  transportation  experts  estimate,  many 
thousands  of  which  will  be  constructed  of 
light,  strong,  high-tensile  American  steels. 
'T'-raii,  hook-head  spike,  fish  plate  werein- 
vented  in  1830’s  by  Robert  L.,  son  of  John 
Stevens,  builder  of  1st  U.  S.  locomotive. 
Vi  ton  more  pay  freight  can  be  hauled 
when  you  operate  a  large  truck  made  from 
Otiscoloy,  for  this  is  the  average  saving 
afforded  by  this  J&L  high-strength  steel. 
Brake  wheel  frames  on  every  great  bomber 
in  our  huge  sky  fleet  and  on  many  other  of 
our  fighting  aircraft,  were  made  of  Otisco¬ 
loy,  to  save  weight  and  add  strength. 
When  bumpers  were  just  leaf  springs, 
their  simple  shape  made  processing  easy. 
They  were  hot  formed,  ground  and  polished, 
then  plated.  However,  the  hot  forming 
process  became  complicated  when  deeper, 
more  intricate  bumpers  with  end  extensions 
were  made.The  spring  steel  distorted  notice¬ 
ably  on  cooling,  requiring  more  grinding 
and  hand  work  before  plating.  As  a  result, 
companies  designing  cars  with  heavier 
bumpers  began  to  look  around  for  stronger, 
lighter,  more  workable  steel,  such  as  Otis¬ 
coloy,  and  the  trend  toward  high-tensile 
steels  for  this  use  seems  assured. 
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of  four  years’  Army  service  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram. 

Back  to  the  city  room  of  the 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  from  Army  service  are 
Chester  Redfern,  Hal  Kierce 
and  Jackie  Farrell.  Redfern 
and  Farrell  served  together  in 
the  Asiatic  theater.  Kierce  did 
radio  work  in  Alaska. 

William  H.  Newton,  now  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  recently  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  for  his  Army 
service  in  the  China  theater. 

John  Stewart,  formerly  with 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Journal, 
the  Rochester  News  and  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Post,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the 
“Town"  section  of  Pathfinder 
magazine. 

Jack  Banner,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  Maritime  Service 
with  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander,  and  Eo  Groif,  resigned 
as  exploitation  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  NBC,  have  announced 
the  formation  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  Banner  and  Grief, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City. 
Grief,  who  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  sports  writer  for 
the  Brooklyn  Times,  previously 
was  film  reviewer  and  radio 
editor  of  Motion  Picture  Daily 
and  managing  editor  of  Trade 
Journal  Syndicate.  Banner  for¬ 
merly  was  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  New  York  station 
WNEW,  on  Motion  Picture 
Daily,  and  associate  editor  of 
Radio  Guide  magazine. 

Andrew  Orysdale,  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  reporter,  has 
joined  the  U.P.  bureau  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

Paul  Lunsford,  rewrite,  and 
Curtis  Lovely,  general  assign¬ 
ments,  are  recent  additions  to 
the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Post.  Luns¬ 
ford  formerly  was  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  and 
Lovely  with  the  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  where  he  was  Post  cor¬ 
respondent. 

Gayle  Hayes  has  returned  to 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  sports  department 
after  three  years’  Navy  service. 
He  was  in  charge  of  sports  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  14th  Naval  dis¬ 
trict,  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Leighton  Housh  is  another 
armed  forces  veteran  to  return 
to  the  Register  and  Tribune 
sports  department.  In  service 
32  months,  he  was  a  sea  phase 
instructor  at  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School,  Key  West,  Fla. 

George  Coleman,  Register  re¬ 
porter,  has  return^  to  the  pa¬ 
per  after  43  months  in  the  Army, 
29  months  of  which  was  spent 
overseas.  Tony  Cordaro  has  re¬ 
turned  from  28  months  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  ETO  to 
the  Register  and  Tribune  sports 
department. 

Dave  Silverman,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Journal  managing 
editor,  recently  underwent  a 
major  surgical  operation.  He’ll 
return  to  his  post  the  first  of  the 
month. 

George  Zarry  of  the  Detroit, 


EDITORS  GET  TOGETHER  IN  CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati  newspaper  executives  greeted  Seymoiu  Berkson.  general 
manager  oi  InterPational  News  Service,  when  Berkson  arrived  in  the 
Ohio  city  recently  for  a  broadcast  on  the  NBC  World  Front  news  dis¬ 
cussion  program.  Shown,  L  to  r..  Robert  C.  Harris,  city  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star;  Berkson  and  Everett  Boyd,  managing  editor.  Cin- 
ciimati  Enquirer. 


Mich.,  U.P.  bureau  will  go  to 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  to  head 
the  new  U.P.  branch  office 
there. 

Charles  A.  Ihrkey,  associate 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  congregation  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Jack- 
son,  at  the  recent  annual  church 
board  meeting. 

Robert  Greiser,  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation,  effective  Dec.  2,  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nonpartisan  League 
Leader,  official  newspaper  of 
the  Nonpartisan  League.  He 
intends  to  purchase  a  news¬ 
paper  in  North  Dakota  which 
he  and  a  son,  Robert,  Jr.,  who 
is  serving  with  the  Navy  in  the 
South  Pacific,  will  operate. 

Maurice  Russell,  commander 
of  an  LCI  in  the  invasion  of 
the  Philippines,  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  service  and  is  re¬ 
turning  to  his  former  post  as 
news  editor  of  the  Caldwell 
(Ida.)  News-Tribune. 

E.  Harold  Banks,  former  To¬ 
ronto  newspaper  man  and  for 
16  years  Toronto  press  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  was  feted  by  his 
colleagues  at  a  banquet  on  his 
retirement  recently. 

Phyllis  Wilson,  for  five 
years  a  reporter  and  latterly 
music  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont. )  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  French  In¬ 
formation  Service  in  Ottawa. 

Gregor  Guthrie,  who  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  three 
years’  overseas  service  as  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Governor  General’s 
Foot  Guards,  has  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal. 

Vernon  Bower,  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  reportorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  Press  Gallery  on 
Parliament  Hill  to  cover  the 
civil  service  news  for  the  paper. 

Bert  Tebb,  deskman  with  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  prior 
to  enlisting  in  military  service 
at  the  start  of  the  war,  is  back 
on  the  paper’s  telegraph  desk. 

Lucien  Desbiens.  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Le  Devoir,  Mont¬ 
real  French  language  daily,  has 
been  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Quebec  Film  Censorship  Board. 

Edward  L.  Keithahn,  former- 


Iv  in  the  newspaper  business  in 
■^enino  and  Olympia,  Wash.,  is 
the  author  of  a  book  about  to¬ 
tem  poles  and  Indian  culture, 
entitled  “Monuments  in  Cedar.” 
Keithahn  is  now  curator  and 
librarian  of  the  Alaska  Histor¬ 
ical  Library  and  Museum  at 
Juneau. 

Dave  Dexter,  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Down  Beat,  is  editor  of 
Note,  monthly  Hollywood  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  popular  music 
field  soon  to  make  its  debut. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  on  the  now  de¬ 
funct  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 
Art  director  of  the  new  mag¬ 
azine  is  Lou  ScHURRER,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Harry  Lang,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter,  has  sold  his 
first  novel,  “Cadaver  on  the 
Hearth,”  a  whodunit. 

Florence  Ramon,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  department,  has  joined 
the  rewrite  staff  oi  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Journal. 

Richard  T.  Street,  former 
columnist  for  the  Montrose 
( Cal. )  Herald  and  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coastline 
Dispatch,  has  been  made  hon¬ 
orary  citizen  of  Boys’  Town. 
Neb.  He  recently  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  and  in¬ 
tends  to  publish  a  weekly  mag¬ 
azine,  entitled  “Dick  Street’s 
Sunday  Los  Angelan.” 

Warner  Jenkins  is  back  as 
city  editor  of  the  South  Bay 
Breeze,  Redondo  Beach.  Cal., 
after  three  years  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Service. 

Burt  Sims  is  back  at  his  for¬ 
mer  post  as  picture  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  after 
discharge  from  the  Army. 

Ray  Parker,  former  Examiner 
office  boy  who  was  a  POW  in 
Germany  for  18  months,  has 
been  appointed  head  office  boy. 

Al  Coffey,  former  Examiner 
reporter,  has  set  up  his  own 
public  relations  office  in  Los 
Angeles  following  release  from 
the  Navy. 

Frank  Finch,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  and  feature 
writer  under  the  pseudonym 
“Abercrombie,”  became  the 


^ther  of  a  baby  girl,  Deborah 
Corley  Finch,  Nov.  15. 

Elwood  Williams,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  IS  the  father  of  a  son,  born 
Nov.  19. 

Additions  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  of  the  AP  include 
Tom  Masterson,  from  the  De¬ 
troit  bureau;  John  Curtis,  from 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  Allan  E 
Paris,  with  the  Kansas  City  bu¬ 
reau  before  entering  the  Army. 

Bonnie  Wiley,  of  the  AP 
who  is  credited  with  being  the 
first  woman  war  correspondent 
to  serve  in  the  Pacific  theater 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  has  resumed  her  former 
post  of  feature  editor  in  the 
bureau  in  that  city. 

Don  Whitehead,  AP  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Honolulu 
bureau,  replacing  Harry  Fhaw- 
LEY,  resigned. 


Larry  Meier,  INS  war  cor¬ 
respondent  who  covered  the 
Normandy  invasion  and  then 
was  transferred  to  the  London 
office,  expects  to  leave  soon  for 
Shanghai  with  his  wife,  Jane 
Cochran.  The  two  will  serve 
as  a  writing  team  for  INS. 

Clark  Lee,  INS  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Honolulu  with 
his  wife,  a  former  Hawaiian 
princess. 

Harry  Lerner,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  staff  member,  has  left 
for  London,  to  cover  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  sessions. 
Lerner,  who  during  the  war 
served  as  chief  of  the  Prop¬ 
aganda  Analysis  Division  of  the 
OWI  in  London,  is  making  the 
trip  with  Mayor  Roger  B.  Lap- 
ham,  who  will  present  San 
Francisco’s  bid.  for  selection  as 
the  site  of  the  world  capital  of 
the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  COL.  ROBERT  W.  REED, 

formerly  news  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  recently  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  meritorious  service  per¬ 
formed  as  Seventh  Service 
Command  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer.  Presentation  was  made 
at  Omaha. 

Staff  Sgt.  Gordon  Crowe. 
former  member  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  editorial 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  Yank  magazine  from 
the  public  relations  office  at 
Kearns  Field,  Utah. 

Capt.  George  K.  Moriahtt. 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  is 
now  stationed  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  public  relations 
office  in  Tokyo. 

John  Donoghue,  former  music 
editor  of  the  Springfield  News. 
has  been  promoted  to  sergeant 
He  is  stationed  at  the  New 
York  office  of  Army  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  , 

Lt.  Col.  Harvey  Rivkins,  for 
mer  INS  representative  at  ^1- 
timore.  Md.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  Office  of  Tew- 
nical  Information,  Office,  Chief 
of  Ordnance  at  Washington. 
He  is  now  on  an  extended  tour 
of  the  Pacific  area. 
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PROMOTION 


Irwin  Imparts  Some 
Good  Promotion  Tips 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

TODAY’S  promotion  schoolroom 
will  be  devoted  to  Ideas — not 
alone  ways  but  also  basic 
thoaphts  which  the  harassed 
promcglen  man  it  is  hoped  can 
seize  his  own  benefit 
Impersonal? 

In  front  of  us  this  moment  is 
a  handsome  mulberry  ink  folder 
entitled;  “What  they  write  in¬ 
vites  and  unites  400,000  fam* 
iltes.”  Issued  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  it  reprints  two  of 
their  current  splendid  trade 
paper  pages,  one  telling  how 
wild-life  editor  Jack  VanCoev- 
«rlng  chases  “chickadees,  rain¬ 
bows.  fauna  A  flora,”  while  the 
other  gives  the  inside  stbry  of 
Bddle  Guest  “America’s  poet 
laureate.” 

What  we’d  like  to  know  is 
this:  Does  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  publish  the  interesting 
stories  of  these  and  the  many 
other  men  who  have  appeared 
in  the  series  in  its  own  columns? 

A  Hiimon  Want 
Every  newspaper  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation  suffers 
from  the  curse  of  bigness  unless 
it  makes  special  efforts  to  com¬ 
bat  it  Many  under  100,000  also 
have  this  trouble  but  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  best  friends  won’t  tell  him. 
In  every  city  friendship  Is  what 
people  most  desire. 

The  newspaper  which  persists 
in  being  Impersonal,  a  creation 
of  electricity  and  roaring  metal 
Instead  of  real  people  who  think 
and  feel  even  as  you  and  I.  Is 
ignoring  this  fundamental  hu¬ 
man  want 

If  people  like  a  paper,  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  it  and 
know  the  folks  on  it,  they’ll 
stick  by  it  And  since  most 
of  your  local  advertisers  are 
people  too,  they’ll  stick  by  it 
also. 

Modi  Order  Business 
IN  THE  most  recent  issue  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association’s  “Notebook" 
editor  Pierre  Martineau  of  the 
Memphis  newspapers  observes: 

"The  other  day  I  was  talking 
with  the  advertising  manager 
of  one  of  our  department  stores 
who  casually  mentioned  .  .  . 
one  particular  newspaper  ad 
which  pulled  3,700  mail  orders 
.  .  .  another  for  a  $S  camera 
which  pulled  SIJKK)  worth  of 
business  without  any  sales  ex¬ 
pense  and  quite  in  addition  to 
the  store  business. 

“It  struck  me  that  in  our 
quest  for  new  sources  of  adver- 
uslng  when  some  sort  of  nor¬ 
malcy  comes  we  certainly 
should  do  something  to  develop 
our  mail  order  copy.  .  .  .  Out-of- 
dty  circulation  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  aside  from  the  people 
who  come  Into  the  stores  to 
shop.  .  .  . 

“Frank  Fehlman  pointed  out 
some  simple  business  niles  we 


should  agree  on  if  we  aren’t  to 
be  criticized:  (1)  Uncondition¬ 
al  guarantee.  (2>  If  unsatis¬ 
factory,  refund  price  and  ship¬ 
ping  charge.  (3)  Acknowledge 
orders  day  received.  (4)  Don’t 
oversell  merchandise  in  copy. 
(5)  Collect  and  use  testimoniA 
letters.” 

Stav  At  Home  Business 

NOW  reverse  the  picture  and 

put  yourself  in  the  place  of  a 
smaller  newspaper  man  trying 
to  keep  purchases  at  home. 
How  can  vou  make  netot  out  of 
merchandise? 

It’s  hard  to  do  if  the  same  old 
stocks  are  offered  week  in  and 
v’eek  out  at  smaller  stores — but 
what’s  to  prevent  new  large 
stocks  being  imported  into 
stores  and  advertise  from  time 
to  time? 

The  other  day  T.  S.  Irvin 
was  talking  to  a  smaller  town 
editor  who  was  telling  of  a 
pennanent  merchandise  fair 
building  that  the  retailers  of 
his  city  had  Just  subscribed 
stock  to  build.  In  it  one  week 
there  might  be  a  travelling  dis¬ 
play  of  fur  coats  sponsored  by 
a  local  ladies’  dress  shop  and 
furnished  on  approval  by  a 
metropolitan  manufacturer,  an¬ 
other  week  a  display  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods  might  take  the  spot¬ 
light.  or  dress  goods,  or  home 
furnishings. 

Shopping  is  fun  if  it’s  news. 
And  with  new  merchandise  well 
displayed  and  well  trumpeted 
in  the  local  newspaper  it  is 
NEWS! 

Boole  Counter  Cords 

WHICH  brings  us  by  a  devious 

path  to  the  Bronx  Home  Newt 
and  a  new  wrinkle  for  “point 
of  sale"  tie-in  with  newspaper 
advertising.  Sent  out  to  book 
stores  is  a  letter  saving:  “Here 
is  a  counter  card  for  you.  .  .  . 
It  tells  you  and  your  customers 
what  books  are  beine  reviewed 
in  the  new  Home  News  Book 
Section  this  week.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  these  up  for  you 
and  send  them  to  you  every 
week  without  cost  bwause  our 
objectives  are  mutual — we  both 
want  to  sell  more  books  in  the 
Bronx."  The  two-color  SVixll 
card  simply  names  the  books 
and  says  they  are  reviewed  in 
The  Home  News. 

What  other  ways  can  you 
think  of  to  profitably  apply 
this  idea? 

Lights  On  Again  1 

OUR  connections  and  interests  in 

the  world  outside  America 
have  been  so  muddied  in  recent 
years,  that  it  comes  as  quite  a 
shock  to  get  a  handsome  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  booklet  in  four 
colors  from  the  Stockholm  Tid- 
ningen,  a  newspaper  of  more 
than  200,000  circulation  pub¬ 


lished  in  Sweden’s  capital,  and 
to  realize  that  one  section  of  the 
world  composed  of  six  and  a  half 
million  people  missed  out  com¬ 
pletely  in  recent  years  on  the 
glories  of  saturation  raids,  con¬ 
centration  camps,  atomic  bombs 
and  other  developments  of  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  civilization. 

The  booklet  itself  is  a  crisp, 
bright-colored  creation  packed 
with  pictures  and  statistics.  The 
best  part  is  the  inclusion  of  a  4  x 
6  inch  reduced  copy  of  the  paper 
pasted  onto  the  back  cover. 

Many  American  newspapers 
could  profitably  ape  this  trick  of 
sending  along  a  physical  sample 
of  the  product  being  sold. 

20  Years  of  Improvement 

HOW  many  times  have  you  gone 

over  the  IBES  files  of  your 
newspaper  and  said:  “Gosh,  how 
much  more  we’re  giving  the 
reader  now  than  we  did  then, 
comics,  roto,  wire  pictures,  news, 
editorials,  sports — everything!’’? 

The  Toledo  Blade  wasn’t  con¬ 
tent  to  Just  feel  this  way — it  got 
out  a  20-page  booklet  to  show 
what  had  nappened.  You  could 
do  likewise  but  we’d  suggest 
somewhat  better  layout,  since  the 
good  Job  the  Blade  has  done  is 
marred  somewhat,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  by  archaic  picture  and 
type  handling. 

Prepare  For  Spring 

.  .  .  might  well  be  the  motto  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette 
which  sends  us  a  handsome 
folder  entitled  “Spring  1946” 
saying  that  the  garden  column 
will  be  running  next  year  but 
that  rates  will  remain  the  same. 
No  it  isn’t  rushing  the  season; 
the  agricultural  supply  boys  get 
to  work  esu-ly  in  the  year! 

How  Is  Your  Mail  Count? 

HOW  many  people  write  into 

your  “letters  to  the  editor”  col¬ 
umn  each  year?  How  much 
mail  does  your  health  and  beauty 
column  pull?  What  return  did 
the  last  contest  draw? 

Statistics  are  fine,  but  a  well 
selected  letter  from  a  reader  can 
be  better  as  shown  in  a  Novem¬ 
ber  10  folder  from  Edgar  T. 
Bell,  business  manager  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  which  en¬ 
closes  a  letter  reproduced  exact¬ 
ly  from  a  reader.  An  old  idea, 
but  often  good.  Our  eyes 
wouldn’t  stand  more  than  four 
pages  of  that  band  scribbling, 
however. 

a 

Canadian  Press 
Women  in  Award 

ToaoNTO,  Nov.  28  —  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Canadian  lyomen’s 
Press  Club  Memorial  Prize  for 
194S  was  made  last  week  to  Mrs. 
Mattie  Rotenberg,  Toronto  phys¬ 
icist,  writer  and  radio  personal¬ 
ity.  The  prize,  open  to  radio  for 
the  first  time,  was  awarded  for 
Mrs.  Rotenberg’s  talk  on  woman’s 
place  in  the  postwar  world  made 
over  a  trans^anada  network  of 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  Award  for  194S^  will  be 
given  for  an  interview  on  the 
subject,  “We  Meet  the  Challenge 
of  the  Times.”  The  competition 
closes  March  1,  1946. 


Santa's  Trading  Post 
THE  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  Sews, 
in  its  classified  section,  is  nur 
ning  a  feature  called  "Sants'i 
Trading  Post.”  which  is  an  ex¬ 
change  forum  for  toys.  Maa? 
children  have  outgrown  soot 
good  prewar  automobiles,  tri¬ 
cycles,  skates,  etc.  Many  parMti 
would  willingly  exchange  that 
for  larger  or  more  suitable  ton 
Hence,  “Santa’s  Trading  Post*' 

Traffic  Safety  Contest 
THE  Salt  Lake  City  <  UUh)  Dm- 
eret  News  is  obtaining  soos 
novel  photograph  ideas  by  (w 
turing  a  Traffic  Safety  contest  ia 
pictures.  The  idea;  The  Nevi 
publishes  pictures  and  the  resi* 
ers  describe  the  location.  First 
prize  is  a  fiSOO  Victory  Bond. 

Tob  Column  Tleup 
THE  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribaai 
works  in  cooperation  with  thi 
community  information  and 
counseling  center  in  printlu 
free  the  “employment  wantedr 
ads  of  ex-servicemen.  Each  Sat¬ 
urday.  the  paper  runs  a  brlal 
statement  by  a  veteran  explain¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  work  he  wanii 
and  his  qualifications.  The  com¬ 
munity  center  serves  as  a  claa^ 
ing  house. 

Joponalysia 

THE  Son  Francisco  Chronids  re¬ 
cently  published  a  series  of  U 
drawings,  entitled  “Japanalysh,* 
which  were  designed  to  explain 
the  workings  of  the  Japanm 
mind  to  Americans  and  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  accepting  glib 
promises  of  reform.  The  feature 
was  prepared  by  William  Moran, 
who  served  with  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Office  of  StraMe 
Services  during  the  war  and  wae 
work^  for  10  years  as  a  cartoon¬ 
ist  and  writer  on  a  Japaneir 
language  newspaper  In  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

a 

Pays  Another  Dividend 

An  interim  dividend  of  |1  per 
share,  payable  Dec.  22,  to  shair 
holders  on  record  on  Dec.  10,  hM 
been  declared  by  Lake  St  Jeta 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  lie 
company  paid  an  initial  dividend 
of  fil  on  June  9  last  making  s 
total  of  $2  for  the  year. 
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AMERICAN  CIVILIAN  CORRESPONDENT 
TO  INTERVIEW  FREE  NORWAY 


newtimm  rtfrt3tHling  a  UniteJ  Slates  newspaper,  hk  ditpMcfaet 
have  been  filled  wkh  the  drama  ol  a  nadoo  leeovcring  ka 
freedom.  From  Denmark,  too,  he  dramatically  pictured  the 
wartiine  IhMa  of  many  whoee  refadvet  lende  in  the  Padfie 
Northweet ...  a*  well  a*  the  ttory  of  the  nation  itaelf. 

Such  retpooeiveiicM  to  the  people  it  lervei  haa  added 
many  new  readers  to  thi<  newapaper’i  ikyTockcdng  dcculadoa. 
Thia  coniinuiog  effort  to  bring  its  readers  the  things  they  want 
and  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  good  of  the  area  it  serves,  haa 
established  the  Post-Intelligeiiccr  as  the  newspaper  whose 
inffuence  Is  tops  in  Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Again  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  dcmonscratcd  its 
responsiveness  to  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Seattle  area 
as  well  as  a  continued  alertness  to  news  while  it  is  news  by 
sending  an  ace  reporter  to  write  an  eye-witness  "Report  From 
Scandinavia. 

As  soon  as  military  conditions  permitted,  Berne  Jacobsen, 
veteran  Post-Intelligencer  newsman,  was  speeded  to  get  the 
true  story  of  free  Norway  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
who  suffered  under  the  Nad  regime  of  tyranny.  To  many 
members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  huge  Scandinavian  popu¬ 
lation,  his  dispatches  were  almost  persoiuJ  messages,  because 
he  purposely  interviewed  hundreds  of  relatives  of  Pacific 
Northwest  residentt,  bringing  the  first  words  received  from 
them  during  the  war  years. 

Mr.  Jacobsen  did  not  limit  hit  observatioot  to  Norway 
alone.  Flying  the  Atlantic,  he  landed  in  London  and  then 
took  off  for  Sweden,  from  where  he  sent  his  first  stories  to  this 
newspaper.  Arrivmg  in  Norway  ahead  of  any  other  driliaii 
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Ads  Helping  Doctors 
To  Restore  Practice 


By  Hairy  V.  Martin 

CINCINNATI,  Nov.  26— William 

J.  Williamson  got  to  worrying 
about  the  doctors  who  are  com* 
ing  home  from  war — and  the 
idea  lor  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  born. 

Williamson,  an  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  Ralph  H.  Jones  Com¬ 
pany,  here,  has  learned  in  years 
of  close  association  with  the 
medical  fraternity  that  the 
ethics  of  that  profession,  which 
forbid  personal  advertising,  can 
in  many  instances  seriously 
handicap  its  members. 

Realizing  that  doctors  cannot 
speak  publicly  for  themselves, 
Williamson,  in  1943,  while  serv¬ 
icing  a  chain  of  Cincinnati  drug 
stores,  was  responsible  for  a 
medical  welfare  campaign  in 
the  newspapers,  depicting  the 
difficulties  faced  by  physicians 
remaining  at  home,  in  trying 
to  cope  with  the  situation 
caused  by  so  many  younger 
doctors  going  into  uniform. 
People  were  urged  not  to  call 
overworked  doctors  imless  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
to  care  for  the  sick  at  home 
whenever  possible. 

More  Than  ‘At  Home* 

The  coming  of  peace  brought 
a  more  crucial  problem;  how 
were  doctors  discharged  from 
military  services  to  re-establish 
themselves  in  their  civilian  prac¬ 
tice? 

In  normal  times,  a  doctor, 
back  from  vacation,  is  bound  by 
ethics,  not  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  modest  newspaper  notice 
saying  he  is  again  “At  Home.” 
But  when  he  has  been  away 
three  or  four  years,  it  takes  real 
“spreads,”  with  a  bit  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  tell  the  story. 

How  to  take  the  case  to  the 
public  without  violating  ethics 
was  the  question  confronting 
Williamson. 

Just  then,  the  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Co.  was  named  by  International 
Vitamin  Corporation,  a  division 
of  American  Home  Products,  as 
its  advertising  counsel.  C.  M. 
Robertson,  Jr.,  agency  president, 
appointed  Williamson  to  service 
the  concern’s  campaign.  The 
proposed  program  was  outlined 
to  Russell  Dyer,  vicepresident 
of  American  Home  Products, 
and  met  his  full  approval. 

Williamson’s  initial  move  was 
to  contact  the  Cincinnati  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine,  whose  indorse¬ 
ment  was  necessary.  Having 
previously  gained  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect  by  his  con¬ 
duct  of  the  drug  store  campaign, 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  con¬ 
vincing  Academy  officers  that 
the  plan  was  worthwhile.  Furth¬ 
ermore  the  vitamins  he  repre¬ 
sented  were  “ethical,”  too;  each 
package  bore  a  seal  attesting 
that  its  contents  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Council  on  Phar¬ 
macy  and  Chemistry,  American 
Medical  Association,  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  new  and  nonofficial 
remedies. 

Before  the  campaign  could  at¬ 
tain  even  embryonic  growth, 
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copy  had  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  publication  committees  of 
Ohio  medical  associations  lo¬ 
cated  not  only  in  Cincinnati,  but 
in  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Youngstown  and  Dayton.  All 
except  Dayton  publish  their  own 
journals. 

After  inducing  the  Cincinnati 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Ohio 
State  Medical  Journal  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  copy  for  advertising,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Enquirer 
should  be  the  sole  medium  for 
Cincinnati.  Accordingly  the  first 
quarter-page  ad  ran  in  that  pa¬ 
per,  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  with  the 
explanation  that  it  was  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  a 
service  to  the  physicians  of 
Greater  Cincinnati  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  County.  The  caption  said: 
"Back  Home— To  What?”  ’There 
was  the  picture  of  a  doctor,  with 
hands  in  his  face  in  his  private 
office,  while  only  empty  chairs 
filled  the  waiting  room. 

The  text  read: 

“After  the  banquets  and  testimonials; 
after  the  greetings  and  congratulations; 
after  the  handshakes  and  b^-patting — 
then  what? 

“Well,  moat  veterans  are  assured  of 
their  old  jobs  by  law.  But  your  Doctor 
has  to  start  all  over  again. 

“The  patients  to  whom  he  gave  so 
many  long  hours  over  so  many  years 
have  had  to  consult  other  Physicians 
since  he’s  been  away  to  war.  The  prac¬ 
tice  he  so  conscientiously  built  up — well, 
it’s  just  not  there  any  more. 

“So  show  your  appreciation  of  your 
I>octor’s  patriotism  by  your  loyalty.  Go 
back  to  him.  Consult  him  whenever 
you  have  need  of  medical  services. 

“Your  Veteran-Doctor’s  ethics  don’t 
permit  him  to  ask  you  to  return — your 
ethics  can’t  allow  you  to  ignore  him!’’ 

National  Campaign  Coming 

The  second  “shot,”  Sunday, 
Nov.  25,  was  entitled,  “Back  for 
Good!  BUT  it’s  not  HOME 
without  You!”  This  time  the 
doctor,  wearing  his  army  uni¬ 
form,  is  hanging  up  his  cap,  and 
looking  over  his  old  office,  while 
a  pretty  nurse  dusts  off  the  desk. 
The  text  followed  this  theme: 

“Look  who’s  back  hornet  It’s  the 
Doctor — your  Doctor,  perhaps.  Looks 
wonderful,  doesn’t  he?  Maybe  a  bit 
tired — taking  care  of  our  boys  hasn’t 
been  an  easy  job.  But  the  Doctor’s  back, 
ready  to  take  up  where  he  left  off;  full 
of  new  knowledge,  new  experience. 

“But  rememl«r — no  matter  how  glad 
he  is  to  I)e  back,  ’home’  isn’t  ‘home’  to 
your  Doctor  without  you — without  his 
patients.  Most  other  veterans  can  go 
back  to  their  old  jobs,  but  your  Doctor 
has  to  start  all  over  again.  Everything 
he  worked  for  before  he  went  away  to 
war  is  lost  to  him  unless  you .  help  to 
restore  his  practice. 

“So  be  sure  to  go  back  to  your  own 
Doctor  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  uni¬ 
form  and  settled  down  again.  That’s  the 
best  way  you  can  show  him  how  much 
vou  appreciate  his  patriotism.  It’s  the 
kind  of  ’Welcome  homel’  he  wants  most 
— and  deserves  1” 

As  the  campaign  swung  out  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Jones  agency 
sent  five  contact  men  upstate  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  crusade  in 
Columbus,  Youngstown,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Toledo  and  Dayton.  Ads 
will  be  spaced  two  weeks  apart, 
only  two  pieces  of  copy  being 
used  before  the  holidays,  the 


The  doctor  ia  back. 

campaign  to  be  resumed  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  rush  it  is  thought  the  mes¬ 
sage  could  not  be  completely 
effective. 

Williamson  said  that  in  1946 
the  drive  would  assume  national 
proportions  as  it  enters  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend. 
Gary,  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand 
Rapids,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The 
newspapers  in  cities  other  than 
Cincinnati  have  not  been  se¬ 
lected. 

’The  series  is  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  a  dozen  ads  for  each  pa¬ 
per.  Already,  in  Cincinnati,  it 
has  won  the  hearty  indorsement 
of  many  doctors  and  increased 
friendship  for  International 
Vitamin  Corporation. 

■ 

Spokane  Press  Club 
Owns  Vacation  Spot 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov.  26 — Ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25,000  has  been 
approved  by  the  Spokane  Press 
Club  for  development  of  its  re¬ 
cently  acquired  16-acre  Montana 
ranch  into  an  exclusive  club  va¬ 
cation  spot. 

Situated  between  the  Mission 
and  Swan  ranges,  the  ranch  is 
265  highway  miles  distant  from 
Spokane,  and  can  be  reached  in 
1:45  by  air.  Adjacent  to  one  of 
the  few  remaining  primitive 
areas  of  the  nation,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  life  and  game 
fish  on  and  near  the  property. 

Ground  work  will  be  done  this 
fall  in  preparation  for  spring 
building  of  cabins  and  a  club 
house.  A  four-acre  lake  on  the 
tract  will  be  stocked  with  game 
fish,  and  improved  for  boating 
and  swimming. 

Vacation  reservations  will  be 
available  to  members  of  all 
press  clubs. 


Knight  Agrees 
To  Guild  Shop 
On  Detroit  Paper 

Dethoit,  Nov.  26 — Negotiating 
directly  with  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
a  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild  com¬ 
mittee  obtained  a  guild  shop 
agreement  covering  250  Detroit 
Free  Press  employes  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  commercial  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  guild  negotiators,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  to  exclude  from  the 
guild  shop  clause  employes  pre¬ 
viously  excluded  from  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  to  negotiate  other  ex¬ 
clusions  of  a  managerial  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  nature  as  proposed  by 
the  management.  No  Free  Press 
guild  member  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded  under  the  tentative 
agreement,  still  subject  to  unit 
and  American  Newspaper  Guild 
approval.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
member  now  is  foreed  to  join 
the  guild,  under  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Certain  Excluaioas 

Seeking  freedom  of  action  to 
hire  new  employes  in  manager¬ 
ial  and  executive  positions,  Mr. 
Knight  pointed  out  to  the  guild 
committee  that  any  guild  shop 
agreement  should  include  the 
following  additional  exclusions: 

Executive  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  feature  editor, 
two  associate  editors,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist,  assistant  retail 
display  advertising  director,  a^ 
sistant  general  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  assistant  classified  adver 
tising  director,  assistant  auditor, 
comptroller,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  credit  manager,  chief 
payroll  clerk,  secretary  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  secretary  to  edi¬ 
torial  director,  and  secretary  to 
circulation  manager. 

’The  Free  Press  has  been  org¬ 
anized  since  1934  and  has  bera 
under  contract  since  1940.  It  is 
understood  that  the  guild  has  a 
virtual  100%  representation  of 
eligible  employes  in  the  editor 
ial  department.  Wage  increase 
and  other  guild  demands  rem^ 
to  be  negotiated.  The  guild 
committee  which  met  with  Mr. 
Knight  was  headed  by  President 
Don  F.  Schram,  state  editor  of 
the  Free  Press,  Paul  Weber,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  and  John  S. 
Murray,  unit  chairman. 
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AMERICAN  AVIATION  TRAFFIC 
GUIDE 

In  ntn  cGnotantly  by  alrllnM 
qnent  air  iblpport  mnd  trarnllM. 
tubed  and  revised  nonibly* 

The  Standard  GuTda  to  Air 
Traniportatlon 
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SMbserlpcIonsr  $U«00  a  Year 
(12  montblj  Telnasea  and  snppleaMals) 
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I  S  H  E  R  for  December  1,  IMI 


A  SPECIAL  drive  in  a  large  eastern  city 
was  bringing  in  the  tonnage  all  right 
—  but  the  sales  manager  wasn’t  happy. 

"There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  getting  this  business,” 
he  said. 

The  sales  manager  and  a  Hearst  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  man  made  an  analysis  of  a 
salesman’s  typical  orders. 

The  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man 
brought  an  accurate  routing  of  every  in¬ 
dependent  grocery  outlet  in  the  city.  The 
sales  manager  matched  orders  against  this 
list  —  sales  vs.  opportunity. 

Equipped  with  these  figures  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  man  prepared  a  map 
on  which  every  call  was  traced.  The  sales 
manager  was  delighted. 

"This  is  just  what  1  wanted.  My  salesmen 


are  crisscrossing  each  other’s  paths,  mak¬ 
ing  long  jumps  from  one  sure  sale  to  an¬ 
other,  no  matter  how  many  smaller  orders 
they  skip  in  the  process.  Now,  let’s  com¬ 
bine  your  figures  and  mine,  to  work  out 
a  better  control  and  routing  of  these 
men.” 


CALL  THE 
H-A-S  MAN 


}ust  drop  us  a  nott 
saying,  “I’m  inter- 
ested  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  information  on 
( name  your  type  of 
product),’’ 


That  kind  of  cooperation  with  a  sales 
manager  makes  sense.  It  also  makes 
money.  For  the  H-A-S  man  is  more  than  a 
space  solicitor  —  he  is  a  "reporter  with  a 
nose  for  sales.”  His  training  makes  him 
useful  to  you  because  he  is  provided  with 
the  factual,  localized,  intimate  material 
that  contributes  so  much  to  your  building 
of  sound  selling  plans. 

'The  H-A-S  man  stands  ready  to  work  with 
you  as  he  does  with  dozens  of  other  sales 
and  advertising  executives. 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Monoger 
Representing: 

New  York  Journal-American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Chicago  Herald-Ameriean 
Baltimore  News- Post- American  •  Boston  Record- American -Advertiser  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


CmCULATION 

Radio  Show  Sustains 
Carrier  Boys’  Morale 


BOSTON.  Nov.  26— A  weekly 

radio  program  in  which  its 
newspaporboys  participate  la 
given  a  large 
riuu«  of  credit 
for  the  high 
morale  and  loy* 
alty  of  Record- 
American  carri* 
er  boys  by  the 
man  who  con* 
eelved  the  pro* 
gram  three  ■ 
years  ago.  SA 
Charles  M  u  n  - 
gle.  circulation 
manager. 

Aired  over  Mimgl# 
WMEX  each 
Saturday  from  5:19  to  5:45  p.m.. 
the  program  has  been  partici* 
pated  in  by  more  than  700  Rec* 
ord*American  boys  since  its  in* 
ception  as  a  15*minute  show  in 
1042,  and  brings  Mungie  scores 
of  requests  from  parents  them* 
selves  to  be  allowed  to  tell 
radio  listeners  how  much  news* 
paper  delivery  has  contributed 
to  the  lives  of  their  children. 

Mungie  has  included  on  the 
program  anpearances  by  several 
Record  adult  blind  newsstand 
operators,  but  the  half*hour  is 
devoted  primarily  to  carrier 
boys  and  is  built  along  lines  of 
the  Major  Bowes  programs. 

Sunday  Coltunn  Tieup 

In  a  Sunday  column.  Mungie’s 
assistant.  Thomas  Shulman,  re¬ 
views  the  previous  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  invites  Perord  car¬ 
riers  to  appear  at  WMEX  the 
following  fSiday  for  an  audi¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  station’s 
program  director.  John  Kylle, 
arranges  the  show. 

So  popular  has  the  program 
become  among  boys  that  in  Sep* 
tember  the  original  15*minute 
Aow  was  stretched  to  30  min* 
utes.  Boys  sing,  play  instru¬ 
ments,  recite,  or  read  parts  in 
short  dramas  written  by  Shul* 
man. 

Mungie  believes  it  is  the  only 
radio  show  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Recently,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  awarded  each 
eairier  who  took  part  in  the 
program  a  special  citation.  A 
number  of  clergy  have  offered 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  hour 
and  several  have  done  so. 

“The  program  contributes 
something  to  the  lives  of  the 
boys,”  says  Mungie.  “It  holds 
the  Interest  of  all  of  them,  and 
often  develops  hidden  talent.” 

One  youth,  Paul  Kleir,  of 
South  Boston,  showed  such  tal¬ 
ent  that  he  is  now  the  regular 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the 
program  and  has  received  offers 
from  other  sponsors. 

From  another  Mungie  plan — 
to  establish  blind  men  in  Boston 
In  the  newspaper  business— de¬ 
veloped  the  idea  to  have  blind 
newsstand  operators  appear  on 
the  program. 

From  the  Division  of  Blind, 
Mungie  has  put  to  work  a  dozen 
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blind  men  at  Record  stands. 
He  arranees  for  the’r  transpor¬ 
tation  to  and  from  their  stands 
bv  local  police,  and  this  year 
wilt  pav  the  tuition  of  one  of 
them  who  wants  to  studv  law 
at  Northeastern  Universitv. 

One  blind  man  who  appeared 
on  the  radio  program  told 
listeners.  “I  was  dead  and  now 
Tm  living  again.  I  found  self- 
respect  and  a  new  life  in  sell¬ 
ing  papers.  Before  I  was  a 
burden  and  now  Fm  self-sun- 
portlng  and  life  is  very  full 
in'ieed  ” 

Mungie  is  paying  the  law 
school  tuition  from  his  own 
pocket. 

"I  started  getting  the  blind  to 
sell  naners  not  entirely  from 
altruistic  purposes.”  he  savs, 
“but  I  soon  found  it  was  the 
most  nersonallv  satisfying  thing 
I  could  have  done.” 

Through  Mungie’s  efforts,  a 
Record  -  American  NewsbovS’ 
Club  has  been  formed.  Theatre 
parties  are  held  once  a  month, 
and  prizes  are  offered.  The 
prizes  go  to  bovs  who  have 
made  the  best  lmpress*on  on  the 
radio  program,  to  those  who 
have  sold  bonds,  and  to  those 
who  have  good  records  at  sell¬ 
ing  papers. 

The  transportation  of  carriers 
is  paid  to  and  from  the  radio 
station  and  to  and  from  any 
club  events.  Any  music  the 
boys  need  is  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  Record. 

One  blind  man,  previously  a 
shut-in  and  never  before  em- 
ploved.  invited  by  Mungie  last 
winter  to  open  a  newsstand 
which  Mungie  furnished,  accent¬ 
ed  delightedly.  But  the  flrst 
evening  he  was  due  to  work 
saw  the  worst  snowstorm  Boston 
had  experienced  in  many  years. 
Mungie  begged  him  not  to  work 
that  night  but  the  blind  man 
refused  to  listen. 

Boys  Write  Skits 

Afterward  the  blind  man  de¬ 
clared.  "I  wouldn’t  have  missed 
that  night  for  anything  in  the 
world.  I’ll  never  forget  the 
date  I  began  work  and  I’ll 
never  be  able  to  repay  in  grati¬ 
tude  the  paper  which  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  become  self- 
supporting.” 

Although  not  required  to  do 
so,  the  blind  are  taught  by 
Mungie  to  wrap  their  own 
change,  which  drivers  call  for 
at  the  stands.  They  become  so 
proficient,  according  to  Mungie, 
that  many  persons  who  buy 
papers  often  do  not  know  they 
are  dealing  with  a  blind  man. 

The  radio  hour  has  thus  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  in  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
for  those  who  are  otherwise 
handicapped. 

Sometimes  the  boys  write 
their  own  skits.  One  of  these, 
“Rhapsody  in  Blue”  caught  the 
attention  of  a  motion  picture 
company,  which  later  invited 


Boston  Newsmen 
Honor  Philpott 

Boston,  Nov.  26 — One  of  this 
city’s  oldest  newspapermen.  An¬ 
thony  J.  Philpott,  art  editor  of 
the  BoMton  Globe,  was  honored 
last  week  by  more  than  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Veteran  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Benevolent  Association 
at  its  38th  annual  meeting  at  the 
Parker  House,  in  recognition  of 
hi.s  “outstanding  contributions  to 
the  field  of  Journalism.” 

Philpott,  85,  was  presented 
with  a  silver  loving  cup.  A  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  association, 
he  was  the  first  aviation  editor 
in  Boston  and  has  followed  the 
progress  of  flying  since  the  ini¬ 
tial  flight  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
He  reported  the  first  Globe 
$10,000  prize  flight  in  Squantum 
in  1910. 


all  Record  carrier  boys  to  at¬ 
tend  the  picture  by  that 
name. 

Mungie  credits  James  P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Record  managing  editor, 
with  “splendid  cooperation"  in 
the  radio  program  promotion 
from  its  inception.  Murphy  was 
once  a  Record  carrier  boy. 

Chi.  Distributors  Feted 
MORE  THAN  800  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago,  Nov.  21. 
The  group  included  the  men 
who  direct  the  home  delivery 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Present  at  the  dinner  were 
three  of  the  publishers — Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  Sun;  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  Tribune,  and 
John  S.  Knight.  Daily  News — 
each  of  whom  addressed  the 
meeting.  Joseph  Epstein,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  for  30  years, 
presided. 

The  circulation  directors, 
Donald  J.  Walsh,  Sun;  Arthur 
E.  Hall,  News:  Louis  H.  Rose, 
Tribune,  and  A1  Shuman.  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  emphasized 
that  the  old  days  of  “circulation 
wars”  are  over  in  Chicago,  but 
the  postwar  years  will  bring 
much  initiative  and  enterprise 
from  their  individual  papers. 

^^dwe8t  Meeting  Set 

THE  31st  annual  convention  of 

the  Midwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb,  17-18 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach.  it  was 
announced  following  a  meeting 
of  oflScers  and  directors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  P.  F.  John¬ 
son,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star, 
m 

Overseas  Trib  Popular 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Distribution 
of  the  Chicago  Overseas  Tribune 
in  the  American  zone  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  has  Jumped  to 
25,000  copies  weekly,  according 
to  Red  Cross  oflices,  through 
which  the  paper  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Chicagoans  in  the  area. 
The  Overseas  Tribune  appears 
from  four  days  to  a  week  after 
the  plastic  plates  are  stamped 
out  in  Chicago  and  airmailed  to 
the  printing  plant  in  Bremer- 
haven. 


Wage  Rates  on 
Philo.  Papers 
Established 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — In  a  serisi 
of  supplemental  directive  or¬ 
ders.  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  established  contract 
minimum  rates  on  a  city -wide 
basis  for  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den  newspapers  in  those  deparb 
ments  in  which  the  papers  uva 
contracts  with  the  guild. 

The  Commission  reconsidered 
the  wage  issue  in  the  light  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board’i 
method  of  applying  the  Little 
Steel  formula  to  contract  min¬ 
ima.  and  used  a  single  rate  of 
15%  of  the  average  straight- 
time  hourly  earnings.  The  iw 
suit  was  a  general  raising  of 
wages  for  all  employes  in  the 
editorial  and  commercial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Record,  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Inquirer  and  the  CamdM 
Courier-Post. 

’The  amount  used  as  a  basil 
for  the  single  rate  was  $S.n 
per  week  as  an  average.  "After 
the  allowable  single  rate  wu 
applied  to  the  minima,  the  min¬ 
ima  were  examined  in  the  light 
of  maintaining  the  existing  in- 
t  r  a  -  plant  relationship,”  the 
Commission  explained.  The  av¬ 
erage  increase  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $9  a  week  for  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  in  the  top 
brackets  of  the  editorial  deparb 
ments  of  the  papers  involved. 
Smaller  increases  were  granted 
in  other  departments. 

In  most  cases,  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  were  less  than  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  guild  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  classifications.  F.  S.  Deibler, 
chairman  of  the  commission, 
was  the  public  member,  with 
Sam  Eubanks,  labor  member, 
dissenting  as  to  modification!, 
and  Stewart  Hooker,  industrjr 
member,  dissenting  as  to 
method. 

a 

McNeill  to  Washington 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  26— 
Warren  E.  McNeill.  42.  chief  of 
the  Tennessee  bureau  of  the  Ar 
sociated  Press  here  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1939,  will  Join  the  APi 
Washington  bureau  Dec.  1.  Mc¬ 
Neill  Joined  the  AP  in  1930  in 
New  York  after  work  on  newt* 
papers  in  Lynchburg  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va. 
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NEWSMEN  VIEW  JAPANESE  LIFE 

Acme  Newspicturee  photographer  Tom  L.  Shaier  (left)  who  ehattered 
age-old  tradition  to  accompany  Emperor  Hirohito  on  the  Imperial 
train  to  the  shrine  at  Unebi,  to  get  a  series  of  exclusive  photos, 
breoldasts  in  the  Japanese  way  at  the  Taigetsu  Hotel,  Toba,  Japan, 
with  Harold  P.  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Basic  Training 
Viewed  Key  to 
Good  Photos 

By  Jack  Price 

Men  and  women  who  have 
chosen  pictorial  Jourhalism  for 
a  career  will  find  that  their 
chances  for  a  successful  future 
depends  upon  the  basic  training 
they  receive.  The  era  of  the 
trial  and  error  systems  will 
soon  be  regarded  as  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

Although  many  thousands  of 
servicemen  and  women  were 
trained  in  photography  while 
in  the  armed  forces  there  are 
many  more  thousands  of  young 
people  who  desire  education  in 
modern  photography.  News- 
photography  in  the  last  decade 
has  been  most  attractive  to  the 
young  folks  for  various  reasons. 
If  that  interest  was  due  to  the 
so-called  glamour  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  then  it's  time  for  some  de¬ 
bunking. 

In  reality,  newsphotographers 
are  hard  working  people  who 
for  the  most  part  elect  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  profession  for  a 
livelihood.  Not  all  newscamera- 
men  travel  about  the  world  pic¬ 
turing  great  persons  and  impor¬ 
tant  events.  To  many,  it  is 
routine  work.  We  have  been 
requested  to  point  out  this  fact 
in  view  of  the  increasing  allur¬ 
ing  advertisements  by  postwar 
concerns  which  are  featuring 
“glamour”  as  bait  for  prospec¬ 
tive  students  in  newsphotog- 
raphy. 

Staff  Need  Seen 

Recognized  educators  are 
working  laboriously  to  provide 
sound  and  practical  courses  in 
newsphotography  which  would 
fit  the  students  for  a  better 
chance  to  succeed  in  this  field. 
They  have  assiuned,  and  rightly 
so,  that  the  majority  of  the  dai¬ 
lies  which  are  now  without  pho¬ 
tographic  facilities  will  soon 
avail  themselves  of  this  integral 
part  of  a  newspaper,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  require  the  services 
of  properly  trained  newsphotog¬ 
raphers.  Also,  some  weeklies 
will  require  photographers. 

When  we  speak  of  recognized 
educators,  we  mean  those  who 
are  not  commercializing  the 
study  of  newsphotography.  The 
training  of  newsphotographers  is 
a  highly  specialized  department 
of  journalism  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  The  lead¬ 
ing  schools  of  journalism  have 
recognized  this  and  even  before 
the  war  they  gave  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  won¬ 
der  why  we  have  selected  this 
topic  for  present  discussion. 
The  fact  is  we  have  received 
letters  from  former  servicemen 
who  wish  to  study  newsphotog¬ 
raphy. 

It  so  happens  that  these  vet¬ 
erans  were  unable  to  get  them¬ 
selves  transferred  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  sections  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Now  that  they  have  been  mus¬ 
tered  out  they  want  to  take  up 
newsphotography  and  make  it  a 
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career.  Incidentally,  they  have 
also  mentioned  that  they  have 
some  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  spending  their  time  and  the 
government’s  money  in  taking  a 
course  in  some  school  which  did 
not  have  a  good  standing  before 
the  war. 

Reputable  photographers  have 
made  it  clear  that  beginners 
should  be  well  grounded  in  their 
early  training  and  have  advised 
that  a  special  apprenticeship 
course  be  given.  They  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  commercial, 
portrait  and  illustration  photog¬ 
raphy  rather  than  the  special¬ 
ization  of  newswork.  How¬ 
ever,  they  believe  also,  that  the 
training  in  the  apprenticeship 
school  will  be  held  April  3-6, 
vantage  should  the  student  elect 
to  major  in  news  picture  pho¬ 
tography. 

Short  Course  Dcrtes 
WHILE  on  the  subject  of  train¬ 
ing  and  education  we  may  as 
well  continue  with  reporting  the 
announcement  from  Kent  State 
University,  which  states  that  the 
Fifth  Annual  Short  Course  in 
News  Photography  at  that 
school  will  be  held  April  3-6, 
1946. 

The  special  committee  which 
met  at  Kent,  Ohio,  last  week,  in¬ 
cluded  members  who  had  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  four  previous  short 
courses.  They  were,  Joseph  E. 
Craben,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  America; 
Eck  Stanger,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Ann  Arbor  News  and  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  NPA; 
Julius  Greenfield,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Akron  Beacon-Journal; 
Murray  Powers,  news  editor, 
Akron  Beacon- Journal  and  lec¬ 
turer  in  journalism  at  Kent 
State,  and  Robert  Dix,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kent  Courier-Trib¬ 
une. 

“News  Photography  in  Post 
War”  will  be  the  theme  with 
emphasis  on  war  experiences, 
the  postwar  camera,  and  color 
in  newsphotography. 

Surplus  Situation  Not  Bright 

WE  continue  to  receive  inquiries 

about  the  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  situation  in  regard  to  the 


supplies  which  may  be  offered  as 
surpius  by  the  government.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  made 
a  study  of  that  situation  and 
our  findings  are  not  encouraging 
for  the  individuals  who  expect 
to  pick  up  a  real  bargain.  The 
last  sale  offered  only  a  few  sec¬ 
ond  hand  Speed  Graphics  with¬ 
out  lenses.  The  next  sale  is  not 
expected  to  offer  much  more. 

Our  advice  to  the  prospective 
buyers  of  Graphics  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  ones  and  play  safe. 
Used  war  cameras  will  be  in 
need  of  repairs  which  may  boost 
the  cost  of  the  camera  to  that  of 
a  new  one.  In  a  short  time 
there  will  be  enough  new  cam¬ 
eras  to  go  round  and  they  are 
worth  waiting  for. 

■ 

Meyer  Leaves  Books 
For  Inland  Library 

Chicago,  Nov.  26  —  John  L. 
Meyer,  manager  emeritus  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
has  made  a  gift  of  some  150 
books  on  newspaper  subjects  for 
the  Inland  library  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  headquarters,  7  S.  Dear¬ 
born  St. 

The  books,  which  cover  every 
kind  of  newspaper  topic,  repre¬ 
sents  a  library  starts  by  Mr. 
Meyer  in  1923.  The  Meyer  li¬ 
brary  will  be  used  by  the  Inland 
Members’  Services  Department 
and  for  free  loan  to  Inland  mem¬ 
bers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  1. 
Their  new  home  address  will  be 
2706  N.  Frederick  Ave.  Mr. 
Meyer  retired  as  Inland  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  last  August,  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  13 
years. 

■ 

Mader  in  New  Post 

Joseph  Mader  has  been  made 
director  of  industrial  research 
by  the  Research  Institute  of 
America,  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  according  to  Carl  Nov- 
gard,  president.  Mader,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Navy  during  the 
war,  was  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  From 
1927  to  1936  he  headed  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  at 
Grand  Forks. 


Chicago  News 
Employes  Get 
10%  Increase 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — A  10%  la- 
crease  to  Chicago  Daily  Ntvn 
employes  not  covered  by  con¬ 
tracts  was  placed  in  effect  Nov 
19,  according  to  a  statement  ii^ 
sued  to  employes  by  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher. 

The  increase  was  placed  in 
effect  for  all  full-time  employei. 
not  under  contract,  except  for 
eign  correspondents  and  em- 
pioyes  in  the  suburban  and 
country  branches,  on  the  bajij 
of  10%  of  current  salaries,  to  the 
nearest  quarter  dollar,  with  a 
minimum  of  $3.00  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7.50  per  week. 

In  making  the  announcement. 
Mr.  Knight  stated: 

“Shortly  after  the  relaxation 
of  governmental  wage  and  sal¬ 
ary  controls,  we  began  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  a  general 
salary  increase  to  enable  our 
full  time,  non-contract  employes 
to  meet  better  the  problems  of 
the  readjustment  period. 

“Then  a  representation  case 
with  respect  to  one  of  the  de 
partments  was  instituted  before 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  case  is  still  pending 
and  we  have  no  present  advice 
as  to  when  it  will  be  concluded. 
It  was  originally  our  thought  to 
postpone  the  announcement  of 
our  decision  regarding  a  general 
increase  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  representation  case. 

“However,  other  Chicago 
newspapers  have  recently 
granted  general  increases,  and 
general  increases  have  recently 
been  granted  or  offered  by  this 
paper  to  employes  covered  by 
contracts.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  feel  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  delay  announcement  of 
our  decision  any  longer.” 

The  representation  case  men¬ 
tioned  is  that  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  seeking  an 
NLRB  election  to  determine 
whether  the  guild  should  be  the 
collective  bargaining  agent  for 
Daily  News  editorial  department 
employes. 

The  NLRB  has  set  Dec.  20  as 
the  date  for  the  election.  Upon 
insistence  of  Uie  management, 
men  in  service  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  by  mail 
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TELEVISION  WILL  GO  COAST-TO-COAST 


Nation-wide  television  is  an  imminent  postwar 
promise  thanks  to  coaxial  cable  . . .  and  copper! 
Already,  a  network  of  coaxial  cable  for  telephone 
and  television  transmission  is  being  construaed  by 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company — 
by  the  end  of  194S  it  will  be  well  under  way  from 
New  York  to  Dallas,  and  early  in  1947  it  should 
f>e  completed  to  Los  Angeles. 

This  will  enable  you  to  see,  on  the  screen  of  your 
television  set,  the  feanires  you  now  only  hear  on  the 
radio  . . .  news  events  and  sports  broadcast  over  a 
coast-to-coast  network. 

Coaxial  cable  can  carry  the  television  impulse  any 
required  distance,  effectively  linking  any  number  of 
sutions  into  a  network.  Appropriately,  this  coaxial 
cable  consists  of  a  cote  of  copper  wire  within  a 


copper  tube,  both  highly  resistant  to  corrosion  and 
impervious  to  rust. 

Because  of  its  excellent  electrical  conductivity, 
copper  is  used  wherever  electricity  is  generated  and 
transmitted.  Copper  and  its  alloys,  brass  and  bronze, 
ate  tough  and  strong,  yet  readily  worked . . .  qualities 
which  make  them  essential  to  many  industries. 


The  illustration  shows  a  plow-train  burying  lead- 
sheathed  coaxial  cable.  The  cable  contains  six  coax¬ 
ial  units  and  about  SO  pairs  of  telephone  wires.  The 
initial  coaxial  system  is  capable  of  transmitting  a 
frequency  band  up  to  about  3,000,000  cycles.  It  also 
permits  transmission  of  480  simultaneous  telephone 
conversations  over  each  pair  of  coaxial  units  with¬ 
out  mutual  interference. 
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Had  a  Bear 
By  the  Tail 


McManus  Celebrates 
Century  of  Jiggs 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


“Biinging  Up  Father,”  he  prob-  ence,  who  used  to  go  on  the  George  McMaaua 

ably  would  have  stage  at  his  father’s  playhouse 

earned  his  for*  ^  and  play  poker  for  25  minutes.  iginator  to  civilian  life  and  be 

tune  as  a  vaude*  ”And  people  would  come  to  “as  maladjusted  as  a  civilian  as 

vllle  actor  and  ■**  ***">  Pl*y.  Sometimes  he’d  he  was  as  soldier,”  Sgt.  Baker 

turned  up  even*  win.  sometimes  he’d  lose.  It  was  told  E&P.  “He’ll  wear  a  little 

tually  tn  Holly*  /  '  entirely  unrehearsed.  ...  I  don’t  flashier  suit  that  most  likely 

wood,  where  he  know  where  he  got  his  money.”  won’t  flt  or  look  any  better  than 

has  lived  nearly  Barry,  however,  did  get  rich  and  his  uniforms  did.” 

two  decades.  .  .  .  his  family  wanted  to  get  into  Baker,  product  of  Walt  Dls* 

The  thought  society,  but  Barry  .  .  .  ney’s  studio,  originated  his  pa* 

cropped  up  as  "He  had  a  diamond  stick  pin  thetic  little  soldier  for  Yonle  on 

McManus,  i  m  *  this  big.”  McManus  curved  his  June  17,  1942,  after  he  had  been 

ported  to  New  thumb  and  foreflnger  with  a  about  a  year  in  service.  Bell 

York  City  for  ^  goodly  space  between  them,  reports  that  he’s  been  signed 

the  10th  anni*  Hggs.  191*  “He’d  chew  tobacco  and  it  would  for  a  long*term  contract  “at  a 
versary  of  the  run  down  and  soon  that  stick*  flgure  which  makes  him  one  of 

Banshees  luncheons  and  his  own  pin  would  be  covered.  .  .  .”  the  highest  paid  cartoonists  in 
third  of  a  century  celebration.  As  for  the  physical  appear*  the  business.” 
entertained  a  press  conference  ance  of  Jiggs,  however —  “Well,  per  drawing,”  qualifled 

this  week  with  an  inexhaustible  “People  say  he  looks  like  me,”  Baker, 
series  of  an^otes.  grinned  George  McManus.  "It’s  ^ 

“That  reminds  me  of  a  story  funny  these  fellows  always  draw  ******  rorsonais 

.  .  .”  and  leaning  slightly  for-  themselves.  Models?  Mirror.  ONE  of  the  nicest  syndicate  pro¬ 
ward  from  his  Arm  seat  in  a  you  mean.”  motion  Jobs  we’ve  seen  is  the 

chair  he  would  be  off  on  a  well-  Some  of  the  others  told  a  few  Register  &  ’Tribune  Syndicate 
told  story  of  vaudevillians  re*  stories,  but  for  each  there  was  Digest,  Jiut  available  in  the  flrst 
called  perhaps  from  the  days  an  incident  that  George  remem-  postwar  number,  Vol.  2,  No.  1. 
when  his  father  ran  a  vaudeville  bered.  The  small-sized  magazine  con- 

theater  in  St.  Louis.  His  left  hand  “Did  you  hear  that  one  about  samples  of  the  syndicate’s 


the  most  imponant — and  genenOy 
neglected— classes  of  readers,  h’l 
for  the  thousands  of  our  rcadsn 
in  small  manufacturing,  wholsssk 
ing  and  the  retail  and  serriss 
trades;  for  the  thousands  of  vet*- 
ans  ond  former  war  workers  whs 
are  going  into  business  for  thua 
selves;  and  for  the  thoassadi 
more  who  dream  about  being  in¬ 
dependent  businessmen  some  day. 
We  want  it  and  we  want  it  masF 

The  name  hadn’t  been  deddsd 
upon,  the  format  hadn’t  been  faly 
worked  out  and  stall  problsw 
hadn’t  been  completely  solved— 
but  we  uolled  up  our  sleeves  sad 
started  producing  this  new  fso 
ture. 

Now  we've  got  the  harness  oa  thi 
bear.  We  have  a  daily  signed  i» 
port  of  apnroximatelv  800  wetdn 
pegged  to  the  news  and  vitally  i» 
teresting  to  one  of  the  most  psiso- 
tially  profitable  groups  of  read*! 
in  your  town. 
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Another  McCLVRE  FIRST 


The  Only  Newspaper  Feattne 
of  Its  Kind 


For  samples  and  rates,  wire  w 
write : 
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AismcA’s  nuT 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATI 
75  West  Street 
New  Yoric  6,  New  York 


Harry  Baker 
Manager 


^yndic^j^^ 


400  W.  Madison 
Chicago  6,  IN. 


Those  are  the  facts  about  HAPF  NELSON,  America's  newest, 
fattest,  funniest  comic  character.  A  famous  wrestler  in  the 
Roaring  Twenties.  HAFF  gave  up  that  profession,  as  he  explains 
it,  "because  it  was  spoiling  my  loob!"  Today,  as  a  driver  for 
the  Bee  Line  Cab  Co.,  he  gets  tangled  up  in  riotous,  rollicking 
adventures  that  will  put  him  high  on  readers'  "must"  comic  list- 
Available  for  Dec.  31st  release  in  either  4  or  5  cohunns. 


W«  Will  Be  Glad  to  Send  Terms 
and  “PROOFS  THAT  PROVE" 
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Pictured  at  th*  IndiaaapoUa  Star-WIBE  portY:  LoM  to  right  CharlM  McConnolL  WISH;  Waltor  Lockrono.  oditor  oi  Indianapolis  TfanMt 
Hollock.  f  prosontotiy  h>  CengroM;  JoniM  A.  Stuart  managing  od-  WiUiom  F.  Kiloy,  WFBM;  Goorgo  C.  Biggar,  WIBC,  and  WilM«ni 
itor  of  tho  Stan  Bom  LaaUy,  prooidont  of  Parado  Mogosins;  C.  Brueo  Dyor.  gonoral  monagor  of  the  Star. 


T<9  O’Neal,  national  publicity  the  speakers’  table  by  Mnillam 

IrUlIlCEXn  IS  HOST  cn  inOlCEnCipOilS  director  for  the  Democratic  A.  Dyer,  general  managerVaS 

t  .  party;  Eliot  Janeway,  political  James  A.  Stuart,  managing  sdh 

Stcnr  S  CxfTlff  Victorv  IrCHTV  editor  of  Fortune  Magazine;  tor.  WIRE  was  represented  by 

SMsavu  o  XiAVMva  w  j  *  wan  a  j  Joseph  Bryan,  president  of  radio  Rex  Schepp,  manager.  A1  Wjn- 

ImtiANAPOLia,  Nov.  26 — Polltl*  cratlc  national  committeeman,  station  WBT,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  koop,  who  is  known  as  tbs 

leans,  comic  artists,  labor  lead-  were  among  the  guests.  and  vicepresident  of  the  Jeffer*  prince  of  Hoosler  Toastmasteti, 

era,  IndustrialistB,  public  officials  The  Postmaster  General  son  Standard  Life  Insurance  presided.  Approximately  TOO 

and  national  celebrities  along  brought  a  greeting  and  a  word  Company,  Sheldon  Hickox  of  guests  attendra. 

with  Just  plain  Hoosiers,  were  of  praise  from  ifresldent  ’Tru-  New  York,  vicepresident  of  the  a 

guests  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  edi-  man  to  Mr.  Pulliam  who  has  National  Broadcasting  Com-  ^  .  n  i  m  • 

tor  and  publisher  of  the  Indian-  headed  the  Indiana  War  Bond  pany;  William  Eddy,  radar  in-  Uorson  JOUIB  FCIUl  BlOgc 
apolie  Star  and  president  of  sales  organization  throughout  ventive  genius;  A.  G.  Atwater,  Colonel  Dan  M.  Corson  has 

radio  station  WIRE,  at  a  Victory  the  war  and  on  into  the  Victory  vicepresiaent  of  the  Wrigley  been  appointed  Detroit 

dinner  in  the  Claypool  Hotel  Bond  drive.  Company  of  Chicago.  for  Paul  Block  and  Assodam 

here  last  week.  “After  the  Cabinet  meeting  Still  others  at  the  speakers’  He  has  Just  returned  from  tines 

’The  guests  were  treated  to  a  last  Friday  before  I  left  Wash-  table  were  Walter  Leckrone,  and  one^alf  years  military  isrw 
Hoosier  gridiron  and  the  state’s  ington.  President  Truman  in-  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times;  ice.  Prior  to  his  going  into  ssrr^ 
leading  gridironers  were  on  the  struct^  me  to  express  to  Mr.  William  F.  Kiley  of  radio  sta-  ice  he  was  national  advertlsini 
program.  Speakers  included  Piilllam  his  appreciation  for  the  tion  WFBM,  C.  Bruce  McCon-  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pest- 
some  of  the  national  celebrities,  work  he  has  done  as  leader  of  nell  of  radio  station  WISH;  Gazette  and  before  that  ttnw 
Mr.  Pulliam  explained  that  the  war  bond  drives  in  Indiana,”  George  C.  Biggar  of  radio  sta-  was  associated  with  General 
the  Victory  Party  was  a  resump-  Mr.  Hannegan  said.  tion  WIBC.  Motors  Corporation  in  DetnH 

tion  of  the  appreciation  dinners  At  the  speakers’  table  were  The  Star  was  represented  at  and  Dayton, 

he  tendered  prior  to  1942,  and  notables  from  practically  all  '  ' 

promised  another  next  year.  fields,  including  Ross  Lasley,  my  vsr  i  itT  i  i  Tx  Fv.  ai  tt* 

u,d.™  New  Word  Needed.  It  Strikes  Hun 


Scott 

Plate  Lock 
isa 

Positive  Lock 


two  In  the  first  place 

it  absurdly  poetic 

to  speak  of  a  stricken  Buick 
plant,  like  a  stricken 
the  place  be 

grammatically.  In  the 
the  dove  the  is 
Somebody  dove 

so  the  dove  is 
struck,  or  poetically,  stricken. 
But  strikers  don’t  sfrlke  a  fac- 
tory,  except  in  the  fortunately 
cases  when  it  comes  to  stone 

a  H  H  throwing. 

“What  strikers  do  is  to  strike. 

Bl  the  head  table  ol  the  Indianapolis  Stor-WIBE  leetivitiea  were;  Qp  lower  their  tools,  ais  one 
Left  to  right  Eugene  C.  PnlUara,  publisher  of  the  Star  and  president  strikes  or  lowers  a  flag  or  a  sail, 
of  WIRE:  Governor  Ralph  F,  Gates.  Herbert  BrownelL  Jr^  dioinnan  They  throw  down  their  tools, 
of  the  RepobUcan  Notional  Committee,  and  Will  H.  Hays,  iomMr  When  workers  strike  ttie  verb 
GOP  chairmon.  former  postmoster  generoL  former  movie  esar  and  is  intnmsitlve,  and  therefore 
notive  Hoosier.  there  can  be  no  passive  voice. 

IDITOR  R.PUB 


Wakar  Scat!  ft  Ctr 

PLAUmELD,  N.  J. 
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The  long  anticipated  [>o>st-war  generation  of 
streainiined  mechanical  equipment  is  . .  /*in  tvork.” 

'I'he  exterior  appearance  of  tomorrow’s  mechan¬ 
ical  companions  has  been  well  advertised  and  is 
familiar,  but  the  real  news  .  .  .  the  nature  of  the 
’’innards,”  which  actually  do  the  work,  and  set  the 
pace  for  new  j>erformance  as  well  as  new  appear¬ 
ance,  is  less  well  known. 

One  of  the  main  improvements  in  most  new  U.S. 
machines  and  home  appliances  will  be  widespread 
use  of  super-precisioned  anti-friction  bearings  for 
more  effective  control  of  friction  . . .  the  same  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  which  we  learned  to  apply  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  all  of  our  fighting  machines  during  the  war. 

Get  the  newsworthy  ’’inside  storj”  of  bearings 
for  better  post-war  living  from 


THE  BALL  AND  ROLLER  BEARING 
INFORMATION  CENTER 

16  EAST  48th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


NEWS  OF  TOMORROW’S 

MACHINES  JQQ/\Y 


/ 


v\ABK./y. 
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Labor  Paper's 
Manager  Urges 
Industry  Ads 


Public  relations  advertising  in 
which  industry  would  present  a 
clear  picture  of  its  financial  op* 
eratlons  to  the  employes  as  well 
as  to  the  public  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  the  Labor-Man* 
agement  Conference,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  C.  F.  Hackman,  general 
manager  of  National  Newspa¬ 
pers  Corp.,  Dayton,  O.,  which 
publishes  the  Labor  Union. 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
UBRXR,  Mr.  Hackman  asserted 
'"the  present  time  presents  the 
most  outstanding  opportunity 
and  necessity  of  industrial  public 


the  Chicago  Daily 
i^evis  contributed  largely  to 
making  it  what  the  men  &em- 
selves  called  “the  best  beach- 
head  we’ve  hit 

,  ipjjg  represented  by 

|||H|||||||||||||||||||^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Fletcher  Wilson;  Times  by 

Frank  Smith  and  Photographer 
William  Vandetta;  the  News  by 

EDITOH  HONOHAHY  POST^ 

Because  Glenn  Neville,  executive  editor  ol  the  New  York  Mirror  recently  was  released  from  the 
(left),  "actively  participated"  in  the  salary  increase  campaign  for  Army  Air  Corps  as  a  Captain, 
postal  employes  by  personal  testimony  before  Congress  and  by  pub-  and  Schreiber  returned  to  ei* 
lished  editorials,  he  has  been  elected  on  honorary  vicepresident  of  vilian  life  as  a  lieutenant  colonel 

. .  *  Postal  Employes  of  Greater  New  As  the  Marine  Falcon  tied  up 

leiving  a  testimonial  announcing  at  the  dock,  copies  of  the  Sun- 
ction.  day  editions  of  the  Chicago 

-  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
were  distributed — and  it  wu 
Peru  Legislature  Votes  Sunday  morning!  Airplane  de- 
J  UUI  Hvory  from  Chicago  to  the  Port- 

prc^uction  irreSS  XtegUlatlOll  illll  land  airport  did  the  trick. 


dusiry  can  ausoru  mem  wiinuui  ...  _  ..wi: _ 

affecting  prices.  headlines  m  every  publication 

"This  decision  is  comparable  "  advertising  i 

to  dropping  an  atomic  bomb  in  ^vriters  have  responsibility  to 

tte  center  of  a  live  volcano,  as  present  the  message  of  each  in-  _ _  ....  _ _ 

dustry  in  as  factual  and  simple  the  People’s  Party  and  other  tions 

^  manner  as  it  is  possible  to  Popular  Front  groups  was  en-  barka 

M  produce.  We  present,  for  ex-  acted  by  the  Peruvian  House  “Sa 

ample,  the  fractional  electrical  and  Senate  this  week  and  sent  soned 

fl?;  motor  industry,  upon  which  is  to  the  President.  open 

dependent  the  power  to  operate  The  bill  empowers  the  Su-  “whei 
n  £*. i the  mechanicaf  appliances  for  preme  Court  to  close  down  any  tions, 
nn  which  the  consumer,  retailer,  newspaper  that  might  be  from 

wholesaler,  and  thousands  of  in-  charged  with  violating  civil  lib-  rm,p 

financial  P^es  regarding  the  dustries  are  clamoring,  where  erties  if,  after  investigation  by  -j™! 

earnings  of  the  industry.  present  price  ceilings  bring  the  court,  the  charges  are  found 

“These  articles  and  financial  about  an  approximate  loss  of  justified.  It  also  instructs  news-  chica 

reports  run  into  figures  so  huge,  three  dollars  per  motor,  which  paper  companies  to  issue  regis-  yp 

in  many  cases,  that  it  is  im-  have  been  or  are  being  produced  tered  shares  only  and  to  furnish  thoiisi 

possible  for  labor  or  the  pub-  by  labor  who,  in  practically  complete  data  as  to  their  capital- 

lie  to  imderstand  them,  nor  is  every  case,  are  voting  or  have  ization,  names  of  owners  and  a  t 

labor  capable  of  understanding  voted  strikes  for  a  30%  addi-  shareholders. 

the  responsibility  of  reconver-  tional  increase  in  wages.  Principal  opponents  of  the  bill  ^  ^ 

alon,  and  the  many  other  indl-  “Shortages  of  vital  materials  have  been  La  Prema  and  El 
vidual  variations  of  each  Indus-  present  a  picture  of  labor  Comercio.  Four  persons  were 

try,  since  decisions  involving  squeezing  upward  management’s  injured  in  a  riot  at  a  meeting  .  ^ 

labor  and  management  have,  to  position  to  a  further  production  of  the  Committee  for  the  De- 

such  a  great  extent,  reverted  to  loss  in  view  of  price  ceilings,  as  fense  of  the  Freedom  of  the 

nation-wide  classification  and  a  result  of  the  national  wage-  Press,  according  to  a  dispatch  by 

control.  price  ceiling  shackling  industry  Richard  Leon,  U.P.  correspond- 

“So  complicated  has  become  In  a  reconversion  period  with  at  Lima.  Former  Commun- 
the  financial  picture  of  even  theory  rather  than  practical  so-  1st  Le^er  Edusoio  Ravines, 

small  organizations  that  it  is  lution,  with  the  industry  uow  a  Srcialist,  tried  to  address 

practical^  necessary  for  one  ac-  throughout  the  country.  This  the  meeting  but  was  intwruptw 

countant  to  explain  to  another  same  situation  applies  to  the  “F  memTOrs  of  the  People  s 

the  financial  operations  in  order  food  and  steel  industries.  Party  and  a  free-for-all  ensued, 

to  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  “Some  public  relations  adver-  «  .  "  i 

presentation.  tising,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Stall  Enlarged 

"It  is  industry’s  job  to  present  daily  press,  through  necessity  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news- 
the  facts,  not  only  to  the  em-  left  much  of  the  story  untold,  paper  representatives,  have 

ployes,  but  to  the  public,  as  both  Much  more  can  be  accomplished  named  new  members  to  the  Chi- 

are  vitally  interested  now,  more  by  presenting  the  actual  picture  cago  and  Detroit  offices,  respec- 

than  ever  before,  in  the  reasons  to  Uie  employes  as  well  as  the  tively.  Arthur  A.  Porter,  for- 

for  the  present  picture  in  which  public  than  can  be  hoped  for  merly  managing  director  of  the 

they  find  themselves,  with  ml-  from  the  Labor-Management  Canadian  Institute  of  Public 

ready  increased  cost  prices — in  Conference,  as  it  is  a  national  Opinion,  which  he  organized  in 
aome  cases  200%  over  five  years  problem  that  needs  the  coopera-  1941,  has  joined  the  Chicago  HHi 
ago — and  a  labor  picture  of  de-  tion  of  every  class  and  group  in  office;  and  Charles  Healy,  recent- 
mands  for  wage  increases  to  order  to  find  the  most  satisfae-  ly  released  after  four  years  in 
cover  the  increased  prices,  with  tory  solution  at  the  earliest  pos-  the  Marine  Corps,  has  joined  the 
this  struggle  reaching  first  page  sible  time.”  Detroit  office.  HHl 


PRESS  DRIVES 

L  CONTROL  . 

Reels,  Taasiow  A 
end  Pallets...^ 


Kn  ow  whal  the  railroads  are  doing  —  now  that  the 
war  is  over? 

They're  moving  troops!  West  Coast,  East  Coast,  up 
and  down  and  across  the  country  —  more  troops  are 
moving  right  noiv  than  at  any  time  tiuring  the  war 
—1,300,000  in  November  with  still  more  coming  in 
December,  and  it’s  going  to  he  much  like  that  for 
several  months  to  come. 

But  this  time  they’re  headed  mostly  toward  home, 
and  although  the  job  of  handling  so  many  in  such 
a  short  time  is  another  challenge,  it’s  a  job  the  rail* 
roads  tackle  with  enthusiastic  determination.  Still 
in  their  fighting  togs,  they  will  keep  right  on  —  as 
they  have  done  straight  through  the  war  —  provid¬ 
ing  97%  of  all  the  transportation  for  military 
personnel  traveling  under  orders. 

Plans  for  the  future?  Yes  —  the  release  of  material 
which  could  not  be  had  during  the  war  has 
enabled  railroads  to  get  started  on  a  large-scale 
program  of  improvements  all  along  the  line, 
including  new  locomotives,  new  and  better 
cars  and  trains  and  more  of  them.  They 
are  looking  ahead,  and  working  with 
foresight  and  confidence  to  new  jl 

high  standards  of  efficient  opera-  ; 

tion  and  service.  ‘ 

But  first  of  all  they’re  bring-  ^ 

ing  these  young  men 


'/A«  t^hi  harff0d  t  ^r^ran 
this  emhi^m.  Hfm^mh^r  hig 
M^rvirm  anti  t.onur  t  im. 


CARRIED  MORE  THAN  90%  OF  ALL 
MILITARY  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGERS 


Friar  Tuck  ‘Doubles’ 
in  Pulpit  and  Press 

By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  ae— World  in¬ 
tegrity  depends  on  news  in¬ 
tegrity,  for  man’s  himger  for 
news  is  as  basic 
as  his  need  for 
food,  in  the 
opinion  of  the 
Rev.  Irwin  St. 

John  Tucker — 
known  to  his 
associates  at  the 
Chicago  H  e  r- 
ald  -  American 
as  “Friar  Tuck” 

— after  40  years 
o  n  newspapers 
and  30  in  the 
active  minis- 
try. 


Tucker 


For  more  than  20  years.  Friar 
Tuck  has  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  of  Hearst  papers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  first  on  the  old  Herald  & 
Examiner,  then  on  the  Herald- 
American.  He  has  also  served 
on  other  newspapers,  chiefiy  in 
New  Orleans,  back  in  the  days 
of  the  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic. 

Author  oi  New  Book 


Since  1912  he  has  been  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
serving  the  pulpit  on  Sundays, 
working  an  newspapers  during 
the  week.  He  has  been  rector 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Elpiscopal 
Church  in  Chicago  since  1027. 
Out  of  his  double  capacity  he 
has  fashioned  a  philosophy  of 
life  in  which  the  hellbox  Is  the 
symbol. 

In  his  new  book  "Out  of  the 
Hellbox’’  (soon  to  be  released 
by  Morehouse,  Gorham  &  Co.), 
the  Friar  points  out  that  all  life 
is  something  like  the  hellbox 
into  which  discarded  type  is 
thrown.  His  book  will  develop 
this  philosophy  and  give  a  new 
picture  of  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
it  from  two  angles— the  press 
and  the  pulpit 

Friar  Tuck  told  Eorroa  &  Pva- 
T.I8HER  that  he  believes  the  press 
is  often  a  better  champion  of 
the  truth  than  the  church.  He 
contrasted  the  care  and  energy 
used  by  every  reputable  news¬ 
paper  in  discovering  and  veri¬ 
fying  facts  with  what  he  termed 
"the  frequently  careless  methods 
of  the  pulpit" 


News  Basic  to  Man 

Discussing  the  fundamentals 
of  press  and  pulpit,  the  Friar 
emphasized  that  anything  liv¬ 
ing  demands  change.  Man  re¬ 
quires  clean  air  to  breathe, 
water  to  drink  and  food  to  eat, 
he  said.  “The  same  is  true  of 
the  mind,  it  must  have  fresh  in¬ 
formation,"  he  asserted.  “Men’s 
hunger  for  news  is  basic.” 

To  poison  news  is  as  criminal 
as  to  poison  water  or  food,  he 
added.  That  is  why  world  in¬ 
tegrity  in  this  atomic  age  is 
dependent  upon  news  integrity, 
he  said,  if  mankind  is  going  to 
live  in  peace. 

Friar  Tuck  is  a  tall,  rugged 
man  in  his  fifties  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  social  obliga- 
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tions  of  society  to  its  fellow- 
men.  Basically,  he  is  a  news¬ 
paperman  at  heart. 

Actually,  he  says.  Journalism 
and  the  ministry  are  remark¬ 
ably  similar  professions.  A  ser¬ 
mon  is  like  an  editorial,  and 
church  ritual  corresponds  to  il¬ 
lustrations  in  a  newspaper.  A 
minister  is  as  interested  in 
what  is  happening  to  his  parish¬ 
ioners  as  is  the  reporter  who 
covers  his  beat  in  search  of 
news  about  people  in  general. 
The  Gospel,  he  added,  means 
good  news. 

In  the  church,  he  continued, 
preaching  is  like  the  text  in  a 
newspaper  and  ritual  like  the 
illustrations.  “Ritual  without 
understanding  is  like  pictures 
without  sufficient  text  matter,” 
he  said.  “Preaching  without 
ritual  is  too  much  text.  A  lot 
of  church  services  remind  one 
of  a  newspaper  set  in  solid  type, 
with  no  subheads  or  artwork  to 
liven  it  up.” 

Conducting  a  church  is  like 
publishing  a  newspaper,  in  some 
respects,  said  the  Friar.  People 
turn  to  their  minister  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  on  personal  mat¬ 
ters,  Just  as  they  write  to  the 
editor  for  help  in  solving  civic 
and  personal  problems.* 

"The  value  of  a  clergyman 
depends  upon  his  ability  to  get 
news  values  Into  religion,”  he 
declared,  citing  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  of  offering  prayers  for  those 
who  request  help.  “There  is  a 
great  curative  value  in  common 
sympathy,  if  properly  handled," 
he  remarked. 

Began  os  Newapoperboy 

He  referred  to  the  Biblical 
text:  “Behold  I  bring  you  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy."  To  Friar 
Tuck’s  Journalistic  instinct,  the 
angels  were  saying;  “Extra! 
Extra!  Good  News!"  In  fact, 
the  Friar  confided,  a  good  copjr- 
reader  could  improve  on  many 
passages  in  the  Bible  by  making 
them  more  understandable  to 
the  reader. 

Tucker  is  the  son  of  an  Epis¬ 
copalian  minister  who  served 
his  church  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  un¬ 
til  he  was  nearly  90.  Young 
Tucker,  however,  did  not  start 
out  to  be  a  minister.  He  began 
as  a  newspaperboy  in  Mobile, 
did  a  little  cub  reporting  for 
the  hometown  paper  and  then 
drifted  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Picagune  and  the  Item.  He  re¬ 
calls  holding  on  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  leg,  when  ‘Teddy” 
climbed  on  a  fence  to  address 
a  New  Orleans  audience. 

Later  he  went  to  Chicago, 
serving  on  the  old  JnterOcean 
before  Joining  the  Examiner. 
In  1908,  his  eyes  went  bad  and 
he  returned  to  Mobile  for  a 
rest.  There  his  father  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  the  ministry. 
He  studied  at  General  Seminary 
in  New  York.  As  a  student  he 
became  interested  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  movement,  later  returning 


The  Rev.  Irvin  St.  lohn  Tucker 


to  Chicago  as  an  assistant  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  1924,  he  became  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  Herald  t  Exam¬ 
iner,  filling  in  as  a  part-time 
rector  at  several  Episcopal 
churches.  He  took  over  St. 
Stenhen’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
1927,  after  it  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  He  has  built  up  the 
“Little  (Thurch  at  the  End  of 
the  Road”  on  Chicago’s  North¬ 
west  side  until  today  it  is  wide¬ 
ly  known. 

Friar  A  Sculptor 

Although  the  membership  is 
not  large.  Friar  Tuck’s  flock  in¬ 
cludes  many  young  people  who 
have  work^  with  him  in  buiid- 
ing  up  the  edifice.  They  hauled 
brick  from  a  dismantle  apart¬ 
ment  building  to  reface  the 
frame  church  building.  In  the 
archway  over  the  entrance,  the 
members  have  embedded  stones 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
honor  of  St.  Stephen  who  was 
stoned  to  death. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  who  is 
a  sculptor  and  carver  by  avoca¬ 
tion.  has  created  a  figure  of 
Christ  in  Gethsemane,  in  the 
War  Shrine  Garden  of  Memory 
at  the  church,  together  with  a 
number  of  religious  flgiuines 
for  the  church  altar.  He  has 
conducted  memorial  services  for 
artists.  During  the  war,  he  held 
special  Palm  Sunday  memorial 
services  in  honor  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  line  of  duty. 

But  the  service  Friar  Tuck 
recalls  with  deepest  feeling  was 
the  prayer  service  requested  by 
the  Herald-American  composing 
room  chapel  on  D-Day.  Oin  that 
day,  the  (^apel  chairman  hushed 
the  type-setting  machines,  while 
compositors  bowed  their  heads 
as  the  Friar  prayed  for  the  well 
being  of  our  fighting  forces, 
some  of  whom  were  sons  and 
brothers  of  Herald  -  American 
printers. 


Vy^lma  Tait  Elected 

Wilma  C.  Tait,  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor  for  15  years  of  the  Canadian 
Home  Journal,  and  a  former 
Montreal  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writer,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Women’s  Press  Club.  For¬ 
merly  she  had  been  a  president 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
club. 


Story  Lands 
Writer  in  Jail 
But  Ends  Kght 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Nov.  2(^- 
Zealous  22  -  year  -  old  Frank 
Rasky,  Vancouver  Sun  city  re¬ 
porter,  assigned  to  write  a  seriei 
on  Juvenile  delinquents  in  Van¬ 
couver’s  underworld,  ended  up 
in  jail  on  Nov.  14,  after  he 
tipped  off  police  to  a  potential 
safecracking. 

Rasky  rented  a  cheap  China¬ 
town  room  and  met  a  trio  who 
he  learned  were  planning  a  job. 
Posing  as  new  arrival  from  east¬ 
ern  Canada,  in  search  of  money, 
Rasky  sat  with  them  while  ftey 
planned  their  job. 

He  visited  honkytonk  dlvei 
with  them,  and  met  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  thus  getting  a  vivid  pl^ 
ture  of  conditions  spawning  the 
city’s  current  crime  wave. 

When  Rasky  saw  the  full 
blueprint  for  safecracking  un¬ 
folded,  and  after  one  of  the  trio 
displayed  a  gtm  he  would  use. 
Rasky  telephoned  Vancouver 
Sun  Managing  Editor  Hal 
Straight,  giving  him  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan. 

Straight  hustled  to  police 
headquarters,  and  acting  on  his 
tip,  city  police  arrested  the 
young  criminals.  Rasky  was 
also  picked  up,  and  with  the 
others,  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  rob  a  safe. 

When  he  appeared  in  police  | 
court,  the  city  prosecutor, 
agreeing  that  Rasky  had  made 
his  trip  into  the  underworld  to 
“gather  materials  for  stories," 
and  that  the  reporter  had  no  in¬ 
tent  to  share  in  the  crime, 
pressed  that  the  charge  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  police  magistrate  con¬ 
sented  to  this  plea. 

Rasky  followed  through  for 
his  paper  with  a  series  of  three 
stories  on  conditions  in  Van¬ 
couver’s  underworld.  Citizens 
openly  welcomed  the  Sun’s  ag¬ 
gressive  lead  in  exposing  abuses 
which  have  kept  city  police 
courts  full  for  more  than  i 
year  now. 


Sun  Weather  Map 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  a  daily  feature  the  first 
post-war  weather  map  service  in 
the  Chicago  area. 


Always 
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A  GCMfiRAL 


("Rover")  Jordan  upheld  The  Jour- 
nal  and  Guide  tradition  of  colorful  but  ever  accurate  reporting  so 
well  that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  92nd  Division  thus  singled 

him  out  for  praise. 


Rtporiing  like  John  Jordan's  is  just  another 
reason  why  more  than  75,000  Negro  families  every 
week  buy  The  Journal  and  Guide  foe  the  news  that 
isn't  in  the  daily  papers. 


TIhe  Koumal  anil 

NORFOLK  •  PORTSMOOTH  •  NEWPORT  NEWS 


One  of  the  Four  Largest  Negro  Newspapers 

Primary  medium  reaching  the 
vast  potential  Negro  Market 
of  Eastern  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina 


National  Advertising  Representative’ 

ASSOCIATED  PUBLISHERS,  INC.,  562  Fifth  Avc.,  N.  Y.  C. 
•tor  a  r  U  ■  L  I  S.  H  E  R  for  December  1,  1 W5 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Stadelznan  Ncaned 

CHICAGO.  Nov.  26— Otto  R. 

Stadelman,  secretary-treaaurer 
of  Needham,  Louia  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agen¬ 
cy,  for  the  past 
20  years,  has 
been  appointed 
vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media 
and  markets,  it 
was  announced 
by  President 
Maurice  H . 

Needham. 

Other  major 
appointments 
approved  by  the 
directors  were: 

Miss  Keo  Currie,  director  of  the 
research  department  of  the  agen¬ 
cy  since  its  inception,  becomes 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search.  Max  D.  Anwyl,  assistant 
treasurer  since  1943,  is  appointed 
secretary-treasurer. 


Stadelman 


Directs  New  Division 
WILLIAM  G  IRVING  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new¬ 
ly  established  community  adver¬ 
tising  division 
of  A.  W.  Lewin 
Co.,  which,  will 
specialize  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
promoting  the 
advantages  of 
states,  counties, 
cities,  towns, 
areas  and  re¬ 
gions.  Mr.  Irv¬ 
ing  comes  to 
the  agency  from 
the  New  York 
Times,  where 
he  was  a  mem-  , 

Mr  of  the  advertising  staff  for 
toe  past  23  years.  At  the  Times 
Mr.  Irving  organized  that  pa¬ 
pers  efforts  in  the  community 
advertising  field  and  became 
head  of  its  community  advertis¬ 
ing  division. 


In  New  Spots 

HARVEY  B.  CUSHMAN,  receni 
director  of  McCanr 
Ericksoi^  has  been  appointe 
-2*^  director  of  Dohertj 
Clifford  and  Shenfield.  Inc.  .  . 
H.  T.  Brettelle  from  director  c 
advertising,  Detroit  Diesel  Er 
gine  division  of  General  Motor 
to  the  Detroit  sUff  of  Grant  Ac 
vertislng,  Inc.,  as  account  exe< 
utive.  .  .  .  Rita  Heisnessy  to  to 
copy  staff  of  John  A.  Finnerai 
Inc.,  and  Al  Mauro  to  to 
agency  as  production  manage: 
.  .  .  Marie  Hornbeck,  formerl 
fashion  editor  of  the  Seattl 
Times  tor  five  years,  to  Hug 
Scheibner,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  t 
direct  publicity  and  public  reli 
tions  for  the  agency.  Also  Joir 
ing  the  Scheibner  agency  is  Coi 
LETTE  LISTMAN. 


Seymour  Morris  from  the 
OWl,  to  N.  W.  /^er  &  Son,  Inc. 
.  .  .  Giloa  Molina  to  McCann- 
Erickson’s  foreign  media  depart¬ 
ment  after  four  years  with  toe 
office  of  censorship.  New  York. 
.  .  .  Lee  Jacobi,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  eight  years,  to 
the  Seattle  office  of  Mac  Wilkins, 
Cole  &  Weber.  .  .  .  Don  Bryon 


Ransburg,  from  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  to  account  executive. 
Allied  Advertising  Agencies  of 
Florida. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  SILL,  JR.. 

returns  to  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden 
&  Staff  after  four  and  one-half 
years’  active  duty  with  the 
Army.  .  .  .  Capt.  Seth  Dennis, 
released  from  Army  service 
after  three  and  a  half  years, 
to  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  as  account  representa¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  Bud  Baker,  back  from 
Naval  service,  to  the  contact 
staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers. 
Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Amedee  Cole, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
USNR.  returns  to  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  copy  chief.  .  .  .  S.  S. 
Sherris,  after  44  months  in  the 
AAF,  to  the  staff  of  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  .  . .  Aubrey  C.  Men- 
DELLE,  discharged  from  the  AAF 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  to 
Hugo  Scheibner,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  as  account  executive,  and 
Selig  J.  Smith,  Navy,  three 
years,  to  the  same  agency  as 
art  director.  .  .  .  Col.  Frank  R. 
^Schell.  Army,  and  Col.  Talley 

D.  Joiner,  former  deputy  direc¬ 
tor,  Office  of  Dependency  Bene¬ 
fits.  War  Department  to  the  staff 
of  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son.  Inc.  .  .  . 
Thomas  A.  Norman  back  to  the 
advertising  department  of  Tide 
Water  Associated  Oil  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  after  Seabee  service 
in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Lt.  Comm. 
W.  C  Geoghagan.  Jr..  USCGR. 
returns  to  Lennen  &  Mitchell  as 
account  supervisor  after  a  three- 
year  service  record. 

nomoanv  Changes 
JACK  SCHENBERG  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
director  of  merchandising  of 
Casco  Products  Corn.,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  and  will  supervise 
the  complete  coordination  and 
centralization  of  all  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  sales,  merchandising,  ad¬ 
vertising,  customer  service  and 
-'nblic  relations  divisions.  .  .  . 
FnwARo  A.  Ash  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  E.  L.  Jacobs  Co.. 
Detroit,  automotive  parts  and 
household  appliances.  .  .  .  Ache- 
son  E.  Lucky,  released  from  the 
Navv.  to  advertising  manager  of 
American  International  Under¬ 
writers  Coro.  .  .  .  Stanley 

.‘Schlenther.  formerlv  Army  Air 
Force  Transport  Command,  back 
to  Transcontinental  &  Western 
Air,  as  director  of  advertising. 

Agency  Notes 

W.  H.  LONG  announces  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  W.  H.  Long  Co., 
Advertising.  423  W.  Market  St.. 
York.  Pa.,  to  specialize  in  na¬ 
tional  industrial  accounts,  public 
relations,  and  merchandising 
counsel.  Mr.  Long  and  part¬ 
ner  John  R.  Adams  have  both 
recently  returned  from  two 
years  of  overseas  duty  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Teen  Age  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  advertising  counsel  to  the 
'teen  age  market,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  Maj,  I.  W,  Peter- 
freund,  formerly  with  Fawcett 
Publications.  Offices  are  at  15 

E.  40th  St,  New  York  City. 


Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  12 


Steamship  Series 
GRACE  LINE,  via  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  has  scheduled  two  inser¬ 
tions  announcing  its  new  peace¬ 
time  fleet  of  20  vessels.  The  ads, 
which  are  to  appear  in  over  50 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
are  1,200-line  size  and  will  run 
before  Dec.  31.  Copy  outlines 
the  “postwar”  program  the 
steamship  lines  is  working  on 
and  the  operational  system  it 
hopes  to  establish  shortly.  Mag¬ 
azine  advertising  in  full  color  is 
also  being  run.  The  company, 
the  agency  reports,  is  the  first 
steamship  line  to  resume  peace¬ 
time  advertising  on  a  national 
basis. 

More  Ship  News 
BROCKLEBANK’S  Cunard  In¬ 
dian  Service,  “the  oldest 
steamship  line  in  the  world,” 
will  release  shortly  announce¬ 
ment  ads  of  the  return  to  civil¬ 
ians  sailings  of  its  freight  serv¬ 
ice  between  India  and  U.  S. 
ports.  ’The  ads  will  run  in  news¬ 
papers  (schedule  yet  to  be 
completed)  and  in  trade  papers. 
Copy  will  point  out  that  the  S.S. 
Magdapur  commenced  loading 
Nov.  21  at  Calcutta  for  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  via  Co¬ 
lombo  and  Port  Sudan.  ’The 
agency  is  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc. 

Other  steamship  advertising  is 
expected  to  be  released  in  the 
near  future,  since  the  large 
scale  return  of  vessels  from  War 
Shipping  Board’s  control  points. 

Take  to  the  Sides 
AND  plane  talk  becomes  more 
and  more  common  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising.  Now 
Gimbels,  New  York  City,  comes 
out  with  its  initial  announce¬ 
ment  of  its  “stock”  of  Taylor- 
crafts,  "the  best  buy  in  the  sky.” 
Copy  details  the  ease  of  pur¬ 
chase  (you  can  walk  right  in 
and  get  one  today):  ease  of  pay¬ 
ment  (the  $2,295  tariff  can  be 
handled  by  one-third  down,  bal¬ 
ance  monthly,  including  service 
charge)  and  ease  of  flying  (can 
be  learned  by  toe  average  per¬ 
son  in  eight  hours).  ‘"The  man 
on  the  street  is  the  man  of  the 
air  in  toe  new  Taylorcraft,” 
copy  asserts. 

Tunior  Miss  Copy 

“SODA  SET”  and  “Barbara  Lee. 

Jr..”  fashion  clothes  for  girls 
in  the  12  to  Junior  Miss  age 
groups  are  toe  subjects  of  pro¬ 
motional  boosts  in  a  campaign 
launched  by  the  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation  (an 
organization  comprised  of  23 
large  department  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country).  Magazine  ads 
on  the  clothes  brands  are  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  and  later  in 
1946  newspaper  ads  will  be 
scheduled  at  points  of  sale.  The 
newspaper  ads  will  be  quarter 
page  size,  with  the  frequency  of 
insertion  to  be  determined  later. 
Via  John  A.  Cairns  &  Co. 

Agency  Appointments 
K.  C.  BAKING  POWDER  has 
appointed  MacFarland.  Ave- 
yard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle 
its  advertising;  an  expanded  ad¬ 


vertising  program  during  1946 
calls  for  use  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio.  .  .  .  Sim¬ 
mons  Sales  Co.,  Division  of  the 
Radio  Craftsman,  Chicago,  to 
Atlas  Advertising,  Chicago; 
newspapers  in  large  midwestem 
cities.  ,  .  .  Campus  Fountaw 
Products  Co.,  New  York,  to  S. 
Duane  Lyon,  Inc.;  newspapers, 
business  publications.  .  .  .  Ail 
American  Bus  Lines,  Inc,,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Ruthruff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago.  .  .  .  General  Aniuni 
&  Film  Corp.,  New  York;  to 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield, 
New  York,  for  a  product  group 
of  one  division.  .  .  .  Lewis 
Chemical  Co.,  insecticides,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Vo¬ 
cal  Arts,  to  Moss  &  Arnold  6>., 
New  York;  newspapers  and  other 
media.  .  .  .  Frank  Import  h 
Export  Co.,  New  York,  to  S. 
Duane  Lyon;  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  newspapers,  business  pub¬ 
lications.  .  .  .  Reliance  Pencil 
Corp.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  Lee- 
Murray  Advertising.  Also  nam¬ 
ing  the  agency  is  Le  Mar  Labo¬ 
ratories  for  promotion  of  its 
Vitaline  Toiletries  for  men.  .  .  . 
R.  Wallace  and  Sons  Mro.  Co., 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  to  Ivey  fc 
Ellington,  New  York,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

■ 

$350,000  Ad  Budget 
For  Scott  Radios 

Chicago,  Nov.  26 — Approxim¬ 
ately  $350,000  will  be  spent  na¬ 
tionally  in  the  forthcoming  year 
by  the  Scott  Radio  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  to  advertise 
postwar  Scott  radio  models,  it 
was  announced  by  Walter  S. 
Darr,  president. 

’This  figure  includes  local  ad¬ 
vertising  placement  in  newspa¬ 
pers  set  up  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  regular  Scott  fran¬ 
chised  dealers.  ’The  models  are 
expected  to  be  available  to  con¬ 
sumers  some  time  in  early  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Nearly  $130,000  will  be  spent 
for  advertising  in  consumer 
media,  such  as.  Time,  National 
Geographic,  House  Beautiful, 
New  Yorker,  Fortune  and  the 
magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

’The  Leo  Burnett  Advertising 
Company,  of  Chicago,  has  been 
retained  as  Scott’s  agency  and 
has  planned  a  series  of  dramatic 
engineering  ads,  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  fineness  of  delicacy 
of  parts  of  the  Scott  Instrument. 
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Editor  Talks  j  - 
Fleeing  Prisoner 
Into  Giving  Up 

WI^^>soR,  Ont.,  Nov.  25 — Be¬ 
came  W.  H.  Vaughan,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  of  the  Windsor 
Daily  Star,  talked  to  him  “like 
a  Dutch  Uncle,”  Raymond  Hag¬ 
gerty,  27,  one  of  six  who  es¬ 
cape  from  Essex  County  jail 
here  Nov.  19,  gave  himself  up 
to  Vaughan  at  a  secret  rendez¬ 
vous  here  yesterday. 

The  “Dutch  Uncle"  talk 
seemed  ineffective  at  first  when 
Vaughan  was  taken  to  Hag¬ 
gerty’s  hideout  in  Windsor  Fri¬ 
day.  The  Star  executive  edi¬ 
tor  has  great  persuasive  pow¬ 
ers. 

Haggerty  had  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Star,  asking  for  a  lie 
detector  test  to  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence  in  the  attempted  mur¬ 
der  charge  which  followed  an 
armed  robbery. 

Here’s  Vaughan’s  story  as  he 
tells  it: 

“While  four  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  were  being  rounded  up 
near  Windsor  last  night  by  po¬ 
lice,  I  was  having  a  quiet  talk 
with  Raymond  Haggerty, 

Tells  of  Meeting 

“The  talk  took  place  some¬ 
where  in  Windsor.  Don’t  ftsk 
me  where  because  I  could  never 
Snd  the  place  again.  I  was 
taken  there  by  his  brother,  the 
same  one  who  brought  the 
terms  of  surrender  letter’  to 
our  office. 

“The  trip  started  by  car 
downtown.  We  circled  numer¬ 
ous  blocks  and  finally  I  was 
told  to  get  out  and  walk. 

“We  finally  entered  a  large 
house  through  the  back  door 
and  there  was  Raymond, 
dressed  neatly  in  a  brown  suit 
and  smiling  broadly. 

“Haggerty  went  all  over  the 
story  of  his  trial  for  attempted 
murder  and  swore  that  he  was 
Innocent. 

“  ‘Why  can’t  I  have  a  lie  de¬ 
tector  test,  Mr.  Vaughan?,  he 
asked  me.  I  explained  that  a 
lie-detector  test  was  not  evi¬ 
dence  in  Canadian  courts,  al¬ 
though  it  is  accepted  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

“I  told  him  further  that  so  far 
as  bargaining  with  the  police, 
it  could  not  done. 

“He  asked  me  if  I  would  pay 
for  the  lie-detector. 

“I  assured  him  that  payment 
for  the  test  could  be  arranged 
but  that  I  was  in  no  position  to 
bargain  for  him:  that  he  now 
had  another  charge  against  him 
— that  of  jailbreaking — and  that 
it  would  be  better  to  give  him¬ 
self  up  now  and-  do  his  bargain¬ 
ing  after. 

“We  talked  for  a  long  time 
and  maybe  I  was  talking  like  a 
Dutch  Uncle,  because  at  one 
point  he  seemed  about  ready 
to  come  along  with  me. 

“He  chang^  his  mind  at  the 
last,  but  grinning,  said:  ‘Get 
my  story  across,  Mr.  Vaughan; 
get  across  the  fact  that  I  want 
that  lie-detector  test  .  .  .  and 
maybe  I’ll  see  you  again.  May¬ 
be  I  will  give  myself  up  like 
you  say — and  if  I,  dcr  it  will  be 
to  you.  We’U  see.’  ” 


U.  S.  NEWSMEN  MEET  ARAB  LEADERS 

Two  U.  S.  correspondents  talk  with  Arab  leaders  in  the  Temple  areo 
of  Palestine,  Egypt,  one  of  the  world's  hot  news  spots  at  the  moment. 
In  uniform,  left  to  right,  are  Gene  Currivan.  New  York  Times,  and 
George  Palmer.  Associated  Press. 

Truman  Phones  K.  C  City  Desk 
To  Report  That  He's  in  Town 


KANSAS  CITT,  Mo..  Nov.  25— 

The  usual  Sunday  afternoon 
lull  in  the  editorial  room  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company 
changed  abruptly  at  2:25  o’clock 
when  John  Colt,  assignment  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  answered  a 
phone  call  to  the  city  desk. 

‘"rhis  is  Harry  Truman  speak¬ 
ing,”  the  voice  said  over  the 
wire. 

“Where  are  you  speaking 
from?”  questioned  Colt,  caught 
off  balance. 

’T’m  here.” 

“Oh,  you’re  here?” 

“Well,”  the  voice  continued, 
“I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know 
I’m  in  town.  I  came  to  see  my 
mother.” 

Colt,  slightly  puzzled  over  the 
call  but  almost  convinced,  then 
asked  the  President  to  hold  the 
line. 

“Mac,”  Colt  yelled  at  Ira  Mc¬ 


Carty,  a  Times  reporter,  “the 
President  of  the  United  States 
will  speak  with  you  on  three.” 

“What?”  the  reporter  re¬ 
marked  as  he  took  the  receiver 
from  No.  3  telephone. 

After  a  brief  talk  with  the 
President,  McCarty  wasn’t  con¬ 
vinced  until  he  called  the  air¬ 
port  at  Grandview,  Mo.,  home  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Ellen  Truman,  the 
President’s  mother,  and  sure 
enough,  informants  at  the  air¬ 
port  said  the  Presidential  plane. 
“’The  Cow,”  was  there. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  McCarty, 
chauffered  by  Roy  Johnson,  a 
Times  photographer,  also  was  at 
the  airport  for  the  only  inter¬ 
view  with  the  chief  executive 
during  his  two-hour  trip  to  Mis¬ 
souri. 

’The  occasion  was  the  93rd 
birthday  of  the  President’s 
mother. 


Independence  Netvs 
Plans  Expansion 

Independence,  Mo.,  Nov.  26 — 
Plans  for  enlarging  the  Daily 
News,  one  of  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  home  town  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Harry  S.  Truman,  have 
been  announced  by  Ed  S.  Car- 
roll. 

TTie  News,  a  Republican  paper, 
soon  will  be  increased  from  six 
to  seven  columns  and  from  four 
to  six  and  eight  pages  daily. 
Business  offices  and  press  equip¬ 
ment  already  have  been  moved 
to  a  new  $12,000  building. 

■ 

Named  in  Canada 

William  E.  Austin,  recently 
discharged  as  a  Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel  from  the  Canadian  Army, 
has  succeeded  A.  L.  C.  Caw- 
thorn-Page  as  Director  of  In¬ 
formation  for  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board,  Ottawa.  Aus¬ 
tin  served  overseas  as  DADPR 
with  First  Canadian  Army,  and 
saw  active  service  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  North  Africa,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany  for  more  than  four 
years.  He  formerly  was  Chief 
Canadian  Correspondent  for 
Reuters.  Cawthorn-Page  returns 
to  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  as  Director  of 
Public  Relations. 


Hageboeck  Heads 
Iowa  Press  Assn. 

Des  Moines,  Nov.  26 — W.  T. 
Hageboeck,  publisher,  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen,  will  serve  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  as 
president  during  the  coming 
year.  He  succeeds  Ralph  E. 
Shannan,  publisher,  Washington 
Journal. 

W.  E.  Sutherland,  advertising 
manager,  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune,  is  the  newly  elected 
vicepresident,  succeeding  W.  S. 
Rupe,  Ames  Tribune. 

’ITie  board  of  directors  is  com¬ 
posed  of  J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette;  Lew  Warren. 
Oelwein  Register;  John  Huston. 
Ottumioa  Courier;  W.  E.  Day, 
Creston  News- Advertiser;  R.  R. 
O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs  Noii- 
pareil;  Jackson  McCoy,  Water¬ 
loo  Courier;  Lee  Turnbull,  Dav¬ 
enport  Democrat;  W.  S.  Merry- 
man.  Fort  Dodge  Messenger; 
Shannon  and  Rupe  and  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Garv^,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Boone  News- 
Republican. 

More  than  250  representatives 
of  IDPA  newspapers  attended  18 
news  and  advertising  clinics  and 
meetings  held  Nov.  24-25,  at  the 
Hotels  Fort  Des  Moines  and 
Kirkwood,  concluding  with  a 
dinner  meeting  at  which  Frank 
Miles,  Iowa  Legionaire,  spoke. 


rfelTOff  A  F  UlltrKIR^  feeeenibrr.  If4t 


G^rrespondents 
Urged  to  Secure 
Press  Freedom 

Speaking  before  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  at  its  weekly  lunch¬ 
eon  in  New  York,  Nov.  28, 
William  L.  Chenery,  publisher 
of  Collier’s  magazine,  urged 
foreign  correspondents  tb  band 
together  and  use  their  com¬ 
bined  influence  to  secure  world 
press  and  radio  freedom. 

He  declared  it  is  “obvious” 
no  one  knows  the  situation 
hampering  free  access  to  and 
dissemination  of  news  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  “so  well  as  corre¬ 
spondents  accredited  to  tnose 
countries.” 

Explaining  that  he  reckoned 
as  good  development  for  world 
press  freedom  the  recent  easing 
oi  censorship  in  Russia,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  publisher 
<  Nov.  1’7,  p.  7 )  in  a  special 
dispatch  by  Eddy  Gilmore, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Chen¬ 
ery  said  that  correspondents 
could  help  plead  their  case  for 
free  access  to  news  by  joining 
forces  and  asking  foreign  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  for  it 
“politely  but  persuasively.” 

Analyzing  press  freedom  in 
Russia,  he  said,  "Freedom  of  the 
press  has  never  seemed  desir¬ 
able  to  Russians  so  far  as  I 
know  their  history.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  idea  of  a  free  press  is  a 
press  that  publishes  what  the 
government  wants  printed  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  government 
is  czarlstic  or  communistic.” 

He  pointed  out  that  Russian 
journalists  enjoy  free  access  to 
news  sources  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Britain,  adding.  “I  believe  that 
were  Russia  to  accord  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  journalists  the 
.same  free  access  to  news,  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples  of  all 
three  countries  would  rest  upon 
firmer  foundations.” 

Mr.  Chenery  asserted  that, 
in  his  opinion,  “there  is  nothing 
better  calculated  to  prevent 
abuses  and  tyrannies  than  the 
unfettered  right  of  journalists 
to  investigate  freely  and  to  re¬ 
port  and  publish  the  facts  of 
any  situation.” 

Wartime  censorship  for  se¬ 
curity  reasons,  he  added,  is  the 
one  and  only  legitimate  reason 
for  any  censorship. 

Following  Mr.  Chenery’s  ad¬ 
dress,  an  Overseas  Press  Club 
committee  was  appointed  to 
study  the  problem  of  securing 
and  maintaining  world-wide 
press  freedom.  On  recommen¬ 
dation  of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn, 
board  member  of  the  club,  the 
group  voted  to  send  Soviet  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Washington  the 
club’s  vote  of  appreciation  for 
tbe  reported  easing  of  censor- 
.-hip  in  Russia. 

■ 

Rutgers  Press  Exhibit 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  Nov. 
27 — An  exhibit  depicting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  American 
press  will  be  displayed  in  the 
Rutgers  University  School  of 
Journalism  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  December.  Dr. 
Frederic  E.  Merwin,  director  of 
the  school,  announced  today. 
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TEXT  OF  NEW  AP  BY-LAWS  RATIFIED  BY  M^BERSHIP  . 


TEXT  of  the  MtcBded  Br-Lowt  of  the 

Anodated  Presi,  M  ratified  bjr  the 
•pecial  uuwhirahip  meeting  on  Wednet- 
day  in  New  York  City,  followa  with 
aome  e^anatorjr  remarka  tw  President 
Robert  MeLean;  (itaiiea  indirate  reriied 
wording  or  new  matter) 

ARTICLE  I. 

OBTBCTS. 

Thr  Ais»ci»te4  Prtit  it  a  mutual  and 
caoftrativt  attociation  formed  to  gather 
wim  economy  and  efictency  on  accurate 
and  inmaetia/  refort  of  the  newt.  The 
union  for  a  common  own  and  purpote  of 
representatives  of  all  shades  of  thought 
and  opinion  political,  social,  economic, 
religious — it  assurance  the  newt  gathered 
and  distributed  ^  The  .-Irroriar^  Prett 
shall  be  at  objective  and  complete  at 
human  endeatmr  can  make  it. 

In  furtherance  of  these  purposes  the 
Corporation  may  gather,  obtain  and  pro- 


A  dwclarortion  oi  mnmbwrahip 
in  eld  Article  I  is  emitted  and 
that  is  left  for  the  new  Article 

n. 


cure,  by  its  own  instrumentalities,  by  ex¬ 
change  with  its  members  and  oChera,  and 
by  any  other  appropriate  means,  any  and 
.ill  kinds  of  news,  information  and  intel- 
ligence;  literary  property  of  all  kinds  in¬ 
cluding  that  which  is  informative,  edu¬ 
cational  or  otherwise  of  public  interest; 
news  pictures,  pictorial  news  and  art  of 
any  and  all  kinds  and  to  furnish  and 
supply  the  same  to  its  members  and 
others  entitled  to  the  use  thereof  under 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  these 
By-Laws  and  the  mutual  cooperation, 
bmefit  and  protection  of  its  members.  In 
furtherance  of  its  said  objecta  and  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Corporation  shall  have  power 
■o  purchase  and  asquire  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  such  real  and 
personal  estate  and  property  as  may  be 
necessary  or  proper,  and  to  mortgage  the 
same  to  secure  the  payment  of  any  bonds 
which  may  be  issued  by  the  Corporation, 
and  generally  to  do  any  and  all  things 
which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  objects  and  purposes, 
which  may  not  be  contrary  to  law. 

The  Corporation  is  not  to  make  a  profit 
iior  to  make  or  declare  dividends. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBEBSIIIP 

Sectio.n  1.  The  members  of  this  Cor¬ 
poration  arc  certain  persons,  firms  and 
corporations  united  in  a  mntual  and  co¬ 
operative  association.  There  shall  be 
two  dosses  of  membership,  namely,  reg¬ 
ular  and  associate.  _  Regular  members 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  on  members  in  these  By-Laws. 
Associate  members  shall  have  only  the 
rights  and  privileges  speeipcally  granted 
and  shall  not  have  any  voting  rights, 
either  by  virtue  of  these  By-Lates  or  the 
.Kvnership  of  bonds  of  the  Corporation. 
The  tiem  "member''  at  used  in  these  By- 
Laws,  unless  otherwise  stated,  shall 
mean  bath  repWar  and  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  but  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
member  shall  depend  on  whether  he  is  » 
regular  or  an  associated  member. 

Sec.  2.  The  sole  owner  of  a  news- 
pafier,  whether  a  person,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration,  either  individually  or  at  trustee, 
shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  member  of  this  Corporation.  No 
others  shall  be  eligible  for  regular  mem¬ 
bership. 

Sac  3.  The  sole  owner  of  a  news¬ 
paper  shall  also  be  elinble  for  associate 
membership.  Other  clastes  of  users  of 
news  may  be  held  eligible  for  associate 
membership  by  resolution  of  the  regular 
members  tmd  those  within  such  approved 
classes  may  than  be  elected  to  associate 
mcnUiership. 

.Sac.  4.  Each  applicant  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Corporation  shall  hie  with  the 
Secretary  a  written  application  in  such 
form  at  the  Board  of  Directort  of  the 
Corporation  may  prescribe.  The  appUca- 
tion  shall  state  whether  it  it  for  regular 
or  associate  membership.  In  cate  the 
application  it  on  behalf  of  a  news^fer, 
it  shall  specify  the  field — morning,  after¬ 
noon,  Sunday  or  weehly—in  whtch  such 
newspaper  it  Published. 

Sac.  5.  Applicants  for  membership 
regular  or  associate,  may  be  elected  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  not  leea  than  the 
majority  of  the  regular  meaahcrs  of  the 
Corporation  voting  on  the  application,  in 


person  or  by  proxy,  at  any  rmlar  m^- 
iiig  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
or  at  a  special  roeetiiw  called  tor  that 
purpose.  No  vote  shall  be  taken  at  any 
regular  or  spseial  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corporatioa  on  any  applm- 
tion  tor  membership  unless  such  appRcoc 
lion  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  such 
meeting. 

Sac.  6  AppUcants  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership  may  be  elected  ^  the  Board  of 
Directort  when  no  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corporation  is  in  session. 
Upon  application  by  a  regular  member, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  change  hit 
or  its  membership  from  regular  to  asso¬ 
ciate  membership. 

Sac  7.  In  voting  upon  an  applicant 
for  membership,  whether  such  voting  Ik 
by  tbe  members  or  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  no  member  or  director  shall  take 
into  consideration  in  passing  upon  such 
applicant  the  effect  of  his  or  its  admis¬ 
sion  upon  the  ability  of  such  applicant  to 
compete  with  members  in  the  same  city 
and  field. 

Sac.  8.  An  applicant  for  membership 
elected  as  prescribed  by  these.  By-Laws 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  membership  or 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  rights  or  priv¬ 
ileges  of  membership  until  he  or  it  shall 
have  signed  a  written  assent  to  be  bound 
bv  the  By-Laws,  and  any  am,  ndnu  ntt 
thereto  which  may  be  thereafter  regularly 
adopted,  and  shall  have  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Corporation  which  shall 
provide  that  the  Corporation  shall  furnish 
and  the  member  shall  receive  and  use  a 
regular  news  service  of  the  Corporation 
f,rr  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  there¬ 
in  prescribed.  In  other  respects  it  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Sac.  9.  The  contract  may  be  assigned 
by  a  member  to  his  or  its  successor  pub¬ 
lisher  in  connection  with  the  salt  or 
transfer  of  the  business  of  the  member 
to  udiich  the  contract  relates,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  such  successor  shall  have 
agreed  in  ttritir^  to  be  bound  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof  and  shall 
hatv  filed  application  for  membership, 
and  upon  such  assignment  the  successor 
shall  become  a  member  in  the  same  clast 
as  its  predecessor,  provided  the  successor 
shall  in  all  other  respects  be  qualified. 

Sac.  10.  Each  member  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  of  Sovember  38.  1945,  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Corporation 
of  the  character  hereinabove  prescribed, 
l.’ntil  such  members  shall  have  entered 
into  such  contract,  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  such  members  shall  be  governed 
by  these  By-Laws  and  any  amendments 
thereto  -.ehieh  may  be  hereafter  regularly 
adopted,  but  their  obligations  and  liabil¬ 
ities  shall  hr  determined  by  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Corporation  as  they  esristed  on 
.Votymber  27.  1945. 

Sac.  11.  H'hen  the  owner  of  a  news¬ 
paper  shall  have  been  elected  to  regular 
membership  in  this  Corporation,  nch 
orener  shall  thereupon,  if  not  an  individ¬ 
ual.  file  unth  the  Secretary  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration,  in  writing,  in  smh  form  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe,  au¬ 
thority  for  an  individual  named  by  such 
member  to  repretent  such  member  in  alt 
matters  pertatning  to  such  membership. 
If  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  hat  reg¬ 
ular  memberships  for  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper.  he  or  it  may  designate  the  same 
or  difrrent  individuals  to  represent  each 
membership.  An  tW(t>t<fHa;  designated 


Rarimad  Articl*  11  includM 
th«  notM  on  momborship  con- 
Icdnod  in  Mworol  goctions  of 
old  By4.aws  and  adds  a  tnu* 
looahip  to  oUgibility.  In  Soc- 
lion  3.  what  was  originally  in- 
londod  to  bo  moroly  a  stoto* 
mont  of  Board  policy  is  sot 
forth:  to  wit  that  no  "othor" 
usor  of  nows  may  bo  admittod 
to  osoociato  momborship  until 
tbo  ontiro  class  in  which  that 
usor  falls  is  doclorod  oligiblo. 
Soction  14  dofinos  ariiot  con- 
stitutos  rosi9nation  action. 


to  represent  a  regular  member  at  herein 
provided  shall  be  elif/ible  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Corporatian;  to  cast  in  person 
or  by  prowy  the  vote  or  votes  to  which 
the  member  it  entitled;  to  be  elected  at  a 
director  or  o/ictr  of  the  Corporation;  and 
to  serve  on  committees.  An  individual 
designated  to  represent  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  shall  continue  to  represent  such  mem- 
ber- until  the  member  shall  have  desig¬ 
nated,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  for  the  representative  or  the  mem¬ 
bership  terminates.  In  cate  a  regular 
member  be  an  individual,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  his  omm  representative  w«- 
Irst  he  shall  designate  an^  individual  to 
represent  him  at  provided  in  this  section. 

Sac.  12.  .4  certificate  of  membership 

shall  be  issued  to  each  member  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Directort,  which  shall  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation  and  bear  the  corporate  seal. 

Sac.  13.  In  case  (a)  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  shall  cease  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
newspaper  described  in  his  or  its  contract 
with  the  Corporation,  or  (b)  a  nen'spaper 
represented  by  remlar  membership  shall 
cease  regular  publication,  the  member¬ 
ship  shall  automatically,  and  without  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Corporation,  become  an  asso¬ 
ciate  membership. 

■Skc.  14.  Membership  and  .ill  rights 
and  interest  of  tbe  member  in  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  its  prot>erty  resulting  there- 
fr,>m  >hall  cease  upon  the  expiration  or 
termination  of  his  or  its  contract  to 
which  *iich  membership  relates.  IVhen  a 
contrai-t  is  subject  to  termination  on 
notiee,  a.  tion  by  a  member  in  terminating 
the  contract  in  accordance  with  its  terms 
.thall  hr  deemed  to  be  notice  of  resigna¬ 
tion  from  the  membership  to  tvhich  that 
contract  relates,  which  resignation  shall 
beciime  eifcctivr  upon  the  date  erf  the 
termination  or  expiration  of  the  contract. 
ARTICLE  III. 

MEXTING  or  MEUBEtS 

Sr.CTiiis  1.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  members  of  The  Associated  Press 
shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at 
eleven  o’clock  .\.  M.  on  the  Mondav 
preceding  the  fourth  Thursday  in  April 
Ilf  each  year,  for  the  election  of  Directors 
and  siicn  other  business  a«  may  he  pre¬ 
sented. 

Sac.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  mem- 
liers  sliall  lie  called  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  upon  the  order  of  the  Board 


A  quorum,  heretofore  one- 
half  of  the  membership,  is  now 
specified  to  consist  of  one- 
third  of  the  membership,  since 
this  is  usually  the  number  who 
turn  out  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 


of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  whenever  a  request  in  writing  there¬ 
for  shall  be  received  by  the  Secretary 
bearing  the  signatures  of  fifty  of  the 
regular  members  of  the  Corporation.  No 
business  shall  be  transacted  at  a  special 
meeting  except  such  as  may  be  embraced 
in  the  call  therefor. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  members  by 
mailing  to  each  regular  member  at  his 
or  its  given  address  a  written  or  printed 
notice  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  the  business  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  if  a  special  meeting.  Such  notices 
shall  tie  mailed  thirty  days  before  the 
annual  meeting,  and  fifteen  days  before 
special  meetings.  Special  meetings  mav, 
however,  be  held  for  any  purpose,  with¬ 
out  notice,  at  any  time  when  all  the 
regular  members  are  present  or  duly 
represented  by  proxy. 

Sac.  4.  A  member  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  any  meeting  either  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  regularly  designated  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  at  specified  in  Article  77,  Section  11, 
or  by  such  individual’s  pro^rl^  author¬ 
ised  proxy,  or,  if  tbe  member  himielf  be 
an  individual,  he  may  be  represented  by 
a  |>roperIy  authorixed  proxy.  Such 
proxies  sh^l  file  a  lawful  poorer  of  at¬ 
torney  writh  the  Secretary.  No  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  this  Corporation 
shall  hold  a  proKy  or  vote  upon  it. 

Sac.  5.  To  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  regular  members  must  be 
present  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  A 


i  minority  may  adjourn  from  time  to  tiar 
until  a  quorom  shall  be  present. 

ARTICLE  IP 
BOAU  OF  MtaCTOtS 

SacnoN  1.  The  affairs  of  the  Coraa- 
ration  shall  be  managed  by  eighteen  Di¬ 
rectors,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  s 
resident  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At 
least  three  of  such  Directors  shall 
own  or  represent  a  newspaper  puUisbed 
in  a  city  of  less  than  50,000  populatioa 
according  to  the  last  Unit^  States 
census,  which  newspaper  shall  not  be 
owned,  controlled  or  operated  by,  or 
affiliated  with,  any  newspaper  or  owner 
of  a  newpaper  published  in  a  city  of 
more  than  50,000  population. 

Candidate  for  the  office  of  Director 
resident  in  tbe  state  of  New  York,  and 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Director  own¬ 
ing  or  representing  a  newspaper  pub 
lished  in  a  city  of  Teas  than  50, OM  pop 
ulation,  shall  be  separately  nominated 
and  separate  ballots  shall  be  cast  for  saeb 
offices. 

Sac.  2.  Each  Director  shall  be  an  In¬ 
dividual  owner  of  a  regular  mrin^r 
iiewsp.iper  or  an  individual  reg^rlr 
designated  by  a  regular  memlwr,  u 
sprcifird  in  Article  II,  Sec.  11,  and  any 
Director  who  shall  cease  to  be  so  quali¬ 
fied  shall  thereby  cease  to  be  a  Director. 

.Sac.  3.  At  each  annual  inerting  tbe 
regular  members  and  those  entitled  to 
vote  u|>on  bonds,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  elect  six  Ilirectors  to  succeed  the 
six  whose  terras  expire  at  such  meeting, 
and  also  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Directors  which  may  have  occurr^ 
since  their  la.st  annual  meeting.  At 
each  annual  meeting,  the  Directors 
elected  to  fill  the  places  of  those  whose 
terms  have  expired,  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  Directors 
shall  in  all  cases  continue  in  office  until 
their  successors  are  elected  provitM 
that  no  director  shall  lie  elected  to  bold 
office  for  more  than  three  consocutne 
terns,  served  after  April  20,  1942,  unless 
during  his  terra  of  office  as  director  he 
shall  have  served  as  president  of  tk 
Corporation. 

Sac.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall, 
in  addition  10  the  powers  elsewhere 
granted  by  the  By-Laws,  or  otherwise 
conferred  by  law,  have  the  power  to 
make  contracts;  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
own  number  until  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing;  to  elect  and  remove  officers  and 
agents;  to  engage  and  discharge  ein- 
ployees;  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
officers,  agents  and  employees;  to  borrow 
monri  ;  to  issue  bonds;  to  authorise  i 
mortgage  or  mortgages  in  conformitr 
with  law;  to  expend  the  money  of  the 
Corporation  for  its  lawful  purposes,  and 
to  do  all  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Certificate^  of  Incorporation,  or  the  By- 
J^aws,  which  it  may  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  shall  have  the_  control  and  manage 
raent  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation, 
except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  the  By- 
I-aws.  _  The  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Directors  shall  ^  required  to  elect 
or  remove  an  officer. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

The  Want  Ads 
Solve  Newspaper  Needs 

The  Classified  or  Want  Ada  have 
been  described  as  a  “Dep.ytinent 
Store  of  Opportunitiea”  to  which  peo¬ 
ple  go  of  their  own  volition.  Selling 
resistance  it  no  problem. 

Buyers  seek  to  .satisfy  their  needs  in 
the  same  market-place  where  sellers 
advertise  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

Both  mean  Business  and  Results 
follow. 

Emma  &  Puhjsbxb's  Mechanical 
Equipment  Ada  enable  newapapera  in 
one  section  of  the  country  with  sur¬ 
plus  material  to  dispose  of  it  to  news¬ 
papers  in  other  sections — a  service 
possible,  because  Eoitob  &  PvaLisHta 
is  read  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
office  in  the  United  States, 

Letters  like  the  following  tell  their 
own  story. 

"7  have  had  very  good  success  with 
Editor  tf  Publisher  Ads  though  only 
in  answering  them.  I  have  a  good 
City  Editor  from  South  Dakota  and 
engaged  a  good  reporter  who  came 
from  Oklahoma." 

Road  Edifar  A  FoMiabar  Adi 
For  Froftt 

Ui*  ThMi  for  RaMHi 
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TEXT  OF  NEW  AP  BY-LAWS  RATIFIED  BY  MEMmiSHlP 


continued  from  p«0«  M  |< 

c,e.  S.  The  Boerd  of  DiredOT*  ° 

uaitUr  appoint  an  ExecutiT*  Commit-  . 
« Tnot  let*  than  five  of  ita  own  nu^  d 
£  who  shall  hold  o«ce  f^  one  year  or  » 
JS,!  the  pleasure  of  the  Bimrd  and  »_ 
jJJuhave  the  same  power!  as  the  Board 
lS«t  the  power!  in  respect  to  the  el^ 

^  and  discipline  of  membws  M  »P^-  ^ 

in  Articles  //  »n<l  TX  of  these  By-  ^ 
tV*.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  “ 
ilo  a  full  record  of  iU  acts  and  pro- 

>“<1  all  •«x'“ V  , 

!>  M  the  next  meeting  of  the  Boaro.  . 
Vimnriet  therein  shall  be  filled  by  the  ^ 
B^rd  of  Directors.  ,  ^  w  u  i 

6.  The  Board  of  Direttors  shall 
imually  appoint  an  auditing  committee 
jTni  less’^than  two  pers^,  ^  ‘‘J  j 
“esnumber,  to  examine  the  aoeouats  of  ^ 

*SK*T*'^*The  Board  of  Directors  from  | 
tine  to  time  may,  by  resolution,  appoint 
other  committees  for  spemal  purposes 
^Vaifuating  their  duties  and  powers. 

8.  The  Board  of  Directors  .^all 
n,,v.  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  tha  C«w-  j 
^ion  for  each  fiscal  year,  a  copy  of  j 
jSich  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  at 
Inst  twenty  days  prior  to  each  , 

^ng.  Such  fiscal  year  sh^l  end  on  ^ 
D^wibir  31st  in  each  year.  The  Boat^ 
of  Directors  shall  also  cause  to  be 
mailed  to  each  member  a  report  of  the 
Ortceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
^imration  and  of  the  Board  of  Dire^ 
tort  at  soon  after  the  bolding  of  such 
meeting  as  practicable. 

Sic  9.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  power  to  adopt  a  corporate  seal  and 
alter  the  same  at  its  pleasure. 

Sac  10  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
hold,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  a  meet- 
iiw  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members,  and  also  an¬ 
other  meeting  for  the  election  of  omcers 
and  for  other  purposes,  immediately  after 
adioamment  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  members.  It  shall  fix,  by  t“olution 
from  time  to  time,  the  d«es  of  the  otter 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board,  of  which 
there  shall  be  not  less  than  two,  m  every 
year,  in  addition  to  the  two  herein  pre^ 
vided  for.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board 
may  be  called  by  the  President  or  any 
three  Directors.  Notice  of  all  meetings 
shall  be  given  by  telegraphing  or  by 
mailing  a  notice  thereof  to  each  Director 
St  least  five  days  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  which  notice  shall  he  sent  either 
hy  the  Secretary,  the  President  or  the 
Directors  calling  the  mecUng.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  but  in  case  a  quorum  shall  not 
be  present  a  minority  may  adjouim  ftom 
time  to  time  until  a  quorum  shall  he 
obtained.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors— except  aa  hereinbefore  pro¬ 
vided— shall  be  held  either  in  the  City  of 
New  York  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  sptei- 
fied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  fixing 
the  dates  of  regular  meetings  and  In 
the  notices  calling  special  meetings. 

Sic.  11.  The  Board  of  Directors  from 
time  to  time  by  resolution  may  provide 
(or  all  matters  in  respect  to  which  no 
provision  is  made  by  these  By-I.aw5. 

ARTICLE  y. 
omcEM 

Seciiom  1.  The  officers  of  the  Cp^ 
ration  shall  be  a  President  a  First  Vice- 
President  a  Second  Vice-President  a 
Secretary,  an  AssisUnt  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer  who  shall  elected  annually 
W  ballot  by  the  Board  of  Directmra.at 
its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  iteeting 
of  rnenbcTB.  The  Dircctorf  trotn  tiinc  to 
time,  may  appoint  other  officers  with 
such  duties  as  the  Board  may  fix.  The 
President  shall  be  selected  from  amo^ 
the  IMrectors;  the  Vice-President  shall  be 
selected  from  individual  owners  in  the 
regular  membership  of  the  Corporation 
or  from  individuals  designated  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  member  aa  specified  in  Article  JI. 
Sec.  11:  the  other  officers  need  not  be 
so  qualified.  ......  v  • 

Sic.  2.  All  officers  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices  for  one  year  after  their 
eleven  and  until  their  auccessors  are 
elected  and  qualified,  unless  removed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  . 

Sk.  S.  The  President  shall  preside 
over  all  msetings  of  the  members  and 
Board  of  Directors  at  which  be  may  be 
prcMat,  and  shall  exercise  gene^  super¬ 
vision  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation,  subject  to  the  direction  ot 
thelteard.  .  ,  . 

Stc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  du»  of  the 
First  Vioe-President,  in  case  of  the  ab- 
icncg  of  the  President,  or  bis  inability 


to  act,  to  exercise  all  bis  powers  and 
dicharge  all  his  duties:  in  cate  of  the 
absence  or  disability  of  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  First  Vice- Presiiient,  It  sh^l 
be  the  duty  of  the  Second  Vice-Pre«dent 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  the  President:  and  in 
the  case  of  the  absence  or  disstoility  ot 
the  President,  the  First  \  ice-President 
and  the  Second  Vice-Pretident.  a  Presi¬ 
dent  fra  lempare  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Board.  ...  , 


Sac.  S.'  The  Secretory  shall  attend  all 
meetings  of  members,  of  the  B^rd  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  shall  keep  a  true  record  of  the 
proceedings  thereof:  he  shall  cause  to  te 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Corporation  all 
contracts,  leases,  assignments,  other  in¬ 
struments  in  writing,  and  documents  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  ofnee  of  Treo* 
surer:  the  Secretory  or  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  execute  all  certificates  of  mcm- 
tiership,  bonds,  contracts  and  other  in¬ 
struments  authorized  to  be  made  or  exe¬ 
cuted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation: 
provided,  that  all  instruments  requiring 
the  corporate  seal  shall  also  be  executed 
hy  one  other  officer  of  the  Corporatiom 
The  Secretary  shall  also  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him 
bv  the  Board  of  Directors.  . 

■  Sic.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the 
Assistant  Secretory,  in  rase  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Secretary,  or  his  initoility 
to  act,  to  exercise  all  his  powers  and  di.s- 
charge  all  his  duties. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  of  the  Corporation,  safely  keep 
the  same,  and  pay  out  such  sums  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  I^rd  of  Directors. 
He  shall  give  a  bond  in  such  amount  as 
the  Board  may  require.  . 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  may  receive  such 
compensation  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  hy  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  yr. 

SIGHTS  AND  OSLIGATIONS  OF  MEMseSS 

.Section  1.  At  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  each  regular 
member  may  cast,  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
one  vote  for  each  of  his  or  its  member¬ 
ships,  and  such  additional  votes  as  he  or 
it  fftay  bf  entitled  to  cost  as  the  holder 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation.  As¬ 
sociate  members  may  attend  and  be  heard 
at  such  meetings,  but  shall  have  no  vot¬ 
ing  rights.  .  .  , 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  shall  comply 
trith  all  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws 
and  such  amendments  thereto  as  may  be 
adopted  from  time  to  time. 

Sic.  3.  Each  member  shall  pay  all 
assrssments  and  other  obligations  as  the 
same  may  be  fixed  and  apportioned  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  4.  Each  member  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  violation  of  the  By-Laws  by 
himself  or  itself  or  by  any  other  person 
eonnerted  with  such  member  to  the 
same  extent  that  he  or  it  would  have 
been  responsible  had  the  violahon  been 
committed  by  him  or  it  personally. 

ARTICLE  yil. 

USE  OF  HEWS 

Sec.  1.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the 
nessfs  service  to  be  furnished  to  a  member 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  _  of 
Directors,  upon  the  member's  admission, 
and  the  initial  assessment  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  au¬ 
thority.  Both  the  nature  and  esrtent  of 
snch  news  service  and  the  ossessme^ 
may  be  changed  from  lime  to  time  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  provided  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  onut  the 
news  service  to  any  member  except  for 
as  provided  thtsf  Sy^iJiws. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  sh^  take  the 
news  service  of  the  Corporation  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  Section  I  of  this  article  and  use 
it  in  whole  or  in  pari  as  provided^  iis  his 
or  its  contract  with  the  Corporatum  and 
in  conformity  with  the  By-Laws  thereof. 
Publication  required  to  be  made  by  every 
member  who  holds  membership  by  virtue 
(A  his  or  its  ownership  of  a  newspaper 
shall  be  that  of  a  bona  fide  newspaper, 
continuously  issued  to  a  list  of  genuine 

paid  subscribers.  . 

Sec  3.  Each  member  shall  promptly 
furnish  to  the  Corporation  aU  the  news 
of  such  member’s  district,  the  arM  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  .Vo  news  furnished  to  the 
Corporation  by  a  member  shaU  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Corporation  to  any  other 
member  within  such  member’s  distrii  t 

Sec.  4.  The  nesro  which,  a 
shall  furnish  to  the  Corporation  shall  be 
all  news  that  is  spontaneous  in  its  origin 
but  shall  not  include  news  that  is  not 


spontaneous  in  its  origin,  or  which 
originated  through  delihcrste  and  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise  on  the  pnrt  of  such  mem- 

***Sec.  5.  No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish,  to  non-menwers 
of  the  Corporation,  the  news  which  he  or 
is  is  requirsd  by  the  By-Laws  to  fnenish 
to  the  Corporation,  provided,  however, 
the  associate  members  are  not  prohibited 

DuUm  oBcl  obli9>ti*i>s  oi 
ranmbnn  or*  clarifind;  hours 
of  sorrico  and  definition  of 
publication  “in  a  nowspapor" 
ore  eliminatod.  sine#  thoso 
mattors  or#  to  bo  coTorod  in 
controcts. 

from  furnishing  to  non-members  neirs 
which  they  arc  required  by  the  By-Laws 
to  furnish  to  the  CorporatiOH. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish,  to  non-meters 
of  the  Corporation,  the  news  which  he  or 
it  receives  from  the  Corporation  or  from 
any  other  member  by  virtue  of  hu  or 
membership,  nor  conduct  his  or  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  a  manner  th^  the  news 
received  from  the  Corporation,  or  jrom 
any  other  member,  may  be  communicated 
for  publication  to  an  person,  firm  or 
cofPoi^tioH.  , 

.Sec.  7.  No  member  shall  furnish,  or 
permit  anyone  to  furnish,  to  another 
member  any  news  received  from  the  Cor¬ 
poration  which  the  Corporation  is  itself 
barred  from  furnishing  to  such  member. 

Sac.  8.  Members  shall  use  such  form 
of  credit  to  the  Corporation,  or  to  any 
other  source  from  which  news  may  be 
obtained,  as  shall  be  required,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

.Sec.  9.  Members  shall  observe  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Corporation  as  to  the 
•  use  of  news  and  documentary  matter  that 
is  furnished  in  advance  of,  but  is  not  to 
’  he  used  prior  to,  a  time  or  date  fixed  for 
'  the  release  thereof. 


ARTICLE  yril. 

APFOSTIONMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Sec.  1.  The  cost  of  collecting,  ex¬ 
changing  and  transmitting  the  news  serv¬ 
ice,  as  well  as  all  other  expenses  of  the 
Corporation,  shall  he  apportioned,  among 
the  members  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
in  »uch  manner  as  it  may  deem  equitable, 
and  the  Board  shall  levy  assessments 
upon  the  members  therefor.  The  Board 
ot  IMrectors  may  change  such  apportion- 
nicnt  and  assessment,  from  time  to  tiite. 
and  may  also  levy  assessments  upon  the 
inemters  in  order  to  accuraolate  a  sur¬ 
plus  fund  for  emergency  purposes,  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  increase  of  assessment 
exceeding  SO  per  cent,  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  an  the 
Directors.  There  shall  be  no  right  to 
imestion  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  respect  to  such  apportion¬ 
ment  or  asiiessnients,  either  by  ajipeal  to 
a  meeting  of  members,  or  otherwise,  out 
the  action  of  the  Directors,  when  taken, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  . 

Sec.  2.  All  regular  assessments  levied 
against  members  shall  be  payable  weekly 
in  advance,  and  the  Treasurer  or  other 
authorized  agent  of  the  Corporation  shall 
draw  on  each  member  therefor. 

ARTICLE  IX 
fines.  SVSFENtdONS,  BTC. 

Sec.  1.  When  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  decide  that  a  member  has  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  it 
may,  by  a  two-thirda  vote  of  all  the 
Directors,  impose  upon  such  'nemter  a 
fine  not  exceteing  one  thousand,  dollars, 
or  suspend  such  member’s  prtv^es  of 
membership  or  present  such  rnen^r  for 
expulsion  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  it 
may  both  suspend  such  member  s  privi¬ 
leges  and  present  such  member  for  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Before  any  such  artion  sh^ 
be  token,  however,  it  shall  give  to  the 
member  affected  an  opportunity,  .to  te 
heard  upon  ten  day’s  notice  in  writing  of 
the  time  and  place  at  which  such  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  so  heard.  .  . 

Sec.  2.  When  the  pnvilejjes  of .  a 
menffiership  are  suspteded,  hw  or  its 
news  service  shall  be  discontinued.  Any 
order  of  suspension  may  be  re.peaJed  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  tte 
whole  Board  of  Dir^ors.  _ 

Sec.  3.  The  term  for  which  a  member 
may  be  suspended  hy  the  Board  of 


Directors  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 

next  annual  meeting  of  tte  men^rr 

S*c.  4  The  action  of  tte  Board  « 
Directors  on  any  of  the 

mentioned  in  this  article  .shall  be  fitel 
and  conclusive.  N«  member  shall  have 
any  right  to  question  the  same. 

ARTICLE  X. 

EXFULSION  or  MBMaans 

Sac  1.  The  regular  members  of  the 
CorpoMtion,  at  any  ^ 

at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  put- 
pose,  shall  have  the  right  to  expel  a  mcm- 
ber  for  any  violation  of  these  By-^ws, 
or  for  any  conduct  on  the  part  ot  said 
member,  or  on  the  part  of  any  one  in 
said  member’s  employ,  wUch  in  ita  abao- 
lute  discretion  it  shall  deem  of  swh.  a 
character  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  welfare  of  the  t  orpomtion 
and  its  members,  or  to  iustiiy  such  ex 
pulsion.  The  action  of  the  regular  mem. 
bers  of  the  Corporation  in  such  regard 
shall  he  final  and  there  -.hall  be  no  right 
of  appeal  against  or  review  of  such 
action.  _ 

Sac.  2.  Before  the  Corporation  may 
entertain  a  motion  to  expel  a  niember 
there  shall  be  a  formal  presentoUte  of 
such  member  either  by  the  orter  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  after  a  hearing  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  or  through  a 
written  notification  .signed  by  five  reg 
ular  members.  The  member  afferteo 
shall  have  a  right  to  be  heard  before 
the  motion  to  expel  is  put  to  a  vote. 

Sec.  3.  If  a  member  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  expulsion  without  previou.s 
hearing  hy  the  Board  of  Directors  the 
notice  of  presentation  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  at  least 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
members  at  which  action  is  to  be  taken, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  forward  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  to  the  member  affected  within 
three  days  after  receiving  such  notice. 

Sec.  4.  When  a  member  shall  be 
presented  by  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  such  members  may  he  .exncned 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  inajoritv  of 
all  the  votes  cast  on  the  question.  hen 
a  member  shall  he  presented  through  a 
notification  signed  by  five  regular 
hers  and  without  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  such  member  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
four-fifths  of  all  the  regular  members. 

Sec.  S.  a  member  who  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  shall  be  eligible  for  readmfssion 
only  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  new  members. 


ARTICLE  XL 

BONDS 

Sec.  1.  This  Corporation  shall  have 
power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  m^e  and 
issue  bonds,  as  evidence  of  indebtednw 
therefor,  and  to  secure  the  same  by 
mortgage  upon  its  property;  provided 
that  such  bonds  shall  not  be  issued  to  an 
amount  exceeding  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$500,000.  , 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors,  at 
any  regular  meeting  or  at  any  special 
meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  may 
authorize  the  execution  and  issue  of  such 
bonds  on  such  amounts  "<>*, 

princip^U  sum  of  $500*000,  to 
such  persons  including  themselves,  pay¬ 
able  at  such  times  and  with  such  rate  of 
interest  and  in  such  form  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  provided,  that  every  bond,  so 
issued,  shall  contain  the  following  provi¬ 
sions:  that  this  Corjwratioo  sh^l  teve 
the  right  to  redeem  the  same  at  Its  face 
value,  with  the  interest  doe  or  accrued 
thereon  whenever  it  ahall  come  into  the 
possession  of  any  one  n^  a  memter  of 
this  Corporation ;  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  when¬ 
ever  beinds  are  presented  for  registration 
in  the  name  of  any  one  not  a  member  w 
this  Corporation,  to  exercise  the  right  ot 
redemption  herein  provided  for  and  tey 
for  such  bonds  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  available  for  the  pon><)a* 
out  of  an  assessment  to  be  levied  upon 
members  in  proportion  to  the  weekly  as 
sessment  paid  by  them;  that  if  auch 
bonds  are  not  promptly  pre^ted  for 
registration  by  snch  non-member  htoter 
thereof,  the  Secretory  shall  forth^tn 
give  notice  to  the  holder  that  the  boito 
must  be  presented  for  redemption,  such 
notice  to  be  mailed  by  registered  letter 
to  the  laat  known  address  of  such  hmoer, 
and  if  such  bonds  are  not  submitted  for 
redemption  within  thirty  (M)  days  there¬ 
after.  tte  interest  on  such  bonds  shall 
cease  and  all  liability  thereon  and  any 
rights  thereunder,  exent  to  receive  the 
principal  aasount  thereof,  shall  terainate; 
( Continued  on  page  88 ) 


ttilTOft  A.  fUXllSHIIfW 


McCormick  ^Statemefit 
On  Seconding  Motion 


THE  TEXT  of  the  remarks  by 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicmg0  Tribune  in  second* 
ing  the  motion  of  Paul  Bellamy 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  election  of  four  applicants: 

“I  am  going  to  second  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and  in 
doing  so  I  wish  to  clear  up  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  members 


'Later  Mr.  .Thurman  Arnold 
called  upon  me  at  my  office 
and  propounded  the  first  of  the 
many  theories  which  have  been 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  at  the  “mike.'* 

as  to  the  history  of  this  whole 
transaction-  It  must  be  said  for 
Mr.  Field  ( Marshall  Field,  pub* 
Usher  and  editor,  Chicago  Sun) 
that  the  attack  upon  the  Asso* 
ciated  Press  did  not  originate 
with  him.  but  with  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Justice. 

“Before  Mr.  Field  had  ac* 
quired  any  newspaper  ambitions 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
you  may  recall,  asked  Mrs.  Pat* 
teraon  of  the  Washington  Times* 
Herald  to  send  out  and  get  other 
non-members  to  join  with  her 
in  asking  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  the  Asso* 
ciated  Press  for  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law.  She  told  you  that 
at  a  meeting  here  some  four 
years  ago.  She  refused  to  do  it 

“When  Mr.  Field  decided  he 
was  to  start  a  newspaper  in 
Chicago,  he  did  not  file  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  membership.  He 
at  no  time  asked  the  Chicago 
members  to  waive  their  protest 
rights.  He  came  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  with  a  lawyer  and 
demanded  immediate  service, 
which  I  consider  an  indication 
that  he  had  been  coached  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

“When  he  finally  was  induced 
to  file  an  application  for  mem¬ 
bership,  he  still  did  not  ask  for 
waiver  of  notice  but  asked  for 
proxies.  By  that  time,  I  was 
determined  to  resist  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  coercion,  and  so  I  set 
out  and  solicited  proxies.  I  was 
visited  by  FBI  agents  and 
threatened  at  a  meeting  prob¬ 
ably  such  as  the  J%I*Ges- 
tapo  never  had  before.  I  had 
two  stenographers  and  other 
witnesses  to  all  that  transpired. 
The  FBI  threatened  other  mem¬ 
bers. 


ciated  Press  in  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law.  That  was  in 
March,  1942.  In  April,  1942,  he 
attended  the  directors’-  meeting 
and  told  the  directors  that  if 
they  would  elect  the  applicants 
he  would  bring  a  dvti  suit  to 
establish  the  question  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  law;  if 
they  failed  to  elect  the  appli¬ 
cants  he  would  prosecute  the 
entire  board  of  directors  crim¬ 
inally. 

'T  think  it  la  a  high  point  in 
the  history  of  the  Associated 
Press  that  your  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  unanimously  refused  to  be 
coerced. 

“Now.  if  the  prosecution  had 
taken  a  criminal  aspect,  it 
would  have  gone  before  a  jury, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  doubt 
about  what  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  would  have  been.  But  a 
way  was  found  around  it  and 
the  Justice  Department  certi¬ 
fied  that  the  public  necessity 
required  an  expeditious  hear¬ 
ing  before  a  statutory  court  to 
dispose  of  the  matter  quickly. 

"That  certificate  was  filed  on 
August  3.  1942.  But  not  until 
July  8,  1943,  was  the  trial  of 
this  expeditious  case  held. 

“I  will  say  this  for  the  trial — 
the  trial  certainly  was  expedi¬ 
tious.  Only  four  hours  were 
granted  to  decide  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  of 
constitutional  law  that  has  ever 
been  presented  in  this  country. 

“When  it  came  to  the  trial 
the  theory  which  Mr.  Thurman 
Arnold  had  been  presenting 
was  bru^ed  aside  and  a  new 
theory  presented  in  the  court. 
That,  as  I  saW,  was  July  8,  1943. 
The  expeditious  opinion  was 
handed  down  on  October  6,  de¬ 
claring  the  Associated  Press  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law. 
as  the  court  said,  by  judicial 
legislation,  but  on  an  entirely 
dinerent  and  new  theory  of  law 
not  advanced  by  either  of  the 
attorneys  general  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking. 

“Appeal  was  taken  by  the 
Associated  Press  on  March  9, 
1943.  The  appeal  was  heard  on 
December  5  and  6,  1944.  and  de¬ 
cision  handed  down  June  18. 
1946,  almost  three  years  to  the 
day  after  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  certified  that  an  ex¬ 
peditious  disposal  of  the  case 
was  necessary  in  the  national 
interest. 

“The  five  majority  opinions 
gave  five  different  reasons  for 
upholding  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  and  all  five  opin¬ 
ions  gave  five  different  resisons 
from  the  opinion  of  the  lower 
court.  Counsel  is  as  much  mys¬ 
tified  as  the  world  as  to  what 
the  law  in  the  newspaper  case 
may  be.  But  they  agree  that 
the  court  will  hold  us  in  con¬ 
tempt  if  we  don’t  elect  the  ap- 
pheents.  Therefore,  I  second 
the  motion.’’ 


Held's  Letter  on  Application 

The  following  letter,  dated  Nov.  27,  from  Marshall  Field,  ex¬ 
plaining  why  he  was  changing  his  application  for,  membership,, 
was  read  by  President  Robert  McLean  at  the  AP  meeting: 

Dear  Mr.  McLean: 

It  has  become  evident  that  I  cannot  sign  or  conform  to  the 
proposed  by-laws  required  for  regular  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  on  account  of  contractual  relations  by  which  the 
Chicago  Sun  agrees  to  furnish  news  of  Chicago  origin  to  the 
United  Press.  ’This  obligation,  as  you  know,  was  incurred  at  the 
time  when  the  Sun  was  unable  to  obtain  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press. 

May  I  therefore  request  that  an  application  for  associate  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  Chicago  Sun  be  substituted  for  the  present  appli¬ 
cation  for  regular  membership. 

I  regret  that  this  is  the  situation,  and  assume  that  other  news¬ 
papers  elected  to  membership  at  this  time  will  be  required  to 
conform  to  the  by-laws  to  which  I  am  unable  to  subscribe. 
Yours  faithfully, 

MARSHALL  FIELD, 

Publisher  and  Editor  the  Chicago  Sun. 


Text  oi  New  By-Laws 
Ratified  by  Members 

_ continued  from  page  67 


Doilies  Merged 
In  Monctom  N.  B. 

Moncton,  N.  B.,  Nov.  26— AI- 
. .  „  .  though  organs  of  two  different 

that  thM  CoriKtratum  may  srt  otT  aRainst  political  parties,  the  Daily  Ttmei 

any  amount  due  under  the  limid  any  / 

arrraragrs  of  .lasessmrnts  which  the  (niorning)  and  Daily  Transcript 
owner  may  owe  to  the  Corporation.  The  (aftemoon)  have  been  merged. 
Hoard  of  Director.^  may  make  such  J.  C.  Keating,  who  had  been 
provision  for  the  registration  of  such  president  and  manager  of  the 
bonds  as  it  may  deem  best.  The  Hoard  i 

of  Directors  may  also  authorize  the  exe.  Times  for  S^eral  months,  U 
cution  of  a  raortgaae  upon  the  property  the  new  president  and  manager, 
of  the  Corporation  to  secure  the  payment  J.  C.  Grainger,  who  has  been 
of  such  ^nd^  publisher  and  manager  of  t^ 

Sic.  3.  The  registered  owner  and  i. 

holder  of  any  such  bonds,  if  a  regular  Transcript  for  some  years,  is 
memtMr,  may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  vicepresident  and  managing  edi- 
waiver  of  any  claim  to  interest  thereon,  tor.  Keating  had  bought  out  his 
and  shall  thereupon  become  entitled  at  partner,  F.  R.  Sumner,  Monc 
any  ranting  of  the  members  of  this  tnn  a  fAur  months  fiffo  &nd  iiiie* 
Corporation  for  the  election  of  Directors 

to  cast  one  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  ceeded  Sumner  in  the  Times 
if  the  owner  be  an  individual,  or  if  the  presidency.  Keating  had  been 
owner  be  not  an  individual,  then  through  manager  for  many  years, 
the  individual  regularly  design.s^  by  Under  the  merger,  the  Times 
the  owner  as  specified  in  Article  //.Sec.  iJ  ♦v,_  — 

11,  or  such  inoividuars  proxy,  for  birec-  Will  be  COntlnUi^  in  the  inoro 
tors  upon  each  $25  of  such  bonds  regi.s.  mgs  and  the  Transcript  in  the 
tered  in  such  owner’s  name  for  not  less  afternoons.  S.  D.  Greig  is  edi- 
than  twenty  days  nrior  to  such  nweting,  tor  of  the  ’Times  and  J.  C. 
provided  that  no  bondholder  shall  have  Han/sner  nt  thp  Transppint 
the  right  to  vote  upon  more  than  $1,000  Of  me  ITanscripi. 

of  said  bonds  for  .sny  single  membership  ■ 

hefd  by  such  bondholder  and  .shall  not  __  «•  . 

have  the  right  to  vote  on  any  lx>nd  that  HGMT  WaaG  AarGGIUGnt 
shall  have  been  called  for  redemption  at  .  .  .  ,.  .  . 

any  time  before  such  election.  An  agreement  establishing  $o5 

ARTICLE  XII.  weekly  minimum  for  editorial 

department  personnel  with  five 

Sec.  1.  Neither  the  ( orporation  nor  _ 

it  Officers  nor  Directors  nor  any  of  ycars  experi^Ce 
them  shall  in  any  event  be  liable  to  a  signed  by  the  San  DiegO  NeWS* 
member  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  paper  Guild  with  the  San  DicgO 
hy  reason  of  the  publication  of  any  of  ( Daily  Journal. 

the  news  received  oy  a  member  from  the  ' _ 

Corporation,  or  by  reason  of  a  member’s 
suspension  or  expulsion,  and  the  mem. 
hers  signature  to  the  roll  of  members 
and  assent  to  the  Ry-Laws  shall  consti- 

tute  a  waiver  of  any  such  claim.  IT* 

AKCNPinCNTS  TO  lY-LAWS 

Sec.  1.  The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  A  ^  t 

only  hy  the  Board  of  Directors  at  any  9  t  t*  O  ■ 

regular  meeting  of  said  Board  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 

I/irectors  of  the  Corporation,  but  no  *  ***  .pawyi  f 

amendment  shall  become  operative  or  fake  f*T*  -*x.  J??******) 

effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  ^ 

recommended  or  ratified  by  a  vote  of  eammefmm  enfOa 

two-thirds  of  all  the  regular  members  of  AuaSroO#  aaa  Now 

the  Corporation  present  in  person  or  by  H  yoo  oso  plooolof  I 

proxy  at  a  meeting,  regularly  convened.  OMOM  **  mN 

LedgGT  Claims  Lost  mwsf Afll 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  26 — For-  AmIi 

mer  employes  of  the  defunct  »v«»Ts 

Evening  Public  Ledger,  which  rirkttCiif  MooiMv,  WkooitpMM 
closed  in  January,  1942,  and  was  pm  pmt  two 

adjudged  bankrupt,  have  lost  JOHN  WNJJams,  AMHMM 
their  fight  in  the  Federal  Courts  Won  in  tL.  Now  YoA 
to  collMt  $225,000  in  severance  Totoahooo  AOodoaiy  M 

and  vacatkm  pay.  | 

t*t<l  r  R  r  rH  I  RdFdf  DooRnlbr 


Ammtralim 

AoNroSu^^ood^Tiow^^hMLod. 
poi#M  Of  *o!o*^h!MoNo4  k 


MrarsPAPii 

AmI 


JOHN  WNJJAMS,  1,1  MW  AM 

m  Won  in  ■!„  Now  YwN  ■ 


Take  a  number 


No,  not  any  number.  Take  a  nice,  small  num 
her. 


For  here  are  people  with  so  much  in  common,, 
each  sharing  the  day-to-day  experiences  of 
living  in  Our  Town.  Their  jobs,  their 
schools,  their  clubs,  their  churches  .  .  .  yes, 
their  shopping,  too  .  .  .  are  a  much  bigger 
part  of  their  lives  than  they  are  to  most  other 
people  in  most  other  places. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  follow 
their  local  newspaper  so  carefully  .  .  .  read 
it  so  intensively. 

There  are  a  hatful  of  reasons  why  this  kind 
and  this  size  of  market  is  worth  cultivating. 
There’s  the*  matter  of  aggregate  worth. 
There’s  the  fact  that  many  of  your  contem¬ 
poraries  and  competitors  may  not  be  as  alert 
as  you  to  recognize  their  handsome  potential. 

And,  finally,  there’s  the  availability  of  profit¬ 
able  media  —  proven,  local  newspapers. 


Too  many  marketing  plans,  too  many  adver¬ 
tising  schedules,  are  set  up  on  a  “multi¬ 
million”  basis.  “Give  me  mass/*  says  the 
advertiser.  “Give  me  mass/*  says  the  agency. 
The  net  result  is  cumbersome  markets  of  cold 
mathematics  rather  than  living  groups  of 
people — warm,  friendly,  human. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  millions.  Good¬ 
ness  knows,  we  ourselves,  have  a  million 
newspaper  families  right  here  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa.  But  we’d  rather  have  you  look 
at  them  as  individuals,  each  part  of  a  series 
of  similar,  smaller  communities  (cities  un¬ 
der  100,000  City  Zone)  rather  than  a  bulk  of 
mighty  statistics. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Ctizen  (E)  *  BeaTcr  Falls  News-Tribnne  (E)  •  Chambersbarg  Public  Opinion  (£)  *  QearSeld  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  ConnellsTille  G>arier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-Nortb  Penn  Reporter  (E)  *  Meadville  Tribane-Repobb- 
can  (Nf&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dispatch  (E)  *  Towanda  Reriew 
(M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  ■  Washington  Obsenrer  Reporter  (ll&E)  *  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  WiMianu- 
I>ort  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  WilHamaport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 

■  RlTOt  A  P  U  ■  L'l  S  NC. It  fer> December  1.  IMS 


Report  of  AP  Directors  to  Special  Meeting 


FOLLOWING  is  the  text  of  the 

Board  of  Directors’  report 
unanimously  recommending 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the 
By-Laws  and  election  of  the 
applicants  specified  in  the  call 
of  the  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press: 

Members  of  the 
Associated  Press: 

This  meeting  has  been  called 
to  elect  to  membership  four 
applicants  and  to  amend  the 
bylaws  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  District  Court 
as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  applicants  consist  of 
those  in  two  cities  who  were 
denied  membership  by  vote  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  members 
in  April  1942,  and  as  well,  of 
two  other  long  •  establi^ed 
newspapers  similarly  situated 
in  large  cities,  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  filed  subsequent  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  but  more  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  this  meeting. 

History  of  the  Suit 

Despite  the  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  eliminating  the  right 
of  protest  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1942,  the  Department  of 
Justice  held  that  denial  of 
membership  to  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  to  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  the  government 
claimed  was  a  consistent  series 
of  similar  denials  over  the 
years  constituted  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
a  restraint  of  trade  in  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Suit  was  brought  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  on  August 
28,  1942. 

On  January  9  following  the 
government  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
pediting  court  and  in  June 
made  a  motion  for  summary 
judgment,  which  was  heard  on 
July  8,  1943, 

On  October  6  the  court  hand¬ 
ed  down  its  opinion  granting 
the  motion  for  summary  judg¬ 
ment  and  rendering  opinion  on 
the  issues  as  presented  in  sup¬ 
porting  affidavits. 

The  decree  and  the  findings 
of  facts  were  handed  down  on 
January  13,  1944. 

AP  Not  a  Monopoly 

The  court  held  in  its  findings 
that  the  Associated  Press  was 
not  a  monopoly  and  had  not 
attempted  to  monopolize  news 
or  the  sources  of  news  or  to 
restrain  competition.  It  was 
held,  however,  that  the  public 
interest  required  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  admit  all  quali¬ 
fied  applicants  to  membership, 
or  rather  which  has  the  same 
effect,  that  it  could  not  deny 
admission  to  bona  fide  news¬ 
papers  because  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  effect  on  a  member. 

The  Associated  Press  was 
placed  under  temporary  injjunc- 
tion  until  it  should  amend  its 
by-laws  as  to  admission  of 
members  in  a  manner  intended 
to  eliminate  the  consideration 
of  competitive  factors  in  voting 
upon  applicants,  and  under 
permanent  injunction  to  assure 


the  carrying  out  of  the  court’s 
decree. 

The  court  provided  no  clear 
rule  of  action.  The  permanent 
injunction  provided  that  the 
court  retain 

"jurisdiction  of  this  cause  .  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendants  to 
apply  to  the  court  at  any  time 
for  such  further  orders  or  di¬ 
rections  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  carrying  out  of  this 
judgment,  for  the  modification 
or  termination  of  any  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  or  the  en¬ 
forcement  and  compliance  there¬ 
with,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  violations  thereof.” 

The  Special  Committee  in  its 
report  to  the  Board  advised: 
“Inasmuch  as  this  left  it  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office  to  bring  the 
Associated  Press  and  individual 
members  before  the  court  on 


court,  was  not  handed  down 
until  June,  1945. 

With  the  denial  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  rehearing,  on  October 
8.  1945,  the  Associated  Press 
was  advised  by  its  legal  counsel 
that  all  available  procedures  in 
the  courts  had  been  exhausted 
and  that  it  must  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Under  this  compulsion,  the 
Board  set  in  action  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  elect  the  appli¬ 
cants  and  to  bring  its  by-laws 
into  accord  with  the  decree, 
including  the  calling  of  this 
meeting  to  ratify  the  by-law 
changes  necessary  and  prece¬ 
dent  to  seeking  relief  from  the 
injunctions  imposed  by  the 
District  Court. 

However,  individually  the 
Board  as  laymen  desire  to  re¬ 
cord  their  unanimous  belief 
that  the  decision  of  both  the 
lower  court  and  that  of  the  Su¬ 


f.  Albert  Dear.  Jr.  of  the  Jersey  Journal  protests  that  the  courts  have 
ordered  the  AP  to  "do  something  dishonest"  in  adopting  by-laws 
which  bind  members  to  disregard  the  competitive  factor  in  voting 
on  new  members. 


his  or  their  construction  of  any 
decision  of  the  Associated  Press 
on  membership  matters,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  Associate  Press 
would  be  surrendering  its  pow¬ 
er  of  decision,  at  least  on  mem¬ 
bership  matters,  and  would  be 
under  the  constant  necessity  of 
justifying  any  determination  it 
might  make.  Not  alone  would 
it  deprive  the  Associated  Press 
of  the  exercise  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  judgment,  it  loould  in  ad¬ 
dition  be  exposed  to  answer 
before  the  court  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  successive  adminis¬ 
trations  or  attorney  generals 
might  within  their  sole  judg¬ 
ment — yes,  even  whim  and  ca¬ 
price — find  were  not  in  accord 
with  their  construction  of  this 
judgment.” 

The  Board  felt  it  had  no 
choice  but  to  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  case  came  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  December,  1944 
but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  affirming  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  3  the  decree  of  the  lower 


preme  Court  sustaining  it  con¬ 
stitute  an  unmistakable  assump¬ 
tion  of  legislative  powers  by 
the  judiciary.  The  Associated 
Press  is  not  a  monopoly  nor 
does  it  tend  to  beconrie  a  mon¬ 
opoly.  What  the  Associated 
Press  was  charged  with  was 
that  its  product  is  so  superior 
that  its  service  is  essential  to 
a  successful  newa^per  —  and 
on  this  charge  it  was  con¬ 
victed! 

The  Associated  Press  was 
formed  and  has  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  years  as  a 
national  cooperative  news  gath¬ 
ering  and  distributing  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  two  purposes. 
First,  that  it  gather  for  its 
members  a  non-partisan  report 
of  the  news  in  the  broadcast 
sense.  Second,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  control  its  affairs  includ¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  those  to  be 
associated  in  this  effort. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  de¬ 
nied,  in  part  at  least,  the  second 
of  our  objectives.  It  becomes 
therefore  even  more  vitally  im¬ 


portant  that  the  Associated 
Press  strengthen  its  form  of 
organization  that  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  out  the  first  of 
these  objectives  with  full  vigor 
and  energy. 

THE  BY-LAWS 

THE  changes  in  the  by-laws  re¬ 
quired  by  the  court  introduce 
new  elements  aiKl  force  the  re 
examination  of  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  by-law  structure.  Under 
instructions  from  the  Board  the 
management  defined  the  operat¬ 
ing  problems  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  method  of 
operation  in  the  future.  The 
Board  approved  these  changes 
in  principle  and  by  resolution 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
amendments  to  carry  out  these 
purposes.  It  was  specified  that 
the  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
should  embody  no  departure 
from  the  mutual  cooperative 
character  of  the  Association  and 
that  the  basic  principle  of  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  its  members  ^  per¬ 
petrated. 

The  committee  has  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  counsel  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  by¬ 
laws  and  they  were  mailed  to 
all  members  with  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  under  date  of  Oct. 
29.  Aside  from  the  changes  in 
the  by-laws  governing  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  members  there  are 
other  changes  intended  ulti¬ 
mately  to  bring  the  by-laws  In 
accord  with  the  present  opera¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
Associated  Press  to  function 
freely  in  a  highly  competitive 
field. 

Up  to  this  time  the  by-laws 
constituted  the  entire  contract 
between  the  member  and  the 
Associated  Press.  Certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  by-laws  adopted 
more  than  40  years  ago  are 
archaic  in  the  sense  that  their 
application  is  out  moded. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
substitute  a  contract  with  the 
member  covering  the  nature  of 
the  service  which  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  the  member,  the  use  to 
which  he  may  put  it  and  other 
similar  matters.  The  member 
will  sign  both  the  by-laws  and 
the  contract  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  adhere  to  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  each. 

The  basic  form  and  structure 
of  the  organization  remains  un¬ 
changed.  The  amendments  speak 
for  themselves.  The  terms  of 
the  contract  will  be  establislv 
ed  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
subject  to  change  by  action  of 
the  Board.  It  is  important  that 
the  provisions  of  the  contract 
be  kept  current  with  prevailing 
conditions  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  elaborate  procedure 
involved  in  adopting  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  by-laws. 

MEMBERSHIP  PROVISIONS 
AS  TO  the  membership  pro¬ 
visions,  the  court  found  Ar¬ 
ticle  III  in  violation  of  the  sta¬ 
tutes  and  enjoined  its  pro¬ 
visions.  This  eliminated  the 
payment  by  a  member  on  ad¬ 
mission  and  the  right  of  a  mem- 
( Continued  on  page  72) 
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World  Market 
Problems  Told 
Exporter  Group 


American  goods  are  in  demand 
throughout  the  world  today,  but 
our  export  activity  will  depend 
largely  upon  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  foreign  countries  with 
purchase  funds  by  buying  their 
goods. 

So  emphasized  speakers  on 
conditions  in  seven  world  areas 
at  a  special  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Export  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  recently. 
Also  pointed  out  was  the  ne^ 
for  exporters  to  employ  better 
advertising,  merchandising  and 
market  research  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  trade  benefits. 

Alexander  Mitchell-Innes.  of 
the  London  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  outlined  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  England,  the  continent 
and  the  middle  east.  Because  of 
the  shortages  resulting  from  the 
long  war  years,  he  described 
those  sections  as  “the  greatest 
celling  market  in  all  history,” 
and  urged  adoption  of  all  the 
"modern  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods”  by  American  exporters. 

Regarding  South  Africa.  H.  M. 
Moohnan,  director  of  South 
.African  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  in  the  U.  S..  New 
York,  reminded  the  group  that 
import  figures  of  his  country 
averaged  400  million  annually. 
Its  best  purchases,  he  said,  were 
machinery,  electrical  equipment 
and  luxury  goods.  In  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  advertising,  Mr.  Mool- 
man  warned,  the  message  must 
reach  the  public  in  both  English 
and  Afrikans.  since  South  Africa 
is  a  bi-lingual  country. 

Adrienne  Moore,  former  King 
Features  Syndicate  staffer  in 
India  and  now  associated  with 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  newspaper 
representative.  New  York,  pic¬ 
tured  India  as  a  “great  un¬ 
touched  market."  The  war  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  country,  she  declared,  and 
given  more  persons  employment, 
thus  providing  more  “buying 
power.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  America  can  sell  there  she 
advised  "quantity  sales  with  low 
margin  of  profit”  for  the  low- 
income  mass  market,  and  also 
cited  a  demand  for  American- 
made  machinery  to  which  the 
Indians  became  accustomed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

In  advertising  in  India  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  use 
animals,  because  so  many  of 
them  have  sacred  meanings.  Miss 
Moore  pointed  out.  Too  much 
sex  appeal  would  also  be  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  Indians.  Better  re¬ 
sults  would  be  derived  from  pic¬ 
tures  of  children,  appeals  to  the 
religious  motive  or  suggestions 
on  how  to  get  rich  or  how  to 
make  good  use  of  leisure  time. 

Henry  Webel.  manager  of  the 
Export  division  of  G.  M.  Basford 
Co.,  New  York,  presided. 


BY  USING 
THE  NETWORK! 


It's  easy  to  order!  Easy  to  buy!  Texas  Quality  News¬ 
paper  Network  offers  that  EXTRA  coveroge  that  will 
make  your  sales  picture  complete! 


putts 

i* 


Here  are  seven  quality  Texas  newspapers  that  can  be 
bought  at  savings  up  to  8.7c  per  line!  Check  our  Rate 
Card  before  you  complete  your  list. 
for  Complete  Information,  See  Our  Lifting  in 
This  Issue  of  Standard  Rate  A  Data  Service 


Named  Ad  Manager 

Robert  HoUinshead,  former  H|p\ 
advertising  staff  member  of  the 
Monrovia  (Cal.)  Daily  News- 
Post,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising  manager. 
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DISPLAY  LEADS  CLASSIFICATIONS  IN  OCTOBER  LINAGE  RISE  '  *  o ' 


J 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  measured  by  Media  Records, 
rose  well  above  the  figures  for  the  same 
month  in  1944  in  every  classification,  car¬ 
rying  forward  the  trend  begun  in  August. 

Display  Only  led  the  classifications  in 
gain,  marking  an  increase  this  year  over 
last  of  5.536,228  lines,  indicative  of  early 
seasonal  copy  being  placed. 

Right  behind  Display  is  Retail,  which 
showed  a  healthy  increase  of  3,715,288 
lines  for  the  month  over  1944. 


Total  linage  for  the  month  was  7,772,678 
over  the  October,  1944,  level,  a  gain  of  6%. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  aTIES 

(Compilril  l>>  KIIITOK  «  I'l  BMHIIEB  from  MedU 
Ki>««rdi>  .MniKureaentH) 

1945  1944  'A  of  E  Ik  1‘ 

LiiUKC  Liiiaxc  1944  Index 

Tiital  Averti.sing 


October  ...136,949,791 
.September  .121,094,113 
Display  Only 

October  .  . .  107.32.1,381 
Sejitember  .  93,173.460 


129,176,9U 

106.0 

109.7 

112,591,874 

107.6 

108.5 

101,787.152 

105.4 

107.8 

86.582.518 

107.6 

107.3 

Claasined 

October  .  .  .  29,626,410 
September  .  27,920,633 
Ketail 

October  ...  75,072,462 
September  .  66,523,628 
Department  Store 

(Wl)er  ...  30,184.186 
September  .  26.884.U97 
General 

October  .  . .  26,032,078 
September  .  21,890.394 
■Xutomotive 

October  .  . .  3,946.932 

.September  .  3.033,362 

Kinancial 

Octo!>er  ...  2,271.909 

September  1,726,076 


27.389.761 

108.2 

117.1 

26.009,336 

1U7.3 

1074 

71,357,174 

105.2 

104.6 

63,150,872 

105.3 

103.U 

28.971.227 

104.2 

99.t 

26,046,741 

103.2 

95.9 

25,599,427 

101.7 

117.0 

19,870,039 

110.2 

122.S 

3,242,714 

121.7 

95.4 

2,283.361 

132.8 

98.4 

1,587,837 

14.1.1 

151.5 

1.278.246 

135.0 

126.6 

AP  Directors'  Report 
To  Special  Meeting 

continued  from  page  70 


ber  In  the  city  and  field  of  the 
new  member  to  receive  such 
payment. 

The  court  further  required 
that  there  be  included  in  the 
by-laws  a  positive  declaration 
that  in  passing  upon  applicants 
the  elective  body  should  not 
take  into  consideration  the  com¬ 
petitive  effect  of  such  an  elec¬ 
tion  upon  either  the  applicant 
or  a  member. 

The  amendments  to  the  by¬ 
laws  as  prepared  provide  that 
the  membership  shall  have  the 
sole  power  to  elect  to  regular 
membership,  which  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold 
office,  and  to  share  in  the  assets 
of  the  corporation.  Regular 
membership  shall  be  limited  to 
those  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  newspapers. 

However,  the  amendments 
provide  further  for  an  associ¬ 
ate  membership  having  the 
same  limitations  as  under  the 
present  by-laws — that  is,  they 
may  not  vote  nor  may  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  associate  mem¬ 
bership  hold  office,  nor  are  they 
entitled  to  share  in  the  assets 
of  the  corporation.  The  new 
provision  is  that  associate  mem¬ 
bers  need  not  be  limited  to 
those  engaged  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers. 

To  Admit  Radio 

Associate  members  may  be 
elected  by  the  Board  when  no 
meeting  of  the  members  is  in 
session.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Board  the  by-laws  com¬ 
mittee  now  submits  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  a  revised  article  pro¬ 
viding  that  individuals  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  news, 
other  than  newspaper  propri¬ 
etors,  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
associate  membership  until  the 
membership  shall  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  eligibility  for  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  whole  class  of 
which  such  an  applicant  is  a 
part. 

The  Board  unanimously  de¬ 
clares  its  intention  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
next  April  that  the  membership 
approve  the  eligibility  of  radio 
stations  as  a  class  for  associate 
membership  as  well  as  those 
publications  receiving  a  report 
in  an  exchange  of  news  ar- 
raimement 

Triere  are  two  other  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  amended  by-laws 
as  mailed  to  members  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  are  included  in 


mimeograph  form  in  the  copies 
here  provided  for  your  use  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Board. 
Both  are  for  clarification  and 
do  not  introduce  any  substan¬ 
tial  change. 

THE  DECREE  OF  THE  COURT 
THE  decree  of  the  District 

Court  placed  certain  injunc¬ 
tions  on  the  Associated  Press 
until  new  by-laws  shall  be 
adopted  governing  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  members.  These  can  be 
described  as  supplemental  in¬ 
junctions  since  the  court  has 
granted  leave  to  the  Associated 
Press  to  ask  that  they  be  lifted 
when  the  Associated  Press  shall 
have  amended  its  membership 
by-laws.  These  supplemental 
injunctions  suspend  the  right  of 
the  members  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  news  report  and  of 
the  Association  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  member’s  local 
news,  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Canadian  Press  contract 
having  a  like  purpose. 

Plana  Plea 

The  Board  authorized  counsel 
to  seek  a  postponement  of  the 
effect  of  these  supplemental  in¬ 
junctions  and  the  District  Court 
granted  a  stay  until  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  denial  of 
rehearing  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  order  TO  provide  time  for  the 
members  to  assemble  in  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  meeting  and 
for  the  Associated  Press  upon 
amendment  of  its  by-laws  to 
enter  its  motion  for  the  lifting 
of  these  supplemental  injunc¬ 
tions,  and  the  restoration  of 
these  provisions  to  full  effect, 
accompanying  that  motion  with 
a  copy  of  the  by-laws  here 
adopted,  as  required  by  the 
decree. 

The  District  Court  also  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Associated 
Press  a  permanent  injunction 
intended  to  enforce  compliance 
with  its  edict  that  competitive 
factors  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  passing  upon 
applicants  for  membership.  The 
court  has  granted  a  stay  of  60 
days  from  Oct.  8  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  at  the 
expiration  of  which  this  injunc¬ 
tion  goes  into  effect. 

It  is  the  intention  of  your 
Board,  when  the  Associated 
Press  shall  have  fully  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  decree 
and,  by  the  election  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants,  shall  have  evidence 
the  good  faith  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  that  de¬ 
cree,  to  consult  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proposing  a  motion  to 
the  District  Court  for  the  lift¬ 


ing  of  the  permanent  injunc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  as  it  must 
be  to  the  whole  membership, 
that  the  Associated  Press  or 
any  similar  organization  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cooperative  collec¬ 
tion  of  news  should  attempt  to 
operate  under  permanent  in¬ 
junction  of  the  courts. 

Each  member  of  the  Board 
has  individually  declared  his 
intention  to  vote  for  the  appli¬ 
cants  and  for  its  amendments  to 
the  by-laws. 

Boord  Recommends 

Your  Board  of  Directors  rec¬ 
ommend,  and  does  so  unanim¬ 
ously,  that  this  meeting  elect 
the  applicants  enumerated  in 
the  call  of  the  meeting  and 
adopt  amendments  to  the  by¬ 
laws  substantially  in  the  form 
submitted  to  all  members  along 
with  the  call  of  the  meeting  and 
adopt  amendments  to  the  by¬ 
laws  substantially  in  the  form 
submitted  to  all  members  along 
with  the  call  of  the  meeting. 

J.  R.  Knowland  Paul  Patterson 
Paul  Bellamy  E.  H.  Butler 

E.  K.  Gaylord  J.  L.  Horne 

.■\.  H.  Sulzberger  E.  T-ansing  Ray 
I,  E.  Chappell  S.  H.  Perry 
O.  S.  Warden  R.  R.  McCormick 

F.  B.  Noyes  Roy  Roberts 

Robert  McLean  L.  K.  Nicholson 
(1.  F.  Booth  Palmer  Hoyt 

■ 

GM  Cancels  All  Ads 
On  Struck  Products 

Detroit,  Nov.  28  —  General 
Motors  Corp.,  today  cancelled  all 
advertising  programs  involving 
its  products  now  tied  up  by  the 
UAW  (CIO)  strike. 

The  cancellation  affects  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1946,  with  an  estimated  budget 
of  $7,000,000  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard  and  other 
media. 

Total  About  $7  Million 

W.  G.  Lewellyn,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  distribution,  said 
the  orders  had  gone  out  to  all 
divisions  of  the  corporation  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  corporation  felt 
there  was  no  justifiable  purpose 
in  advertising  because  its  divi¬ 
sions  were  not  in  production  and 
so  had  nothing  to  sell. 

Buick,  Cadillac,  Chevrolet. 
Oldsmobile,  Pontiac  and  other 
divisions  each  handle  their  own 
advertising,  so  no  exact  figure 
on  the  total  was  available,  but 
$7,000,000  was  given  as  a  good 
estimate. 

Frigidaire  and  other  divisions 
not  s^ck  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Teatsorth  Heads 
Tokyo  Bureau; 
Hoyt  in  Korea 

United  Press  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  Ralph 
Teatsorth,  veteran  Pacific  war 
correspondent, 
as  manager  of 
its  Tokyo  bu¬ 
reau.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank 
Tremaine,  a  c  t- 
ing  manager 
since  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Japan. 

Tremaine  has 
returned  to  the 
United  States 
for  reassign- 
ment. 

From  1942 
until  the  close 
of  the  war,  Teatsorth  covered 
most  of  the  important  military 
operations  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific.  Teatsorth  twice  narrow^ 
escaped  death,  once  when  his 
plane  crashed  in  Leyte  Gulf, 
again  when  a  Jap  suicide  plane 
struck  the  light  cruiser  Nash¬ 
ville  from  which  he  was  report¬ 
ing  the  second  battle  of  the 
Philippine  Seas. 

Joined  U.P.  in  1930 


Teotflorth 


The  new  Tokyo  bureau  man¬ 
ager  was  bom  in  Findlay,  Ohio, 
August  9,  1908.  He  joined  the 
U.P.  in  Cleveland  in  1930  after 
three  years  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Courier  in  his  home  town. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Ore 
gonian,  this  week  received  the 
appointment  of  United  Press 
manager  in  Korea.  His  head¬ 
quarters  is  Seoul. 

Signs  Korean  Group 

Coincident  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Hoyt’s  new  post 
came  word  from  him  that  he 
had  closed  a  contract  for  U.P. 
service  with  the  Korean  Press 
Association,  an  indepe^ent, 
newspaper  -  owned  organization 
which  supplies  news  to  nine 
papers  in  Seoul  and  elsewhere 
in  Korea  below  the  38th  par¬ 
allel,  Southern  limit  of  Russian- 
occupied  territory. 

Hoyt  joined  the  U.P.  Far 
Eastern  staff  in  Chungking  early 
in  October. 

E.  L.  Cliiiord  Dies 

Edmund  L.  Clifford.  76,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican, 
died  Nov.  28  of  a  cerebral 
thrombosis.  He  had  been  with 
the  newspaper  57  years. 
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Albany  Scribes 
ICt  New  State 
Radio  Bureau 


Chicago,  Nov.  26  —  Porsonal 
letters  from  T.  J.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Amtrican,  to  editors  of  21  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  were  delivered 
this  week  as  an  aid  to  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelly  and  members 
of  his  delegation  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  location  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organization  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  White’s  letters  emphasized 
Chicago’s  claims  as  the  logical 
UNO  center  and  world  peace 
capital.  The  letters  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  photostatic 
.sketches  by  Architect  Charles  A. 
Morgan,  w^ose  drawings  visual¬ 
ized  the  proposed  UNO  home 
on  Chicago’s  lake  front. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26 — Act¬ 
ing  on  a  request  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  relations  committee  of  the 
Vational  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  in  the  New  York  State 
region,  the  state  Department  of 
Commerce  has  establish^  a 
radio  bureau  to  act  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  service  through  broad¬ 
casting  stations. 

liie  action  was  viewed  with 
some  distrust  by  legislative  cor¬ 
respondents  stationed  at  the 
Capitol  by  newspapers,  who 
saw  the  state  as  “subsidizing” 
ihe  broadcasters  with  news, 
while  newspapers  pay  for  their 
own  coverage  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  field. 

Robert  C.  Soule  of  Station 
WFBL.  Syracuse,  chairman  of 
the  broadcasters’  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  said  the  invi- 
ution  to  the  state  to  establish 
the  radio  bureau  was  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  radio  stations 
to  expand  their  public  service 
facilities. 

State  Commerce  Commissioner 
M,  p.  Catherwood  said: 

"We  welcome  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  information  that  should 
be  made  available  to  them  on 
the  air. 

"The  newspapers  have  han¬ 
dled  such  matters  in  greater 
detail  in  the  past.  The  radio 
will  provide  another  important 
medium  for  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  services  of  the 
jtate.” 

While  the  announcement  of 
the  establishment  of  the  bureau 
“regular  news  will  reach 
the  broadcasting  stations  through 
regular  news  wire  services  in 
the  past.”  it  also  said; 

"The  Radio  Bureau  will  han¬ 
dle  information  for  all  of  the 
state  departments  and  act  as  a 
central  agency  for  contact  with 
the  broadcasters.  It  will  send 
regularly  to  the  radio  stations 
spot  announcements,  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  other  material  of  a 
timely  nature  dealing  with  state 
government  activities.” 

The  bureau  will  be  headed 
hy  Thomas  C.  Stowell  of  Al¬ 
bany,  who  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  division  of  public 
health  education. 


AGENCY  PAYMASTER  HONORED 

Harry  A.  Holloway,  canter,  assistant  secretary  and  paymaster  oi  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  guest  oi  honor  at  a  recent 
luncheon  marking  his  SOth  anniversary  with  the  agency.  He  is  the 
oldest  employe  oi  BBDO  in  point  oi  service  and  since  1905  he  has 
prepared  payrolls  aggregating  $58,000,000  without  on  error.  Pictured 
with  him  are  Bernard  C.  Duiiy.  leit.  general  manager  oi  BBDO  who 
ran  errands  ior  Holloway  years  ago.  and  Bruce  Barton,  right,  pres¬ 
ident,  who  reported  BBDO  issued  200.000  insertion  orders  in  1943. 


Elected  to  4A's 

Anderson.  Davis  &  Platte,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


He  unlocked  a  great  future  for  women— with  37 keys 


•e  printer  and  editor  typewriter  adveitising  ap-  $180  in  14  years.  Oil  burners 

es,  together  with  an  peared,  and  forward-looking  used  to  cost  $625,  but  now  aver- 

friend,  Glidden,  business  establishments  began  age  $299.  Count  up  gou.r  bene- 

a  machine  to  num-  to  buy  the  machine.  The  first  fits  from  brand  advertising 

the  pages  of  b(K>ks.  model  was  flower-decorated,  sometime. 

:1  letters  and  con-  fitted  to  a  sewing-machine 

nto  a  writing  ma-  standard,  with  a  foot  treadle 

1867  was  the  date,  that  operated  the  carriage  re- 

'^ere  skeptical,  even  turn.  ’Thus  a  commercial  revo- 

would  “write  more  lution  was  fathered,  and  wo- 

as  fast  as  the  pen,”  men’s  whole  financial  outlook 

no  litter.”  Not  until  changed.  Family  incomes  in¬ 
machine  division  of  creased.  Business  speeded  up. 

ton  &  Sons  took  up  Brand  advertising  always 
:ture  and  advertised  serves.  Brand  advertising  saves, 

-Writer”  was  this  too.  Radios  averaging  $167.50 
overcome.  in  1928  cost  $10  in  1941.  Re- 

d  more  Remington  frigerators  dropped  their  prices 


FAWCETT  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

WOKID'S  LARGEST  FUBUSHCKS  Of 
AtONTHlT  AtAGAZINES 


Two  Staffers  Return 

Williams.  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
raer  Co.,  has  announced  the  re¬ 
turn  of  two  former  salesmen 
from  the  armed  services.  Harry 
B-  Mullinix  for  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  his  enlistment  in 
the  Navy,  was  employed  as  a 
«ksman  in  the  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice.  He  rejoins  WL&C  in  their 
^icago  office,  Dec.  1,  replacing 
John  R.  Kimball  who  is  joining 
the  San  Francisco  staff  of 
CroweU-Collier  Pub.  Co.  Earl 
wuch,  before  his  enlistment  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  was  sales- 
roan  in  both  the  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco  offices.  He 
■A  refining  WL&C  as  a  sales- 
'u*n  in  San  Francisco. 

lilTOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  1 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 


continued  from  page  13 
consumption  at  the  end  of  1945. 
The  ANPA  Special  Newsprint 
Committee  has  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  end  with  one  dis- 
sentiM  vote. 

2.  Q.  Can  L-240  be  extended 
by  CPA? 

A.  There  are  indications  that 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  ex¬ 
piring  on  Dec.  31  which  gives 
the  power  to  allocate  and  ration 
will  be  extended  by  Congress 
for  six  months  at  least  from 
Jan.  1,  1946.  President  Tinman 
is  asking  the  extension  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act.  Under 
these  powers  L-240  can  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

3.  Q.  If  CPA  has  the  legal 
power  at  the  end  of  December 
to  continue  L-240  what  are  the 
chances? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the 
head  of  CPA  will  continue  L- 
240  since  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Boren  Committee  favor  end¬ 
ing  government  control  over 
newsprint  consumption. 

On  Sept.  11-12,  1945,  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  unanimously  for 
discontinuance  of  L-240  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1945. 

On  Nov.  16,  1945,  after  public 
hearing,  the  Boren  Committee 
announced  that  it  favored  dis¬ 
continuance  of  L-240. 

4.  Q.  What  is  the  connection 
between  L-240  ending  and  OPA 
newsprint  price  ceilings? 

A.  They  are  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  things  in  so  far  as  orders 
and  powers  of  government  are 
concerned.  OPA  ends  by  law 
on  June  30,  1946,  unless  ex¬ 
tended  by  Congress.  Under  the 
general  OPA  law  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  exercised  his  right  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  newsprint  paper. 
There  are  those  who  feel  the 
chances  are  better  than  even 
that  newsprint  price  ceilings 
will  continue  so  long  as  OPA 
operates  under  more  or  less 
general  price  ceilings  powers. 
Tile  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  asked 
OPA  to  abandon  all  ceilings  on 
newqirint  prices  Immediately. 
As  fm-  the  present,  price  an¬ 
nouncement  is  expected  any 
moment  of  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  by  OPA  which  is  op¬ 
tional  for  a  manufacturer  to 
follow.  OPA  does  not  mandate 
an  increase — it  is  a  celling  to 
which  a  seller  can  go. 

5.  Q.  With  no  L-240  after 
Dec.  31,  19M,  what  is  the  right 
of  a  publisher  in  the  amount  of 
newsjprint  he  may  consume? 

A.  The  publisher  may  con¬ 
sume  any  amount  in  any  day 
or  week  or  month  he  may  de¬ 
sire,  and  he  may  put  as  much 
or  as  little  in  circulation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  or  news  as  he  may 
wish. 

6.  Q.  How  much  newsprint  can 
a  publisher  order  after  Dec.  31, 
1945,  with  no  L-240? 

A.  He  can  order  any  amount 
he  may  desire,  to  be  shipped  in 
any  fashion  he  may  designate, 
divided  as  he  may  wish  in  roll 
sizes. 

7.  Q.  What  can  the  publisher 
expect  in  the  way  of  mills  fill¬ 
ing  his  orders? 

A.  The  mills  advise  they  are 


only  able  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  newsprint  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1946  and  if  all 
publishers  order  all  they  want 
the  demand  will  be  greater  than 
supply. 

8.  Q.  What  is  the  supply  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1946  for 
U.  S.  consumption? 

A.  Conservative  estimates 
agree  on  1,935,000  tons  divided 
as  follows:  1,500,000  tons  from 
Canada;  335,000  tons  from  U.  S.; 
100,000  tons  from  Newfound¬ 
land. 

9.  Q.  Is  that  for  newspapers 
only? 

A.  No — that  is  all  kinds  of 
consumption:  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  both  in  rolls  and 
flat;  government  requirements 
for  U.  S.  and  exports  at  gov¬ 
ernment  direction;  commercial 
printing;  comic  books  and  all 
other  uses. 

10.  Q.  How  does  that  1,935,- 
000  tons  compare  with  the  first 
six  months  of  1941  consump¬ 
tion? 

A.  The  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  by  all  kinds  of  users  for 
the  same  period  in  1941  was 
1.957,000  tons  which  is  only 
22,000  tons  or  1.1%  more  than 
the  1946  first  six  months’  supply 
in  sight. 

11.  Q.  Why  can't  you  then 
say  that  all  users  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1946  can  have 
virtually  the  same  amount  they 
used  in  1941? 

A.  That  is  the  $64  question. 
There  are  new  users  in  1946  as 
compared  with  1941,  some  be¬ 
ing  new  newspapers,  more 
comic  books,  more  government 
orders  to  fill,  newspapers  now 
using  newsprint  which  used 
heavy-weight  rotogravure  pa¬ 
per  in  1941,  and  other  factors 
totalling  more  uses  of  news¬ 
print  by  other  than  newspapers 
in  1941. 

Canadian  manufacturers  re¬ 
port  that  users  of  newsprint, 
named  above,  are  consuming, 
in  1945,  at  the  rate  of  310,000 
tons  per  year  more  than  in  1941 
which  would  be  155.000  tons  for 
six  months. 

12.  Q.  If  you  prorated  the 
estimated  total  available  sup¬ 
ply  for  first  six  months  in  1946 
(1,935,000)  to  the  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  netotprint  for  first 
six  months  1941  (1.997.0i00)  and 
the  additional  consumption  esti¬ 
mated  by  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  of  new  uses  and  users  of 
newsprint  for  first  six  months  of 
1945  (155.000),  what  would  be 
the  shortaye? 

A.  Twenty-two  thousand  tons 
plus  155,000  tons  which  equals 
177,000  tons. 

13.  Q.  Why  not  continue  L- 
240  and  take  care  of  ^ort  news¬ 
print  supply  areas  like  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  out  of  the  Canadian 
pool? 

A.  There  is  no  Canadian  sup¬ 
ply  now  of  any  consequence 
and  there  is  none  scheduled 
after  Jan.  1,  1946.  All  Canadian 
mills  are  making  contracts  to 
fill  up  their  production.  We  are 
told  that  there  can  be  no  switch¬ 
ing  of  supply  in  Canada  beyond 
w^t  takes  place  in  any  peace¬ 
time  tight  supply  year. 

14.  Q.  How  and  why  did  we 
get  into  this  predicament? 


A.  For  three  years  since  Jan. 
1,  1943,  when  L-240  went  into 
effect,  the  tendency  has  been 
constantly  to  authorize  through 
ceilings  on  consumption  the  use 
of  more  newsprint  than  was 
available  or  in  sight  unless  in¬ 
ventories  were  reduced.  No 
group  of  publishers  has  ever 
asked  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  or  WPB  to 
require  use  of  less  paper  so 
consumption  and  supply  would 
be  balanced  mindful  of  stocks 
on  hand  and  in  transit  from  the 
mills.  The  general  effect  has 
been  to  use  out  of  the  savings 
bank  until  the  savings  have 
gone.  Some  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  looked  upon  the  consump¬ 
tion  ceilings  m  L-240  as  per¬ 
missive  only — others  seemed  to 
feel  they  ought  to  use  up  to  the 
ceiling  limit  irrespective  of  the 
supply  they  had  on  hand  or  had 
in  sight. 

15.  Q.  What  are  other  reasons? 

A.  ITiere  has  been  a  trend 

away  from  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  into  other  grades  of  pa¬ 
per  with  conversion  of  news¬ 
print  machines  into  production 
of  other  papers. 

16.  Q.  Why  has  this  happened? 

A.  Outside  of  those  mills 

identified  directly  or  indirectly 
with  newspaper  ownership  the 
makers  of  newsprint  have  been 
and  are  in  business  to  make  a 
profit,  and  they  say  $40  news¬ 
print  some  years  ago  and  the 
newsprint  price  level  of  recent 
years  has  cooled  the  interest  of 
newsprint  producers  and  caused 
other  paper  makers  to  have  in¬ 
terest  in  products  other  than 
newsprint. 

17.  Q.  What  will  happen  if  all 
publishers  “take  off  the  lid”  on 
Jan.  1,  1946.  on  use? 

A.  It  is  plain  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  newsprint  to  go 
around  and  besides  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
mills  can  fill  unlimited  orders. 

18.  Q.  What  will  the  mills  do? 

A.  Tliey  indicate  a  desire  to 

meet  the  problem  with  fairness 
to  all  their  ctutomers.  The 
mills  want  some  kind  of  ex¬ 
pressions  from  the  publishers 
as  to  a  fair  amount  so  that 
newspapers  will  have  news¬ 
print  and  none  will  be  without 
newsprint. 

19.  Q.  What  about  a  situation 
as  in  Wyoming  and  a  paper  in 
New  Mexico  being  without  con¬ 
tracts  at  the  end  of  1945? 

A.  These  are  newspapers 
which  have  been  buying  from 
U.  S.  mills.  The  Canadians  in¬ 
dicate  the  supply  from  U.  S. 
mills  remaining  must  take  care 
of  these  cases. 

20.  Q.  Is  there  enough  ton¬ 
nage  to  fill  the  projected  L-240 
formula  with  a  sliding  scale 
running  from  1%  to  6%? 

A.  On  Nov.  23,  a  group  of 
representative  Canadian  news¬ 
print*  producers  met  with  sev¬ 
eral  publishers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Newsprint  Committee. 

At  this  meeting  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  stated  that  the 
1,935,000  tons  estimated  as  the 
supply  for  the  United  States  for 
all  uses  and  from  all  sources 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1946  made  it  impossible  to  make 


effective  a  consumption  ceiling 
based  on  the  L-240  formula 
with  a  sliding  scale  running 
from  1%  to  6%  below  the  iSti 
basis.  Thev  felt  that  the  cu^ 
rent  supply  situation  did  not 
warrant  the  one  degree  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1945  to  the  present  2%  to  12% 
scale. 

The  Canadian  producers  said 
that  a  cut  up  to  20%  with  ove^ 
all  average  of  17V4%  in  their 
December  orders  from  all 
sources  would  be  necessary  to 
balance  available  supply  and 
accepted  orders  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year.  They  say  this 
over-all  reduction  in  orders  is 
necessary  to  correct  their  ov«^ 
order  situation.  U.  S.  orders  to 
Canadian  producers  under  L- 
240  have  consistently  exceeded 
the  Canadian  industry’s  com¬ 
mitments  by  more  than  10,000 
tons  per  month. 

21.  Q.  What  is  the  likelihood 
of  a  newsprint  shortage  as  in 
1919  and  1920? 

A.  Statistics  show  there  never 
was  a  serious  actual  shortage 
of  newsprint  after  World  War  I 
— the  supply  was  close  to  de¬ 
mand,  but  hoarding  and  bid¬ 
ding  at  “spot”  prices,  plus  trans¬ 
portation  tie-ups,  created  an 
artificial  shortage  over-all.  Of 
course,  it  was  an  actual  Port¬ 
age  to  those  who  had  no  news¬ 
print  or  were  not  getting  news¬ 
print  under  their  contracts. 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  sub¬ 
stantially  all  newsprint  being 
produced  is  under  contract  and 
little  is  available  for  “spot" 
market  purchase.  Any  offers  for 
newsprint  for  sale  except  on  a 
contract  basis  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  ANPA  promptly 
with  all  facts. 

22.  Q.  To  what  extent  is  a 
jobber  or  merchant  dependent 
on  a  mill  for  supply? 

A.  A  Jobber  or  merchant  does 
not  manufacture  any  news¬ 
print.  He  is  entirely  dependent 
on  what  he  can  get  from  a  mill 
and  that  makes  it  important  for 
all  newspapers  not  buying  di¬ 
rect  from  mills  to  check 
promptly  with  their  'jobber  or 
merchant 

23.  Q.  What  amount  of  ne1l)^ 
print  per  year  is  used  far  other 
than  newspapers? 

A.  ’There  are  no  statistics 
available.  For  example,  on  the 
division  of  use  by  a  weekly 
which  has  a  newspaper  and  a 
job  printing  plant — usually  the 
weekly  buys  flat  sheets  and  out 
of  that  supply  prints  his  newr 
paper  as  well  as  circulars  and 
other  things  as  a  printer.  It  is 
estimated  there  has  been  c<m‘ 
siderable  increase  in  newsprint 
use  by  small  newspapers  both 
weekly  and  daily,  and  coming 
under  less  than  25  tons  pet 
quarter  group  in  L-240. 

24.  Q.  If  publishers  work  o«( 
some  program  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  all  newspapers  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1946,  is  « 
expected  that  the  supplv 
tlon  will  ease  by  June  30,  IM*. 
so  that  the  program  can  then  br 
abandoned? 

A.  No — while  increased  sup¬ 
ply  is  hoped  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  1946  it  is  not  expected  to 
be  greatly  improved. 
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R.  Churchill 
Finds  Russian 
Censors  Active 

One  whole  column  and  parts 
of  two  others  by  Randolph 
Churchill  were  censored  in 
Moscow  when  he  made  a  trial 
recently  of  the  reportedly  re¬ 
laxed  censorship. 

All  three  dispatches  were  po¬ 
litical.  In  the  column  totally 
censored,  Churchill  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  Soviet  constitution 
as  a  democratic  facade  behind 
which  the  Communist  party  and 
its  Politburo  of  13  exercise  the 
real  power  in  Russia. 

To  get  the  original  messages 
transmitted,  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  son  of 
Winston  Churchill,  had  to  travel 
to  Helsinki. 

Deletions  Italicised 

In  the  second  of  these  col¬ 
umns.  published  Nov.  28,  the 
deletions  restored  and  printed 
in  italics,  indicated  that  the 
Russians  did  not  want  Churchill 
to  quote  “diplomatic  circles”  as 
separate  from  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  Russian  people,  to  men¬ 
tion  Litvinov’s  Bolshevik  nor 
J^isky's  Menshevik  background, 
to  give  in  detail  Russian  diplo- 
nMtic  objections  to  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin,  to 
quote  evidence  that  Russians 
are  not  too  convinced  that  the 
American  control  of  the  atomic 
bomb  is  dangerous  to  world 
friendship,  to  talk  of  Russian 
expansionism  and  Fifth  Column 
activities. 

Perhaps  significant  was  the 
brief  deletion  from  his  report 
of  conversations  with  prominent 
Soviets:  “Some  of  what  I  gath¬ 
ered  was  reassuring;  some  of  it 
rather  lets  so.”  (censored) 

“The  lot  of  the  foreign  press 
in  Moscow  is  not  at  all  envi¬ 
able.”  began  Churchill  in  his 
Rov.  26  explanatory  article. 
“There  are  scarcely  any  facili¬ 
ties  for  gathering  news  and 
Itardiy  ever  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  officials.” 

After  discussing  general  di£B- 
culties,  he  said: 

“As  the  only  stories  I  had 
planned  to  write  on  Russia  were 
political,  and  these  are  always 
frowned  upon  by  Russian  om- 
daldom,  I  had  interxled  to  write 
BO  stories  until  my  return  to 
London.  But  bad  weather  de¬ 
layed  my  departure  by  air,  and 
M,  encourag^  by  accounts  of  a 
more  enlightened  censorship,  I 
wrote  three  stories  and  handed 
them  in. 

"TTiey  were  held  up  over  12 
hours  and  were  eventually  re¬ 
lumed  to  me  in  very  sad  condi¬ 
tion.  The  first  was  entirely  re¬ 
jected,  two  red  lines  from  top 
to  bottom  being  drawn  through 
bU  four  pages.  The  other  two 
were  both  cut  about  25%  in 
blue  penciL  ... 

“The  way  in  which  my  stories 
were  censored  seems  to  me  a 
nuttter  of  public  interest,  in 
▼lew  of  the  recent  discussions 
about  the  nature  of  Moscow 
censorship.  So  I  am  cabling 
them  in  full.  ...  I  am  sure  it 
la  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
truth  about  Russia  should  be 
told.” 


What  Our 
Readers  Soy 

TheWinnipeg  Strike 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  reference  to  your  item  on 
Page  81,  Nov.  17  issue,  we  would 
be  grateful  if  you  would  make 
a  correction.  Printers  of  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune  failed  to  report  for 
duty  on  the  night  of  Nov.  8 
while  negotiations  between  the 
ITU  and  publishers  were  still  in 
progress,  the  former  insisting  on 
incorporation  of  all  ITU  laws 
and  the  publishers  offering  to 
submit  to  complete  arbitration  to 
a  three-man  tribunal,  the  chair¬ 
man  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba. 

No  paper  was  published  Nov. 
9,  although  all  departments  ex¬ 
cept  the  printers  reported  for 
duty.  On  the  afternoon  of  Nov. 
10  the  two  papers  published  a ! 
joint  eight-page  engraved  edi¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  maintained 
without  interruption  since,  the 
paper  going  up  to  10  pages  on 
Nov.  21  and  to  12  pages  on  Nov. 
22.  On  Nov.  15  the  stereotypers 
refused  to  cross  the  picket  line 
and  the  pressmen  after  working 
until  noon  then  refused  to  han¬ 
dle  non-union  plates  that  were 
being  delivered  to  them.  The 
paper  was  produced  Nov.  15  and 
16  without  their  help.  The 
pressmen  returned  to  work  Nov. 
17. 

G.  V.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Editor, 

Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Books  for  Seamen 

To  the  Editor; 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
fall  you  published  an  appeal 
for  books  for  AMMLA.  Our 
need  for  books  is  constant.  Our 
American  Merchant  Marine  car¬ 
ried  our  fighting  men  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  war  to  victory.  Now 
they  are  bringing  home  nine 
out  of  ten  G.I.'s. 

Books  may  be  mailed  to  the : 
nearest  post  office.  The  postal 
book  rate  Is  only  four  cents  per 
pound  and  three  cents  tor  each 
additional  pound. 

George  R.  Rogers, 
Executive  Secretary, 
American  Merchant  Marine 
Library  Assn.,  45  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y,  C. 


Are  Your  Drag  and  Toiletries  Products 
Getting  this  Merchan-  r - rrrzrr - 
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Using  in  GARY? 


Twieu  monthly  we  send  a  news-letter 
to  the  drug  and  cosmetic  retailers  in 
the  Gary  Trading  Area,  advising 
them  of  products  being  nationally 
advertised  in 
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THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

GARY'S  ONLY  NiWSPARER 

and  urging  them  to  stock  and  display  these  items. 

Copies  are  also  sent  to  advertising  headquarters  of 
chain  stores  and  to  wholesalers  who  service  this  area. 

Live  retailers  tell  us  they  appreciate  this  service  and 
are  giving  us  their  cooperation. 


Says  Mr.  George  H.  Murphy,  Advertising  Director  of 
The  PERSONAL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION: 

‘*Mr.  Pratt  of  Young  &  Rubicam  has  forwarded  to 
us  your  drug  and  toiletries  news-letter  of  March  15th 
which  lists  MODESS.  We  feel  sure  your  bulletin  was 
of  material  assistance  in  getting  retailer  cooperation  to 
back  up  the  advertising  we  ran  in  THE  GARY  POST¬ 
TRIBUNE.  It  is  this  type  of  cooperative  follow- 
through  on  newspaper  advertising  that  makes  for 
successful  sales  promotion.” 


Says  Mr.  Wtn.  A.  Dohson,  Advertising  Manager  for 
HOOK  DRUGS,  Inc.,  Indiana's  Largest  Drug  Chain: 

“You  have  been  sending  us  recently  a  bulletin  of  the 
various  drug  store  items  scheduled  to  appear  in  your 
paper.  We  think  this  is  a  splendid  service  and  want 
you  to  know  it.  It  gives  the  local  advertiser  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  back  up  the  e£Forts  of  the  national  accounts 
and  should  work  to  a  three-way  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  it  should  bring  continued  advertising  for  your 
paper.” 


More  proofs  that  THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE  has  one 
of  the  most  productive  PULLINE*  rates  in  America. 

*PULLINE  measures  RESULTS  when  you 
ADVERTISE  IN  THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

N'atioHal  Advertising  Representatives. 

BURKE.  KUIPERS  4  MAHONEY,  INC,.  Nnt  YmB.  CMmm  AHasta.  Dallaa.  OtlaSiaa  CItr 

for  he$t  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  im  uewspapen 
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Florida  Papers  Print 
With  ‘New  Techniques’ 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla..  Nov 

29 — The  Evening  Independent 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times  have 
entered  the  second  week  of  a 
strike  of  their  entire  forces  of 
printers,  with  both  publications 
not  only  increasing  the  size  of 
editions  but  showing  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  print 
through  continued  developments 
in  the  use  of  varityper  equip¬ 
ment  and  photo-engraving  proc¬ 
esses. 

Caught  unprepared  when 
printers  took  a  strike  vote  early 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Nov.  20. 
and  given  less  than  five  hours’ 
notice  of  a  composing  room 
walkout.  L.  Chauncey  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Independent,  had 
available  one  varityper  machine 
that  had  been  acquired  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.  With  ty^- 
written  copy,  which  was  pasted 
on  full  page  layouts  and  en¬ 
graved.  the  Independent  hit  the 
streets  on  the  flr^  day  of  strike 
with  a  four-page  edition. 

Union  Reply  Space  la  Blank 

The  Times  came  out  the  next 
morning  with  16  pages,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  standing  advertise¬ 
ments.  Local,  telegraph,  editor¬ 
ials  and  editorial  page  features 
were  typewritten  and  photo-en¬ 
graved. 

The  Times  set  aside  space  on 
the  front  page  of  the  first  strike 
edition  for  a  statement  from  the 
typographical  union  but  the 
space  was  not  used,  the  union 
declining  quotes  with  thanks. 
Both  publishers  have  explained 
their  positions  in  editorials  ap¬ 
pearing  in  issues  since  the  walk¬ 
out. 

The  Independent  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  outlining  the  breakdown 
of  the  newspaper  dollar,  show¬ 
ing  wage  increases  granted  to 
printers  as  contrasted  with  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  employes,  and  warned 
printers  that  new  processes 
might  make  composing  rooms 
obsolete.  >. 

Nelson  P.  Poynter,  editor  tbq 
Times,  said  editorially;  “There 
is  no  indispensable  man.  The 
paper  is  still  being  published. 
We  are  buying  some  trick  type¬ 
writers.  and  some  more  engrav¬ 
ing  ^uipment  and  hiring  and 
training  a  lot  of  artists  and  en¬ 
gravers  and  typists  instead  of 
printers.  We  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  techniques  which 
we  probably  would  have  been 
too  conservative,  or  too  lazy,  to 
try — if  we  hadn’t  been  forced 
into  it.  The  results  are  still 
crude,  but  in  a  few  weeks*  our 
readers  will  scarcely  know  that 
the  Times  is  produced  without 
printers. 

Reduction  in  Cost 

“We  expect  our  experiments 
with  new  techniques  to  result  in 
a  better  newspaper,  with  higher 
profits  and  higher  wages  from 
reduced  production  costs.’’ 

Max  Ullrich,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  said:  “Due  to 
the  magnificent  cooperation  of 
all  bands  in  all  departments, 
our  readers  have  not  missed  an 


edition  and  most  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  have  received  their  pa¬ 
per  at  the  same  hour  each  morn¬ 
ing  that  they  did  before  the 
strike. 

“We  have  published  from  four 
to  six  pages  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  every  day  and  are  work¬ 
ing  out  a  zinc-high  method  that 
will  make  our  classified  as  flexi¬ 
ble  as  type.  We  are  plenty  busy 
but  are  making  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  quality  and  some  re¬ 
ductions  in  cost  each  day.” 

Commenting  on  the  general 
situation,  Poynter  said:  “For 
many  years  I  have  talked  about 
adless  facsimile  newspapers  as 
the  coming  newspaper  of  the 
future.  For  a  few  hours  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  20  I  damned 
near  thought  I  had  one.” 

Negotiations  between  publish¬ 
ers  and  printers  were  dead¬ 
locked  with  the  union  refusing 
arbitration.  TTie  printers  have 
asked  $00.75  for  37Vfe  hours. 
Tlie  old  rate  was  $49.33  and  the 
publishers  offered  $57.38. 

Speaking  for  the  Independent 
on  the  eighth  day  of  strike. 
Publisher  Brown  said  “Our  chief 
objection  to  var*  typers  and  en¬ 
graving  processes  is  slowness, 
otherwise  we  are  doing  a  fairly 
good  job  and  believe  continued 
improvements  will  enable  pub¬ 
lication  of  full  size  editions.” 

The  varityper  equipment  now 
consists  of  three  machines  op¬ 
erated  by  girls  in  two  shifts. 
Volume  of  advertising  on  Nov. 
27  was  equal  to  that  on  the 
same  date  last  year.  Brown  de¬ 
clared. 

Letters  from  readers  over¬ 
whelmingly  support  the  publish¬ 
ers.  some  old  subscribers  urging 
them  to  refuse  the  union  de¬ 
mands.  The  strike  is  the  first 
in  the  history  of  both  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Reading  Eagle  Strike 
Almost  3  Months  Old 

I^EADW,  Pa.,  Nov.  ^a^Al- 
mOst  three  months  have  passed 
without  this  city  and  the  Berks 
County  area  haying  read  a 
single  edition  of  their  home¬ 
town  newspapers.  The  strike 
that  began  here  Sept.  7  Involv¬ 
ing  the  Reading  Eagle  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  ^ple,  an  evening 
paper,  and  the  Times,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  is  still  deadlocked. 

Hawley  Quier,  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  today  no 
sign  of  a  settlement  is  in 
sight. 

Company  officials  insist  upon 
standing  by  the  contract  still  in 
force  which  stipulates  among 
other  things  that  any  and  all 
possible  grievances  arising  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  break  the  juggernaut 
through  court  proceedings  have 
proved  unavailing. 

The  plant  of  the  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany  stands  dark  and  empty 
save  for  a  staff  of  watdimen. 
Reading  folk  are  reading  in¬ 
stead  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
'Tork  papers. 


Seattle  Strike 
Continues 

Seattle,  Nov.  28  —  Demand 
for  news  has  boosted  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  as  Seattle’s  strike 
continues.  One  publisher  60 
miles  away  said  local  daily 
sales  were  up  300  and  Sunday 
sales  1,000. 

The  Post-Intelligencer,  Times 
and  Star  have  not  published 
since  Nov.  19  when  250  com¬ 
positors  walked  out  in  support 
of  their  demand  for  a  daily 
wage  increase  of  $2.95.  Man¬ 
agement  offered  a  $1.65  raise. 
Scale  is  $10.35  for  7-hour  day. 

Portsmouth,  O.,  Times 
Suspends  in  Strike 

Portsmouth,  O.,  Nov.  29 — 
The  Portsmouth  Times  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  due  to  a 
strike  of  printers. 

Grover  Barr,  president  of 
Local  637,  ITU,  said  that  after 
several  weeks  of  negotiations 
over  a  new  contract  the  print¬ 
ers  voted  to  strike  in  support 
of  a  demand  for  a  scale  of  $1.43 
an  hour  ($53.63  a  week). 

R.  F.  Fletcher,  the  paper’s 
business  manager,  said  that 
when  the  contract  with  the 
printers  expired  last  October 
the  union  requested  a  scale  of 
$1.35  an  hour  ($50.63  a  week) 
for  a  37Vfe  hour  week.  That 
request  later  was  raised  to 
$1.38  2/3  an  hour  ($52  a  week). 
The  company,  he  said,  first  of¬ 
fered  $1.30  an  hour  and  Friday 
night  increased  its  offer  to  $1.35 
an  hour.  At  that  time  the  Union 
asked  for  the  $1.43  an  hour. 
The  present  scale  is  $1.25  an 
hour  ($46.88  a  week). 

Harold  Clark  of  Columbus. 
ITU  representative,  and  Roy  D. 
Moore  of  Canton,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  attended  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  meeting  Friday  night. 
■ 

26  More  FM  Grants 
To  Neivspaper  Interests 

Washington,  Nov.  28 — The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  announced  45  addi¬ 
tional  FM  grants.  26  to  news¬ 
paper  interests. 

In  17  of  the  conummities  in 
which  grants  were  made,  the 
recipient  is  the  publisher  of  the 
sole  daily  newspaper  or  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  11  instances  is. 
or  becomes  by  this  grant,  the 
sole  broadcaster  locally. 

It  wag  by  ^  Com¬ 

mission  spokesmen  thai  in  cues 
where  a  neewitHper  was  the 
only  applicant  for  an  FM  station 
in  a  conemimity,.  the  need  for 
PM  service  wtraM  outweigh  ell 
other  considerations. 

■ 

Strike  in  Lafayette 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Nov.  29 — Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Lafai/ette  Journal 
and  Courier  was  halted  yester¬ 
day  by  a  strike  of  union  printers 
when  the  latter  demanded  a  $7- 
a  week  increase  for  a  five-day 
week.  Henry  W.  Marshall.  Jr., 
business  manager,  said  the  union 
refased  the  newspapei^s  offer  of 
$4  a  week.  The  present  scaie  is 
$4T  days  and  $49  nights. 


Auditors  Find 
Strikers'  Paper  ' 
'In  the  Blac^' 

Quincy,  Mass.,  Nov.  27— Ce^ 
tified  public  accountants  now 
auditing  the  books  of  the  strik¬ 
ers’  daily  here,  the  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  final  tabula¬ 
tion  will  show  the  paper  “h 
very  definitely  making  money," 
at  least  $1,800  a  week,  net 

All  those  engaged,  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  Journal  are  receiving 
the  same  weekly  pay  they  got 
on  the  Patriot-Ledger,  they  saM. 
When  the  latter  paper  resumes 
publication  the  profits  of  the 
Journal  will  be  split  up  as 
bonuses  for  its  staff,  all  of  whom 
plan  to  return  to  the  Patriot- 
Ledger. 

Recently  the  Journal  ran  out 
of  newsprint,  having  consumed 
in  10  days  its  15-ton  quota  for 
the  first  quarter.  An  aM>lica- 
tion  to  Washington  for  an  ex¬ 
tra  quota  grant  was  denied. 
Strikers’  representatives  went 
before  the  appeals  board  and 
argued  that  the  newspaper  was 
doing  a  public  service  and  pre- 
venti^  a  city  news  blackout. 

G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Patriot-Ledger,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  after  the 
strikers  left  it  several  we^ 
ago,  appeared  in  opposition,  de¬ 
claring  the  Journal  was  a  labor 
paper  and  that  publishers 
throughout  the  nation  who  had 
struggled  to  conserve  newsprint  ' 
would  hardly  approve  of  more 
newsprint  being  given  to  it 

Journal  representatives  argued 
the  paper  was  "not  a  propa¬ 
ganda  sheet.”  Ten  tons  of  pa¬ 
per  a  week  were  granted. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Low  and  the  ITU  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the 
publisher  has  offered  $1.48  an 
hour.  Tile  original  union  de¬ 
mand  was  for  $1.50. 

Eight  editorial  workers  and 
43  printers  publish  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  printers  work  a  split 
shift,  eight  and  one-half  hours 
on  a  machine,  then  three  to  four 
hours  on  the  picket  line. 

Rumors  that  the  Journal 
workers  plan  to  make  the  paper 
a  permanent  institution  were 
squashed  by  Editor  Carl  Scriv¬ 
ener,  who  declared  it  is  “impeao- 
tical”  to  consider  such  a  move. 
“We  don’t  look,  on  it  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  venture,”  he  said,  ‘|but 
merely  as  a  public  service.” 

Meanwhile  all  Boston  guild 
officers  were  served  with  sum¬ 
monses  on  Monday  to  appew 
Thursday  in  Superior  Civil 
Court  in  a  petition  brought  by 
G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Patriot-Ledger.  TTie  petition 
asks  for  a  ruling  on  whether  the 
guild  contract  at  that  paper  rr 
quires  Low  to  ofifer  full  back 
pay  to  guild  employes  who  have 
not  reported  for  work  during 
the  printers’  strike. 

Thus  far  the  printers  have^ 
fused  final  settlement,  guildr 
men  said,  until  Low  agrees  to 
pay  them  in  full,  as  they  have 
demanded.  A  spokesman  ot 
the  printers  said  refusal  bf 
guildsmen  to  cross  picket  liixj 
“made  our  strike  effective  aao 
we  won’t  let  the  guild  down. 
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Meyer*  Last  of 
RNPA  Founders* 
Dies  in  Utica 

UncA,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26 — Otto 
Anfus  Meyer,  M,  last  surviving 
founder  of  the  ANPA,  died  tO' 

e  was  a  former  business 
nMHtager  and  publisher  of  the 
Utica  Dailjf  Preu  and  was 
prominent  in  real  estate  and 
bsafcing  circles.  He  had  been  in 
ill  health  several  months. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  Feb.  1, 
1861,  at  Prospect,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Utica,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  local  public  schools 
and  the  Utica  Free  Academy. 

After  school  hours,  he  work^ 
in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  old  Utica  Morning  Herald. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  former 
Sunday  Tribune,  and  he  also 
had  worked  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  a  wholesale  clothing  firm. 

In  1883  he  became  associated 
with  the  Utica  Dally  I^ess, 
serving  as  business  manager 
from  1885  to  1901,  and  was  pub¬ 
lisher  fronti  1902  to  1910.  In 
1911  he  retired  from  newspaper 
work  to  devote  himself  to  real 
estate  and  banking. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  one  of  the 
newspaper  representatives  who 
attended  the  first  orgamization 
meeting  of  the  ANPA  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1887. 
He  also  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1930,  Mr.  Meyer  had  served  as 
a  director  of  the  former  Second 
national  Bank  of  Utica,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vicepresident  of  the 
former  Oneida  County  Trust 
Company;  a  director,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  trust 
coatmittee  of  the  First  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Utica;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Uw  Savings  Bank  of  Utica,  a 
director  of  the  Utica  &  Mohawk 
Cotton  Mills,  Inc.;  a  trustee  of 
the  Utica  Public  Library  and  a 
director  of  the  Utica  Dis¬ 
pensary. 

■ 

Henry  B.  Russell/  86/ 
New  England  Editor 

Henry  B.  Russell,  86,  retired 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. ) 
Union  and  active  in  New  Eng- 
bnd  journalism  for  60  3rears. 
died  Nov.  26  in  Sufheld.  Conn., 
where  he  had  made  his  home 
the  past  two  years. 

Associated  with  seven  news- 

Xrs  during  his  career,  he  had 
d  the  Union  In  1918  as  as- 
Mciate  editor  and  was  named 
editor  in  1926.  UntU  1941,  the 
year  of  his  retirement,  he  had 
written  an  editorial  every  day 
for  52  years.  He  yvaa  the  author 
of  four  books. 

CPA  Honor  Roll 

Members,  and  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  are  honored  in  an 
etlractlvely  printed  honor  roll 
prepared  and  issued  imder  aus¬ 
pices  of  Justus  Craemer,  presl- 
w;  Louis  Meyer,  vicepreaMent; 
^ny  Lirtgens,  secretary  and 
McCombs,  treasurer. 


(^tiituary 


ROLAND  M.  JONES.  70,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald  editorial  staff  for 
more  than  40  years  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  past  20  years, 
died  Nov.  27  in  Omaha  after 
underling  a  second  major 
operation  in  10  days.  He  was 
contributor  of  a  column  to  the 
New  York  Timea,  interpreting 
the  Midwest  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scene. 

Slsix  Finn.  43,  naotioo  pic¬ 
ture  critic  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  wife  of  Dr.  Rubin 
M.  Lewis,  died  Nov.  27  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  long  illness. 

Ahthur  R.  Hunt.  50,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (CaL) 
Tribune-Sun  for  15  years  until 
his  retirenaent  in  1943,  died  of 

gneumonia  Nov.  23  in  a  San 
•iego  rest  honf>e  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Guy  Hamilton,  37,  former  At¬ 
lanta  newspaper  man  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriter,  died  Nov. 
20  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  following 
a  long  illness.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Atlanta  Georg¬ 
ian,  Constitution  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Arthur  W.  Dow,  59,  for  more 
than  30  years  state  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
died  Nov.  26  in  Burlington.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1910,  work¬ 
ing  first  as  drama  critic. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga. )  Telegraph,  which 
he  had  joined  in  1888,  died 
Nov.  23  in  Macon.  Since  1940 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
Publishing  Company. 

George  S.  Breidford,  62,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Missiow  Beach 
( Cal. )  Californian,  died  Nov.  18. 
He  published  papers  in  Ekici- 
nitas  and  San  Ysidro,  Cal.,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mission  Beach. 

Mrs.  Ernie  Pylb,  44,  widow 
of  the  famed  war  correspondent 
and  “that  girl”  to  readers  of  his 
column,  died  Nov.  23  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.  Burial  services 
were  conducted  Nov.  28,  in  the 
family  plot  of  Mrs.  ^Ic  at 
Afton,  Minn. 

Loy  Barnes,  40,  creator  of 
“Punchy  and  Judy”  for  the  Post 
Syndicate  and  earlier  creator  of 
“Spunkie”  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  died  of  pneumonia 
Nov.  19  in  New  York.  The  for¬ 
mer  strip,  which  he  had  been 
drawing  since  last  June,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Samuel  L.  Sullivan,  veteran. 
INS  reporter  at  the  Boston  fed¬ 
eral  building,  died  Nov.  24. 
Honorary  pallbearers  at  his 
burial  Nov.  27  included  Harbert 
Caryl,  INS  Boston  manager; 
David  P.  Shea  and  T.  Frank 
Kinsella,  Boston  Post;  Walter 
O'Lbaby  and  Edward  A.  Cos¬ 
tello,  Boston  Globe,  and 
ThOMAs  F.  Phelan,  Boston 
American. 

Fred  Hull,  76,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Maryville 
( Mo. )  Tribune  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  more  than  60 
years,  died  Nov.  24  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo.,  after  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  father  of 
CIjfford  M.  Hull,  Chicago 
Daily  News  night  editor.  He 


■*l  Trau  .«.■  p  U  J  HraitVE’R  fbt  ■•citnbir  i;  mt 


was  identified  with  newspapers 
in  Mississippi  and  Texas  before 
entering  the  Missouri  field. 

PiBam  VAN  Rensselaer  Key, 
73,  editor  of  The  Afualeat  Digest, 
which  he  helped  found  in  1920, 
and  before  that  an  active  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Nov.  28  in  New  York. 
In  1898  he  became  assistant 
music  critic  of  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  transferring  from 
that  paper  to  the  Chicago 
American  and  later  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  which  he  served  as 
city  and  night  editor.  From 
1907  until  he  became  associated 
with  The  Musical  Digest,  he 
served  as  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  World. 

Solon  Boston  Woootin,  81, 
for  many  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  and  later  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Virginian,  died  Nov.  27. 

■ 

Gorretson  Heads 
Enquirer  Group 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  26 — Joe  Gar- 
retson,  columnist,  was  named 
president  and  the  entire  Blue 
ticket  won  during  the  annual 
election  of  The  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Elmployees’  Professional 
Association,  company  union. 
Don  Heck,  assistant  city  editor, 
is  new  vicepresident;  Bob  Stay- 
man,  copy  reader,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Ann  Russell.  BiU 
Waters,  OUle  James,  William  H. 
Hessler,  Brady  Black,  executive 
Committee.  Garretson  succeeds 
Black. 

Herb.  Heise,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Garreteon’s  opponent, 
staged  a  unique  campaign  by 
asking  everyone  to  vote  for  the 
other  fellow.  Election  results 
were  announced  at  the  annual 
Hallow’een  party  at  Hotel  Gib¬ 
son.  The  guild  also  has  a  unit 
in  the  editorial  department 
■ 

John  W.  Sturdivant/  75/ 
Advertising  Executive 

John  W.  Sturdivant,  75,  vice- 
president  of  Emrin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  died  Nov.  25  at  his  home 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  had 
been  ill  for  several  months. 

Also  contract  executive  for 
Erwin,  Wasey  At  Co.,  Mr.  Sturdi¬ 
vant  had  joined  the  agency  in 
Chicago  ^  years  ago,  trans¬ 
ferring  to  New  York  when  of¬ 
fices  were  opened  in  the  city  in 
1929.  He  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  as  bookkeeper  with 
the  Charles  M.  Fuller  Company 
in  Chicago. 


Classified  Ada 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ord*r) 

I  time— .56  par  Rn* 

4  tlma* — .40  p*r  lia*  p*r  luarHon 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
I  tlaM—vOO  pat  Ra* 

7  tim*»— .80  p*r  Rn*  p*r  inMrtio* 
4  tiwM  .70  par  Um  par  lnt*rtiei> 
3  Rnas  rainimiMn 
Count  5  words,  ono  I'ma. 


OATASU  HAIRMUTO.  mU- 

Ing,  aargars,  SaUiaa  o*  waakliaa,  ai^- 
iiRiia  1«  U.  8.  No  JjJ 

yalgtaiar  Agaaer.  NaakrlUa,  MUa. 

ItAT  nonBBM,  Bl»gkaintOM.^N._T. 

EaUbliahad  1*14.  Kewapopar*  baugat 
and  told  without  pnbtietty.  ____ 

aOBTIDBmAI/  htfarmalioa  aa  d*Ry 

nrvtpapar  P**SJ*Ji**- 

Oa.,  Vantnra,  Oaai. _ 

KxirsrAnu  bovcrr  *  aou> 

L.  Pariur  URaW  *  w  T 
M#  Park  Asa.,  Maw  Yaah  IT.  N.  Y. 

A.  A  TH*  “Clolden  Rala"  ia  our  T***- 
Arthur  W.  Strpax  *36  Markat 

St.,  San  Francisco  5»  Calif. 


Mawifuga^*  For  Sal* 


ICAB.VBLOUS  WBBKLT  Newnpapar 

Opportunity — PubHsfcar  wai^  to  re¬ 
tire  Located  in  Southarn  Oalilornia, 
far  removed  Irani  matropalitan  compe¬ 
tition.  OonUolg  a  vast  tarritory  that 
in  erpandiitfr  so  rapidly  that  it  la  dm- 
.-nlt  to  take  cara  ol  buaineaa  coming 
into  office  unsolicited.  The  lorowtk 
into  11  daily  i»  but  a  quahlion  of  a 
year  or  two.  The  paper  u  makinu  a 
iniirkty  fine  profit.  Will  only  sell  to 
able  newapaper  man  who  tan  keep  up 
with  the  eapanaion.  To  such  a  person, 
$5,000  down  is  aulficient.  The  total 
price  ia  surprisingly  low.  tonaidertng 
field  and  preaent  protil.a.  Address 
Hox  3027,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


Nawapapai*  Waalad 


NBWSPAPBSMAK,  now  naval  oHser, 
deairea  working  partnerahlp  on  small 
daily.  Oan  take  full  charge  of  newa 
department.  Correspondence  invited. 
Sfrietest  confidence.  Box  3038,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 


Macfaaickl  EqaipaMRt  Far  Sol* 

la  X  20  Hoa  Eloetrotypo  Flat  Planar- 
Shaver;  10-in.  Weael  Eloetric  Proof 
Press;  g-eolumn  Curved  Eloo.  Mat 
Scorcher :  3,600  lb.  Hoa  Storao.  Ftir- 
nace;  26  x  81  all  metal  Elevating 
Table;  7  and  8-eelnmn  Casting  Baxaa; 
(?08S  Curved  Router  for  22%-ln.  shaat 
cut;  34  and  44*page  Hoa  Wab 
paper  Presses;  Duplex  S-paga  Angla 
Bar;  Model  CSM  and  BSM  IntartypM 
eomplata.  Thomaa  W.  Hall  Co,.  1*0 
West  42nd  St.,  Haw  York  18. _ 

S4  FACT  OOSS  OOTVFia 
4  unit*— daubU  foldar— 23  */lt  cuL 
off  AO  Motor,  complete  ttereo.  win 

C#WTa  _ 

32  PA6E  OOW  STRAIQHTLm* 

A  daoki — singla  width — 33  9/14  cut-off. 

BEK  SHULMAN  ^ 

563  E.  Main  St,  Rachaater  4,  K,  Y. 

MKWSFAPSa  preaaaa  far  immadiaU 
delivery.  Hoe  6  unit,  Hoe  5  unit,  Hoe 
8  unit,  €)oaa  S8-paga.  Dup^  30-imga 
semi-e^lndrfeal.  Detailed  information 
gladly  fumliked.  John  GrilBth*  Co.. 
IT  East  *3nd  81.,  K.  T. 

LDTOCTAPH-FSKSS  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  printing  newepaper  for 
immediate  sale  aa  part  of  an  ealf**- 
Oirdners  Variety  Store,  Box  807,  Ajo. 
Arizona. 

nOCEDlATEZiT  AVA11.ABX£ 
Model  31  “Bhiaitreak*’  Linotype,  ser. 
52501,  with  four  72  Channel  maga- 
aiaaa,  Margaeh  feeder,  gat  pot,  six 
mold  disc.  A.C.  motor.  Box  3030, 
Editor  k  Pnbliaher. 


MacRaaacai  Eqaipmaal  Waaiad 

WANTED  —  Used  photoengraving 
i-quipment.  Ranters,  bevelera,  screens, 
etc.  Ahto  proof  press.  What  have 
venf  Give  foil  details  and  prices. 
Write  Box  2998.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WANTED — For  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  1*46  deKvery,  20  to  32  page 
rotary  newspaper  preaa.  Box  39**, 
llditw  A  Pnbliakrr. 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESE>AY  NOON  t  lawiltird  .\Ai  cant.  Next  rag* 
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Auditors  Find 


witn  i^ew  lecnmques  for  news  has  boosted  news-  'In  the  Black' 

paper  circulations  in  neighbor- 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla..  Nov.  edition  and  most  of  our  sub-  ing  cities  as  Seattle’s  strike  Quincy,  Mass..  Nov.  27— Cir- 

29 — The  Evening  Independent  scribers  have  received  their  pa-  continues.  One  publisher  60  tifled  public  accountants  no« 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times  have  per  at  the  same  hour  each  morn-  miles  away  said  local  daily  auditing  the  books  of  the  strik- 
entered  the  second  week  of  a  ing  that  they  did  before  the  sales  were  up  500  and  Sunday  ers’  daily  here,  the  Journal  an- 
strike  of  their  entire  forces  of  strike.  sales  1,000.  nounced  today  that  final  tabuh- 

printers.  with  both  publications  “We  have  published  from  four  The  Post-Intelligencer,  Times  tion  will  show  the  paper  “h 

not  only  increasing  the  size  of  to  six  pages  of  classified  adver-  and  Star  have  not  published  very  definitely  making  money,* 
editions  but  showing  steady  im-  tising  every  day  and  are  work-  since  Nov.  10  when  250  com-  at  least  $1,800  a  week,  net. 
provement  in  quality  of  print  ing  out  a  zinc-high  method  that  positors  wa.”;ed  out  in  support  All  those  engaged,  in  publish- 
through  continued  developments  will  make  our  classified  as  flexi-  of  their  demand  for  a  daily  ing  the  Journal  are  receivini 
in  the  use  of  varityper  equip-  ble  as  type.  We  are  plenty  busy  wage  increase  of  $2.95.  Man-  the  same  weekly  pay  they  jot 
nwnt  and  photo-engraving  proc-  but  are  making  some  improve-  agement  offered  a  $1.65  raise,  on  the  Patriot-Ledger,  they  said, 
esses.  ments  in  quality  and  some  re-  Scale  is  $10.35  for  7-hour  day.  When  the  latter  paper  resumes 

Caught  unprepared  when  ductions  in  cost  each  day.”  ■  publication  the  profits  of  the 

printers  took  a  strike  vote  early  Commenting  on  the  general  O  Timaa  Journal  will  be  split  up  u 

on  Tuesday  morning.  Nov.  20,  situation,  Poynter  said:  “For  » orusiiiouill#  w.,  ^luzies  bonuses  for  its  staff,  all  of  whom 

and  given  less  than  five  hours’  many  years  I  have  talked  about  SuSPends  in  Stlilco  return  to  the  Patriot- 

notice  of  a  composing  room  adless  facsimile  newspapers  as  Portsmouth  O  Nov  29 _  Ledger. 

walkout.  L.  Chauncey  Brown,  the  coming  newspaper  of  the  Portmnnih  Time*  hnc  si.s-  Recently  the  Journal  ran  out 

publisher  of  the  Independent,  had  future.  For  a  few  hours  on  the  mihiif-atinn  huo  tn  a  newsprint,  having  consumed 

available  one  varityper  machine  morning  of  Nov.  20  I  damned  ftrika  nf^nrint^rc  days  its  15-ton  quota  for 

that  harf  haon  apniiiraH  fnr  av-  naar  thniivht  I  had  ona.”  **  Barr  '  Dresident  Of  first  quarter.  An  applict- 

Local  637,  ITU,’  said  that  after 

several  weeks  of  negotiations  Jfj.*iir5Iv^^ranra<santatSvafl^*™w 

over  a  new  contract  the  print- 

ers  voted  to  strike  in  support  appeals  board  aad 

of  a  demand  for  a  scale  of  $1.43  argued  that  the  newspa^r  wis 

an  hour  ($53.63  a  week).  *  PP^^V^  service  and  pre- 

R  P  Fletcher  the  nanar’s  Venting  a  City  news  blackout 

buLi  „c.  Abbott  Y».pubiia.  .f 

when  the  contract  with  the 

printers  expired  last  October  .5* 

the  imion  requested  a  scale  of  strikers  l®ft  if  several  wc^ 
$1.35  an  hour  ($50.63  a  week)  ago.  appeared  in  oppositioiu^ 
for  a  371^  hour  week.  That  blaring  the  Journal  was  a  lato 
request  later  was  raised  to  publulw 

$1  38  2/3  an  hour  ($52  a  week).  the  nation  who  ^ 

The  company,  he  said,  first  of-  struggl^  to  conserve  newiprint 
fered  $1.30  an  hour  and  Friday  would  hardly  approve  of  more 
night  increased  its  offer  to  $1.35  newsprint  being  given  to  it 
an  hour.  At  that  time  the  Union  Journal  representatives  amed 
asked  for  the  $1.43  an  hour,  the  paper  was  not  a  propr 
The  present  scale  is  $1.25  an  8®nda  sheet.  Ten  tons  of  pt- 
hour  ($46.88  a  week).  per  a  week  were  granted. 

Harold  Clark  of  Columbus.  ,  Meanwhile,  negotiat|ms  be- 
ITU  representative,  and  Roy  D.  twera  Low  and  the  IITJ  hm 
Moore  of  Canton,  general  man-  re^hM  the  st^e  where  the 
ager  of  the  Brush-Moore  News-  offered  $1.48  an 

papers,  Inc.,  attended  the  ne-  hour.  Tile  original  union  dr 
gotiations  meeting  Friday  night. 


with  a  four-page  edition. 

Union  Haply  Space  la  Blank 
The  Times  came  out  the  next 
morning  with  16  pages,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  standing  advertise¬ 
ments.  Local,  telegraph,  editor¬ 
ials  and  editorial  page  features 
were  typewritten  and  photo-en¬ 
graved. 

The  Times  set  aside  space  on 
the  front  page  of  the  first  strike 
edition  for  a  statement  from  the 
typographical  union  but  the 
space  was  not  used,  the  union 
declining  quotes  with  thanks. 

Both  publishers  have  explained 
their  positions  in  editorials  ap¬ 
pearing  in  issues  since  the  walk¬ 
out. 

The  Independent  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  outlining  the  breakdown 
of  the  newspaper  dollar,  show¬ 
ing  wage  increases  granted  to 
printers  as  contrasted  with  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  employes,  and  warned 
printers  that  new  processes 

Almost '3  Months  Old 

is  no  indispensable  man.  The  without  this  city  ^d  the  Berks  paper  inter^ts.  touath^v  Ed?toi  cirl  S 

paper  is  «tiU  being  published.  haying  read  a  in  17  of  the  communities  in 

We  are  buying  some  trick  type-  f‘ugle  edition  of  them  home-  which  grants  were  made,  the  ♦Jcal’’*  to  consider  such  a  mow 

writers,  and  some  more  engrav-  town  newspaper.^  The  strike  recipient  is  the  publisher  of  the  S 

ing  equipment  and  hiring  and  that  ^g^  here  Sept.  7  involv-  sole  daily  newspaper  or  news- 

training  a  lot  of  artists  and  en-  mK  the  Reading  Eagle  Co.,  pub-  papers,  and  in  11  instances  is.  merelv  as  a  nublic  serviim” 

gravers  and  typists  instead  of  lUhers  of  the  Eagle,  an  evening  or  becomes  by  this  grant,  the  f 

printers.  We  are  taking  advan-  and  the  Tfmcs.  a  morn-  sole  broadcaster  locally.  of^^were  served  with  ^ 

tage  of  new  techniques  which  It  JiOlgittaa.  by  a  Com-  o^  Mondfv  To  awS 

we  probably  would  have  been  tion,  is  still  deadlocked.  mlasion  spoke.sman  that  in  ewes  -njursdav  in  Superior 

too  conservative,  or  too  lazy,  to  ^  Hawley  (5uier.  president,  told  where  a  ncwgttper  was  the 

try— if  we  hadn’t  been  forced  Editor  &  Publisher  today  no  only  applicant  for  an  FM  station  Court  m  a  petiUon  broi^m  iff 

into  it.  The  results  are  still  sign  of  a  settlement  is  in  in  a  community.,  the  need  for  G-  She^TCUtion 

crude,  but  in  a  few  weeka^our  sight.  PM  service  wpuhJ  outweigh  all  ^ 

readers  will  scarcely  know  that  ComP^py  officials  insist  iipon  other  considwattons.  puhV  rontr^t  It  thaT^MTOr  ^ 

the  Times  is  produced  without  standing  by  the  contract  still  in  .  contract  at  that  pa^r^ 

printers.  wimoui  stipulates  among  •  T  I^pw  to  offer  full  back 

.  _  other  things  that  any  and  all  Strike  HI  Lafayette  pay  to  guild  employes  who  1^ 

Heduction  m  Cost  possible  grievances  arising  be  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Nov.  29 — Pub-  not  reported  for  work  dunai 

"We  expect  our  experiments  submitted  to  arbitration.  Ef-  Ucation  of  the  Lafavette  Journal  the  printers’  strike, 
with  new  techniques  to  result  in  forts  to  break  the  juggernaut  and  Courier  was  halted  yeater-  Thus  far  the  printers  have  rr 
a  better  newspaper,  with  higher  through  court  proceedings  have  day  by  a  strike  of  union  printers  fused  final  settlement,  gw*" 
profits  and  higher  wages  from  proved  unavailing.  when  the  latter  demanded  a  $7-  men  said,  until  Low  agrees  » 

reduced  production  costs.”  The  plant  of  the  Eagle  Com-  a  week  increase  for  a  five-day  pay  them  in  full,  as  they  haw 

Max  Ullrich,  business  man-  pany  stands  dark  and  empty  week.  Henry  W.  Marshall,  Jr.,  demanded.  A  spokesman  » 
ager  of  the  Times,  said:  “Due  to  save  for  a  staff  of  watchmen,  business  manager,  said  the  union  the  printers  said  refusal  W 
the  magnificent  cooperation  of  Reading  folk  are  reading  in-  refosaii  the  newspaperts  offer  of  guildsmen  to  cross  picket  lu* 
all  hands  In  all  departments,  stead  the  Philadelphia  and  New  $4  a  week.  The  present  scale  is  “made  our  strike  effective  w 
our  readers  have  not  missed  an  York  papers.  $47  days  and  $49  nights.  we  won’t  let  the  guild  down. 


Mey«r.  Last  of 
RSPR  Founders. 
Dies  in  Utica 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26 — Otto 
Anfus  Meyer,  84,  last  surviving 
/ounder  of  the  ANPA,  died  to¬ 
day. 

He  was  a  former  business 
msMger  and  publisher  of  the 
Ufice  Dttilif  Press  and  was 
promineat  in  real  estate  and 
banking  circles.  He  had  been  in 
ill  health  several  months. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  Feb.  1, 
1881,  at  Prospect,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Utica,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  local  public  schools 
and  the  Utica  Free  Academy. 

After  school  hours,  he  work^ 
in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  old  Utica  Morning  Herald. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  former 
Sunday  Tribune,  and  he  also 
had  worked  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  a  wholesale  clothing  firm. 

In  1883  he  became  associated 
with  the  Utica  Daily  Press, 
soring  as  business  manager 
from  1885  to  1901,  and  was  pub¬ 
lisher  front  1902  to  1910.  In 
1911  he  retired  from  newspaper 
work  to  devote  himself  to  real 
ntate  and  banking. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  one  of  the 
newspaper  r^resentatives  who 
attended  the  first  organization 
naeting  of  the  ANPA  in  Roch- 
«ster,  N.  Y..  in  February,  1887. 
He  also  was  one  of  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1930,  Mr.  Meyer  had  served  as 
a  director  of  the  former  Second 
National  Bank  of  Utica,  a  di¬ 
rector  and  vicepresident  of  the 
former  Oneida  County  Trust 
Conqiany;  a  director,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  trust 
committee  of  the  First  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Utica;  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
tte  Savings  Bank  of  Utica,  a 
director  of  the  Utica  &  Mohawk 
Cotton  Mills,  Inc.;  a  trustee  of 
the  Utica  Public  Library  and  a 
director  of  the  Utica  Dis¬ 
pensary. 

■ 

Henry  B.  RnsseU,  86, 
New  England  Editor 

Henry  B.  Russell,  86,  retired 
editor  of  the  Sprzn^eld  (Mass.) 
Union  and  active  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  journalism  for  60  years, 
died  Nov.  26  in  Sulfield.  ^nn., 
where  he  had  made  his  home 
the  past  two  years. 

Aisociated  with  seven  news- 

Xrs  during  his  career,  he  had 
id  the  Union  in  1918  as  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  was  named 
editor  in  1926.  UntU  1941,  the 
year  of  his  retirement,  he  had 
written  an  editorial  every  day 
for  52  years.  He  jvas  the  author 
»f  four  books. 

CPA  Honor  Roll 

Members,  and  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  members  are  honored  in  an 
ettractively  printed  honor  roll 
Prepared  and  issued  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  Justus  Craemer,  presi- 
Louis  Meyer,  vicepresMent; 
MiTy  Lutgens.  secretary  and 
McCombs,  treasurer. 


(Obituary 


ROLAND  M.  JONES.  70,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Omaha  ( Neb. ) 
World  Herald  editorial  staff  for 
more  than  40  years  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  past  20  years, 
died  Nor.  27  in  Omaha  after 
underTOing  a  second  major 
operation  in  10  days.  He  was 
contributor  of  a  column  to  the 
New  York  Times,  interpreting 
the  Midwest  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scene. 

Elsie  Finn.  43,  motioo  pic¬ 
ture  critic  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  wife  of  Dr.  Rubin 
M.  Lewis,  died  Nov.  27  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  long  illness. 

Arthur  R.  Hunt,  50,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Tribune-Sun  for  15  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1943,  died  of 
pneumonia  Nov.  23  in  a  San 
Diego  rest  home  after  a  brief 
illness. 

Guy  Hamilton,  37,  former  At¬ 
lanta  newspaper  man  and  ad¬ 
vertising  ci^ywriter,  died  Nov. 
20  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  following 
a  long  illness.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Atlanta  Georg¬ 
ian,  Constitution  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Arthur  W.  Dow,  59,  for  more 
than  30  years  state  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free  Press, 
died  Nov.  26  in  Burlington.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1910,  work¬ 
ing  first  as  drama  critic. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.  >  Telegraph,  which 
he  had  joined  in  1888,  died 
Nov.  23  in  Macon.  Since  1940 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
Publishing  Company. 

George  S.  Breioford,  62,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mission  Beach 
( Cal. )  Californian,  died  Nov.  18. 
He  published  papers  in  nici- 
nitas  and  San  Ysidro,  Cal.,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Mission  Beach. 

Mrs.  Ebnie  Pyle,  44,  widow 
of  the  famed  war  correspondent 
and  “that  girl”  to  readers  of  his 
column,  died  Nov.  23  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M.  Burial  services 
were  conducted  Nov.  26,  in  ^e 
family  plot  of  Mrs.  Pyle  at 
Afton,  Minn. 

Loy  Barnes,  40,  creator  of 
“Punchy  and  Judy”  for  the  Post 
Syndicate  and  earlier  creator  of 
“Spunkie”  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  died  of  pneumonia 
Nov.  19  in  New  York.  The  for¬ 
mer  strip,  which  he  had  been 
drawing  since  last  June,  has 
been  discontinued. 

Samuel  L.  Suluvan,  veteran. 
INS  reporter  at  the  Boston  fed¬ 
eral  building,  died  Nov.  24. 
Honorary  pallbearers  at  his 
burial  Nov.  27  included  Harbert 
Caryl,  INS  Boston  manager; 
David  P.  Shea  and  T.  Frank 
Kinsella.  Boston  Post;  Walter 
O'Leary  and  Edward  A.  Cos¬ 
tello,  Boston  Globe,  and 
Thomas  F.  Phelan,  Boston 
American. 

Fred  Hull.  76,  editor  £uid 
publisher  of  the  MaryvilU 
( Mo. )  Tribune  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  tor  more  than  60 
years,  died  Nov.  24  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mo.,  after  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  father  of 
CuEFORD  M.  Hull.  Chicago 
Daily  News  night  editor.  He 
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was  identified  with  newspapers 
in  Mississippi  and  Texas  Mfore 
entering  the  Missouri  field. 

PiERin  VAN  Rensselaer  Key, 
73,  editor  of  The  Musical  Digest, 
which  he  helped  found  in  1920, 
and  before  that  an  active  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man.  died  Nov.  28  in  New  York. 
In  1898  he  became  assistant 
music  critic  of  the  Chicago 
Tintes-Herald,  transferring  from 
that  paper  to  the  Chicago 
American  and  later  the  Chieotro 
Examiner,  which  he  served  as 
city  and  night  editor.  From 
1907  until  he  became  associated 
with  The  Musical  Digest,  he 
served  as  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  World. 

Solon  Boston  Woodtin,  81, 
for  many  years  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispateh,  and  later  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Virpinion,  died  Nov.  27. 

■ 

Gorretson  Heads 
Enquirer  Group 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  26 — Joe  Gar- 
retson,  columnist,  was  named 
president  and  the  entire  Blue 
ticket  won  during  the  annual 
election  of  The  Enquirer  Edi¬ 
torial  Employees’  Professional 
Association,  company  union. 
Don  Heck,  assistant  city  editor, 
is  new  vicepresident;  Bob  Stay- 
man,  copy  reader,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Ann  Russell,  Bill 
Waters,  OUie  James,  William  H. 
Hessler,  Brady  Black,  executive 
Committee.  Garretson  succeeds 
Black. 

Herb.  Heise,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Garretson’s  opponent, 
staged  a  unique  campaign  by 
asking  everyone  to  vote  for  the 
other  fellow.  Election  results 
were  announced  at  the  annual 
Hallow’een  party  at  Hotel  Gib¬ 
son.  The  guild  also  has  a  unit 
in  the  editorial  department. 

■ 

John  W.  Sturdivant  75, 
Advertising  Executive 

John  W.  Sturdivant,  75,  vice- 
president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  died  Nov.  25  at  his  home 
In  Stamford,  Conn.  He  had 
been  ill  for  several  months. 

Also  contract  executive  for 
Erwin,  Wasey  Co.,  Mr.  Sturdi¬ 
vant  had  Joined  the  agency  In 
Chicago  27  years  ago,  trans¬ 
ferring  to  New  York  when  of¬ 
fices  were  opened  in  the  city  in 
1929.  He  entered  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  as  bookkeeper  with 
the  Charles  M.  Fuller  Company 
in  Chicago. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«sh  with  Order) 

I  time  per  Kne 
4  timee— .40  per  line  per  iuertlori 
HELP  WANTED  eed 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
I  thee— >90  per  Nm 
2  timet— .80  per  line  per  iniert'ioa 
4  timet  .70  ptr  Ime  per  inierKar 
3  Knee  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  I'me. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


WeNepepef  Breken 


OAPASU  HAimmrO.  t^- 

Ins,  mtrEtrt,  *eiM—  or  weekliet,  ti^- 
white  la  U.  8.  No  Iteett  or  trndea 
Lm  Pelstaer  Aieaey,  MttkrtUt.  MUk. 

HAT  BBOCTEBA,  Biaskemtf..  N.  T. 
EtUblitliaJ  l*l«-  Newtpepere  ben«at 
and  toW  without  puhtlclty.  _ _ 

aosrn>nmAI<  tntormatioa  oo  deHy 


miawawAMBRl  BOVOBT  A 

L.  Puher  Ufce^  t  w  v 
tM  Park  Are.,  Mow  Yotk  17.  N.  Y. 

★  THB  “QoUtea  Hmio" 


Nowtfefoca  For  Sale _ 

MtAAVEUmS  WBSSKLT  NewuRoptr 

Opportunity— PukHahor  wanU  to  re- 

trre.  Loeattd  in  Southern  OoUtoraia, 
f»r  rrmoved  Irom  motropolitan  compe¬ 
tition.  Controls  a  raat  territory  that 
ic(  npaodntfr  so  ripidly  that  it  la  d^- 
rnlt  to  tako  care  ol  business  commr 
into  iifHce  unsolicited.  The  growth 
into  u  dariy  is  but  a  question  of  a 
year  or  two.  The  paper  ts  making  a 
miebly  fino  profit.  Will  only  aeU  to 
able  newspaper  man  who  tan  keep  up 
with  the  espansion.  To  such  a  person, 
do.OOU  down  is  sufficient.  The  total 
price  is  aurprisingly  low.  considering 
HeW  and  present  profit.s.  -Address 


Nowspapert  Weeded 


NBWSPAPBRMAIT,  now  nasal  oflioer. 
desires  working  partnership  on  small 
daily.  Oan  take  fnll  charge  of  news 
department.  Correspondence  inyitrt. 
Strictest  confidence.  Box  3038.  Editor 
A:  Publisher. 


Meckaeical  Eqeipeift  Fer  Sate 

12  X  28  Hoe  Eleetrotype  Flat  Plauer- 
Sharer;  lO-in.  Wesel  Eleetric  Proof 
ft'ess:  8-eohimn  Curred  Eloe.  Mat 
Scorcher;  8,600  Ib.  Hee  Stereo.  Pmr- 
naee;  26  x  81  all  metal  Blerating 
Table;  7  and  0-eoIumn  Casting  Beaea; 
(Toss  Curred  Router  for  22%-m.  tkee* 
cut;  24  and  di-page  Hoe  Web 
paper  Preseea;  Duplex  S-page  Angie 
Bar;  Model  C8M  and  BSM  Intartyp^ 
complete.  Thomaa  W.  Hall  Oo.*  120 
West  42nd  SL,  Hew  York  H. _ 

64  PAaS  OOSS  OOTUPU 
4  uaite— double  folder— 28  9/16 
off  AO  Motor,  complete  stereo.  Win 
do  coIqi  __ 

32  PAGE  0068  STRAIGHTLIN* 
a  dMtai — tiagle  width — 23  9/16  cut-off. 
BKH  SHTTLMAN 

552  E.  Mtln  St,  Reeheaier  4,  N.  Y. 

KSWSPAPSa  pretes*  for  immedmte 
delirery.  Hoo  6  unit.  Hoe  5  unit,  Hoe 
8  unit,  Oott  Sfi-page.  Duple*  30-imgo 
semi-eyHndrleil.  DAalled  information 
gladly  fumlthod.  John  GrilBtht  Co., 
IT  East  4Snd  SI.,  H.  T. 

UHOCOtAPR-PRESS  and  all  equip- 
ment  used  in  prfntinf  newipaiwr  for 
immediate  sale  at  part  of  aa  ettato. 
Glrdners  Vartoty  Btoro,  Box  807,  AJo. 


I11BICEIHATEI.T  AVA1LAB1.E 
Model  31  “Bhiattroak”  Unotypo,  ser. 
52501,  with  fomr  72  Chenael  mtga- 
linea,  Margaeh  feeder,  gat  pot,  six 
mold  disc,  A.C.  motor.  Box  3030, 
Editor  A  PnUieher. 


Mtckeacel  Eqeipmaat  WaHa4 


WANTED  —  Used  photo-engraving 
(•quipment.  Routers,  bevelers.  tcrerns. 
etc.  Abso  proof  press.  What  have 
yonf  Give  full  details  and  prices. 
Write  Box  2998,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — For  late  Summer  or  early 
Ksll  1946  delirery.  20  to  32  page 
rMary  newspaper  press.  Box  3969, 
KMitor  A  Pebliahrr. 


(lasolflml  .kAt  Cent.  Next  Rage 
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TOP  FUOHT  SDITOll  ' 

Wanted  to  roTlra  eitabttahed  pboto- 
graphic  magaaine.  Moat  be  free  of 
outaide  intarecta  and  commitments, 

ready  to  give  single-minded  attention  - 

to  the  work.  The  right  man  qualified  and  intaraatt 
to  choose  text  and  pictures  can  expect 
substantial  s.tlary  and  with  sneoess  a 
lifetime  job.  Our  employes  know  of 
this  aoTertist  ment  and  your  reply 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Write  giying  full  account  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  Box  EP,  68fi, 

118  W.  42nd  at..  New  York  1«. 

AMUTAJfT  MAKAOIMO  XDITOB 
Wanted.  WesMm  newspaper  76,000 
eireulatiM.  Ifnat  tkoronghly  knew 
wire  news  and  aaka  np  and  kaeo 
ability  te  organise  and  gat  along  with 
and  handia  personnel.  Splendid  chance 
for  adraneement.  Appllcationa  held 
confidential.  Oire  fall  particulars  in 
first  letter.  Box  MOO.  Editor  A  Pah- 
Usher. 

bditob  nr  oHizr  wavteo 

Weakly  news  magaaine  In  N.  T.  seeks 
Emperieneed  Editor  in  Ohief 
Only  those  able  to  sssame  full  re- 
sponsibiUty  need  apply.  Oire  full 
information  aa  to  past  experience  and 
background  in  first  latter. 

Applications  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Box  208S,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Itahar. _ 

AAAOOIATE  MAOAZnrE  EDITOB 
Must  know  interprctiTc  Feature  writ¬ 
ing,  work  with  printer,  paste  up. 

Background  in  rural  electrification 
would  be  helpful.  Full  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  8081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


afieiaan  and  Btedny  paper,  dfi 

Sbuth  city  orar  136,000  populallsa 
85  machines,  modnm  equipmant.  Baailr 
ideal  working  eonditions{  oetdgtnMte 
--i  l^t~r::ted  eompositora,  hl^  type, 
likaabls  gansral  manngaasant.  A^. 
cants  should  be  familiar  with  lalsr- 
national  Typographieal  law,  be  aas» 
gatie  and  familiar  with  all  phases  tf 
composing  room  operation,  be  e^hlt 
of  strong  leadership  by  axampla,  sad 
be  fair  at  all  timet  in  hit  daallM 
with  the  fine  folka  on  his  payroll.  1C| 
job  pays  $100  a  week  and  holds  eppar- 
tnnity  for  advancement.  Address  as- 
chaniaal  Superintendent,  Box  Slfig 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


wAimm 

Ooss  precs,  single  width  (two  tmgoa 
wide),  lt%  inch  printing  diasseter— 
inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
CHve  full  datsila  and  prices.  Bex 
1048,  liditor  A  Publisher. _ 


iehie 

orgsn 

ksndl: 

peblic 

Arsili 

recort 
dly  s 
iepen 

Ifsrri 

Ssltsi 

nostli 
for  D 
ItiBsri 
nee  I 


Help  Whhisd  CrchUli— 

OmonLATIOK  6CAW  wanted,  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  ABO  rural  mail  and 
city  carrier  Little  Merchant  plan  pro¬ 
motion.  Afternoon  daily  in  fast  growing 
section  of  deep  south,  8750  circula¬ 
tion  potential  12,000.  This  is  no 
fancy  office  desk  job,  applicant  must 
have  know-how  and  be  willing  to 
work.  Pay  range  $60  to  $85  week 
with  eommisslon  arrangement  that 
would  pay  up  to  $100  week  at  18,000 
circulation.  In  first  letter  give  prior 

-  experience,  employers  last  10  years, 

—  Oentact  Mrs.  age  and  salary  expected.  AddrsM  Box 
Oass  St.,  Tampa,  2075,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

omruzjkTxov  pwmoTioM  mam 

With  Trade  paper  experience,  keen 
anniyat  of  Classification  groups,  and 
ability  to  slmrp-shoot  for  subscribers 
in  such  groups.  Good  opportunity  for 
Iiemsanonee  and  advaneement.  Civa 
complete  background  nnd  minimum 
salary  requireasents. 

Box  8468,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIBOrnjkTIOM  IfiAMAOEB 
Wanted  to  handle  carriers  in  30  out¬ 
side  towns  and  build  circulation,  on 
small  town  daily  running  six  and 
eight  PM**-  Afternoon  delivery  by 
buses.  Growing  territory.  Permanent 
for  capable,  ambitious  and  sober  man 
with  experience.  McCook  Daily 
Qasette,  McCook,  Nebraska. 

OIBOUlJkTIOH  IfiAMAOEB 
For  Nationally  known  Iowa  city  of 
13,000.  Most  be  experienced  and  a 
producer.  Give  full  details  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  2040,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OIBOXTLATION  Msnager,  attractive 
small  Midwest  city.  Pay  well  for  re- 
snlts.  Box  2074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISTRICT  MAMAOER— Good  pro- 
ihoto  moter  with  little  merchant  experience, 
dieh.  Idan  who  can  prove  himself  and  qualify 

- -  for  supervisor's  position.  Large  Esst- 

>  em  daily  and  Sunday.  Good  salary, 
over  rar  allowance  and  generous  bonus. 
»ns.  Write  details  to  Box  8005,  Editor  A 


PRIMTER-MAMAOER 
Can  Make  This  A 
LTFETIXE  JOB 

it  Thoroughly  experienced  man  of 
high  character,  35  to  60  years, 
who  has  all-around  knowledge  of 
printing  —  including  special^ 
work.  Must  be  familiar  with  lat¬ 
est  processes,  have  executive  abil¬ 
ity  and  be  capable  of  handlint 
people  and  production.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  proposition  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Give  details,  references. 

Box  8008,  Editor  A  Publisher 
KAOHIHIST-OPEEATOK  Aftemeea 
daily  in  22,000  city  in  Msssachasctts 
Berkshires  has  steady  pleasant  Job  far 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  plw 
bonus,  insurance,  retirement  systems, 
A  man  who  wants  to  settle  down  la 
congenial  organisation  with  Job  seear- 
ity  will  be  Interested.  Address  Joka 
B.  Flannery,  Transcript,  North  Adsas, 
Mass^ _ 


_ Bmmsss  OppasImMot _ 

MBW8PAFBB  PUkMT  A  JOB  SHOP 
FOB  BALE 

This  shop  published  a  Shopper's  Guido 
ia  Tampa,  but  has  boon  closod  since 
the  War  duo  to  labor  shortage.  Will 
soil  all  or  half  iatorest.  "  '  *  '* 

y.  Lsmay,  206  E.  ~ 

Florida.  _  _ 

FDBUOATIOM  PARTMBB 
For  growing  technical  publication. 
Prsfer  young  man  with  sound  adver¬ 
tising  background  who  is  willing  to 
invest  np  to  $10,000  to  bo  spent  oa 
expansion  program.  This  book  is 
clean  and  already  has  good  reader  and 
advertising  following  In  a  new  field. 
Box  8009,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


or  top-notch  reporter,  who  has  ths 
ability  to  take  over  ths  City  Desk. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  in  a  livs 
Now  York  Stats  community  of  50,000. 
Must  have  good  record.  Box  3944, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Help  Waafod  ■Advertisjag 

AOVERTIBIMO  MAMAGBB  WANTED 
Must  know  the  merchant's  selling  prob¬ 
lems.  A  versatile  copy  writer  to  work 
for  an  afternoon  newspaper  of  the 
highest  advertising  standards.  Salary 

860  minimum  depending  oa  ability. 

'ivo  references,  expsrienca  ia  first 
letter.  Fine  New  York  Stats  city.  Box 
2948,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


bination  morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  has  vacancy  for  good  all-sroisd 
Journeyman  in  its  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment.  Good  pay,  pleasant  (sr- 
ronndings,  satisfying  working  eoadl- 
tions,  permanent  Job.  Write,  wire  or 
telephone  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  Bsti- 
ness  Manager,  The  Daily  Pres^  Nsw- 
port  News,  Virginia. 

MAORINIST,  familiar  Intertyps 
era.  take  charge  12  machines,  rnomiag 
newspaper;  $68.00  for  40  hoars. 
Writs,  The  Herald,  Grand  RapMs, 
Mich. 

it  it  it  MO,  OPERATOR  or  eombiaa- 
tion  man  for  West  Coast  city  of  10,- 
000.  Good  scale.  Apply  Foreman  ot 
Register-Pajaronian,  Watsonville.  Cal. 
PRINTER  Wanted,  Floor  work,  com¬ 
bination  man  preferred,  tTnion  sbsp, 
five  days,  7V$  hours,  $1.15  an  hour, 
permanent  position.  The  Daily  Jeffsr- 
sonlan.  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

PRINTERS — Need  combination  lias- 
type  and  ad  men.  For  partieulsn 
write  Plant  Supt.,  Hersid-Msil  Psb- 
lishing  Oo.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


fine  opportunity  for  energetic  man 
with  vision  and  ability  to  handle  Edi¬ 
torial  Position  on  newspaper  in  fine 
New  York  State  community.  Box  2945, 

Editor  A  Publisher _ 

IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  Oircnlation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso- 

ciation.  East  Lansing,  Mich. _ 

IMMBDIATE  openings  lur  Oopyresder 
and  also  one  for  Sports  editor  on  prog- 
restive  morning  daily.  Jobs  perms 
nent  to  capable  men  in  Southern  city 
having  top  post-war  bntiaess  pros 
poets.  Write  or  wire.  Edce  R.  Reid, 
managing  editor  IMie  Onlombne  En- 
quirer  Cotntnhos  Georgia _ 

REPORTER — Strong  liberal  Michigan 
weekly  needs  energetic  yonng  man  who 
is  not  afraid  of  work,  to  help  expand¬ 
ing  news  department.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  Veteran  with  moderate 
experience.  Not  interested  in  clock- 
wstchers  or  cursory  reporters.  Ground- 
floor  chance  at  something  good.  Box 

2971.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  and  rewrite  man  for  Reli¬ 
gions  News  Agency.  Press  Association 
amtwm  s-ruiovuva  *>'  Newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Printing  Corpora-  Good  opportunity.  Box  2990,  Editor 

liTille  Bannsr  and  A  Publisher. _ 

essean.  Nashvillo.  SECRETARY — Editorial  correspond- 

_ once,  'read  copy  $40.  5  days.  Box 

3H  Sun  Tropics,  2977,  Editor  A  PuMlrterj _ 

ewspaper  has  an  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

nation  commercial  if  you  are  qualified  by  experience  this 
out  man.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  work  In  pleasant 
ellent  opportunity  surroundings  on  a  first-class  newspa- 
es  to  augment  hit  per.  Give  age.  experience  and  all  par- 
ly  doing  the  ads  ticnlars  in  first  letter.  Box  2946,  Edl- 
everal  other  types  tor  ft  Publisher. 

^  .  WOMAN  JOURNALIST  to  edit  Society 

u  of  15.000.  Air  mail  details; 

and  one  that  Is  j  l.  Swindle,  Pampa  Daily 

SirffiTroiiJ^  ^  _ 

aner,  nun  sTopics,  WOMAN'S  PAGE  EDITOR 

r'isWroie -  Wanted  for  Suburban  newspaper  near 

AMTlaT  iit'w  York.  Club  news  and  social 

ithern  newspaper  eopy.  Small  town  backgronnd  desir- 
is  1^  »*>*•-  *»08,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITE  ABTI0LB8.  $76.  to  $760  fsU 

by  National  Magasinea.  Rooks,  plan 
fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
Klansner.  160  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y.  O  K. 


Situations— AdMiiiifrirtvs 

GENERAL  MANAGER  and  co-ptb- 
lisher  of  $50,000  year  weekly  wants 
to  advance  to  daily  field  in  mlsM 
west;  audited  reports  prove  reeon: 
full  details  provided ;  38  years  ols; 
possibility  of  buying  part  interest  de¬ 
sirable;  only  responsible  position  con¬ 
sidered.  Box  2952,  Editor  A  Ptb- 


PUBLISHERS:  Experienced  newtpw 
per  man.  recently, released  from  Armr 
wants  permanent  connection  with  saw 
Afternoon  daily,  affording  opportuw 
for  part  or  entire  ownership.  B« 

2957.  Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. _ ^ 

★  TOP-PLIGHT  newsman  exporlsnsM 
all  phases  Editorial  operation  desM 
top-night  position.  West  preferred 
Has  produced  offset  and  lettering 
dailies.  WiU  consider  Public  ^ 
tions.  Seymour  E.  Francis,  864  ■ 
w  ~  Ave.,  Corouado,  California.  - 

Lsymat  TO  PUBUSH,  manage,  leaae  o' 

I  mags-  chaas  Southem  or  Atlantic  SUM 
salary,  daily.  Impressivs  record.  Nef. 

ployed.  Box  8011,  Editor  A  PubUAir- 


Old  establishod  Los  Angeles  weekly, 
manage  4  salesmen  and  handle  Com¬ 
mercial  aeccrants.  Salan^  commission, 
$100  or  more  weekly.  Write  full  de- 
taile.  Box  2999,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
POffiinON  AVBBAOINO  better  than 
$66.00  weekly  seeks  capaMo  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  and  ad  layout  man, 
Berger  Doily  Herald,  Berger,  Texas. 


— Adwkwtrathrt— Exftw* , 

X  OENSBAI.  MANAGES, 
lIXJ>Ixnf-SIZB  DAILY 

assistant  To  PUBUSHER 
METROPOLITAN  DAILY 

VtTT  oflevr,  with  14  yesrs*  »ll-aroand 
axp«ri«ne«;  writing,  editing,  advertis- 
promotion,  labor  rela- 
tioDi,  and  management. 

iehieTaments  in  editorial  department 
organiiing,  advertising  ealea,  personnel 
kindling,  office  administration,  and 
piblie  relations. 

Available  on  request :  references,  and 
reconi  of  accomplishments  in  small 
city  and  metropolitan  markets,  with  in- 
ie^ndent  and  chain  papers. 

Harried.  University  graduate.  33. 
Keleased  from  military  service  this 
noath.  Planning  cross-country  trip 
tor  December,  January.  Will  arrange 
Itinerary  for  interviews.  Oorrespond- 
nce  in  confidence. 

Box  3006,  Editor  &  Pnbli.sber. 


Sitaaboas  Waat«4 — Art 
N£WSPAPEB~ARTIST 
Ten  years*  experience  in  Editorial 
work  in  large  Eastern  city.  Desires 
job  on  West  Coast.  Will  gladly  send 
samples.  Box  8020,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHuabea  WaafJ — A^rwtisit 

il  Advertlslnf  or  Business  Manager. 
Age  85.  Married,  Youngsters.  Vet- 
•rsa  War  II.  18  years'  experience  all 
skssea  of  ad,  business  depts.  National: 
ImsI;  superior  in  layout  and  copy 
work.  Creative  in  preparation;  En- 
trgetic.  SELLl  bferchandise.  Medi- 
un  or  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
Badio  Sales  and  Agency  Trade  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record  and  recom- 
aendstions.  Write  Box  2988,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

advertising  manager 

Ifedinm  sixe  daily  newspaper  (20,000 
circulation)  seeks  greater  post-war  op¬ 
portunity.  14  years  present  position. 
Long  experience  in  directing  depart- 
Dint,  copywriting,  layout,  local  and 
(  national  display.  Classified.  39  years 
at  age.  Best  references.  Married, 
On  home.  Member  Kiwanis  Club. 
Write,  Box  3028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AM  NOW  “WHOLE  advertising 
dopt."  of  daily  in  town  of  15,000, 
ikowing  linage  increases  every  month. 
Experienced  as  copywriter,  adv.  man¬ 
lier,  adv.  salesman,  with  papers  rang- 
i^  from  “tanktown  weeklies’*  to  2nd 
largeit  evening  paper  in  U.  S.  Want 
cennsction  offering  good  starting  sal- 
^  PLUS  monthly  commission  on 
liiags  increases.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
81,  Columbia,  Tenn. _ 

A  Olasalfled  Adverttalng  Manager 
Xtvy  officer,  soon  to  be  released,  de- 
lirei  change.  Eight  years  with  one 
of  America’s  leading  publishers.  Ez- 
etllent  record,  proven  ability,  best  ret- 
nences;  75,000  circulation  or  more. 
Silary,  bonus  on  increase.  Box  8018, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HTBIiTEWERS  representative  avail- 
ible.  20  years*  experience  in  both 
ocwspsper  and  class  magazine  field, 
^derstand  how  to  obtain  accounts. 
Wide  friendship  among  advertisers 
^  agencies.  Excellent  credentials. 
Box  3015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  AD  3ALE8MAH— SO,  ten  years 
^  Ohio  daily  of  170,000,  wants 
Aance  to  advance.  Box  2924,  Editor 
,  t  Publisher. 


Situations — Grcnhtien _ 

OIROULATION  MANAGER  available, 
barge  or  small  newspapers.  Perma- 
Mnt  Prefer  Central  or  adjoining 
•tatse.  Highest  references.  Contact 
ken  W.  Moody,  Circulation  Manager, 
Wnner  News,  Blythevllle,  Arkansas. 
UUOULATION  MANAGER  of  20" 
Taws  proven  ability,  small  or  medium 
•Wy  m  Southwest.  Know  ABC  and 
^  Promotion.  Now  employed,  avail- 
jWs  immediately.  Box  8032,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

_  Situation  WantaJ  Art _ 

UlTORIAL  cartoonist.  Roliablo  aMd- 
*8**,  man.  Samples  of  work  and 
^^particulars  upon  roquost.  Walter 


Sitnations  WanteJ — E^torial 

A1  HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR 
Able  to  take  full  charge.  Expert 
writer.  Art  and  production  director. 
Can  serve  yon  on  a  consulting  basis, 
or  will  accept  Free-lance  contracts  for 
six  months  or  more.  Box  3017,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ARMY  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ten  years 
reporting,  publicity.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  M.  S.  Columbia.  Family. 

Box  2989,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  AVATTiABLE  December  15  for  small 
City  desk  or  street  job,  no  sports,  pre¬ 
fer  New  England.  S.  D.  Wardwell, 
127  Leyden  Road,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
EDITOR:  Opportunity  to  run  paper. 
20,  philosophical,  intellectual,  geniua 
Possets  “great  many**  ideas.  Box 

2984,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITORIAL  Writer  -  Faragrapher. 
Sane,  vigorous,  25  years  exp.  Box 

2992,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-MANAGER,  40,  20  years 

general  Newspaper  experience,  leaving 
Navy  desires  position  in  warm  climate. 

Box  2979,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  EX-AEMY  INTELLIOXNOB 
Officer,  25,  single.  College.  Like  op¬ 
portunity  publishing,  writing  Allied 
fields;  fluent  French,  good  Spanish, 
one  year  pre-war  experience,  export. 

Box  3016,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

-AFEATURE  writer,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant,  26,  Vet,  seeks  live  writing- 
editorial  position  in  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  feature,  magasine,  publishing  or 
radio  fields  requiring  responsibility 
and  initiative.  Background  college 
publications,  theatrical  publicity,  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  weekly  news  magazine. 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Languages.  £af.t. 
West  Coast,  Overseas  preferred.  Box 
3010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ICANAOING  EDITOR  —  Thoroughly 
experienced  newsroom  executive,  seeks 
position  on  aggressive  afternoon  deily 
in  40-60,000  Middwest  City.  Personal 
interview.  References.  Box  2869, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  NEWS  EDITOR — Intelligent,  ener- 

?etic,  decisive,  abont  to  he  released 
com  Army,  seeks  position  on  wire  or 
local  desk.  Age  31.  Seven  years 
newspaper  experience,  3  years  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Best  references.  Defi¬ 
nitely  “not  rusty.**  Minimum  $80 
week.  Box  3014,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  —  Employed,  seeks 
place  with  small  daily  or  weekly  that 
needs  new  vitality.  No  wizard;  not 
young,  but  with  workable  ideas,  ex- 
perienee  in  handling  staff.  Willing  to 
gamble  with  management.  Box  2955, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  Harvard  gratT 
uate.  Veteran,  ten  years*  experience 
metropolitan  newspapers,  general  re¬ 
porting,  features,  rewrite,  copyread- 
ing,  makeup,  research,  publicity.  Com- 
^tent,  reliable.  Now  employed. 
Wishes  editorial  position,  magazine  or 
newspaper,  in  New  York.  Beat  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  January  Ist.  Box 
3026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— 5  years’  all 
round  writing  experience,  getting 
through  with  Boston  metropolitan 
daily  Jan.  1,  seeks  good  paying  job 
on  newspaper,  magasine  or  with  radio 
station,  prefer  New  York  City,  con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  3034,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWSMAN,  26,  married,  combines 
four  years  reporting,  sports  editing  on 
10,000  daily  with  three  years  as 
Marine  Combat  Correspondent.  Seeks 
responsible  position.  Box  2985,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

A  NEWSMAN  thoroughly  experienced 
in  small  daily  prodnetion  wapta  desk 
^b  Middlewest  or  West.  Discharged 
Veteran,  87.  An  all-around  mnn  who 
can  fit  into  your  organisation.  Box 
2872.  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 

NEWSMAN,  oxporloncod,  seven  years 

reporter  and  city  editor  before  enter¬ 
ing  army,  seeks  peaitlon  of  respensi- 
bility  on  Afternoon  daily,  city  under 
80,000.  Bex  2959,  Editor  A  PuMisher. 


_ Sitnntionn  WsMnd  Editorial 

WHAT  PROGRESSIVE  small  elty 
dally-Sunday  editor,  east  or  midwest, 
wants  intelligent,  appreciative  cover¬ 
age  of  school,  home,  community,  civic, 
music,  art,  personal  events!  Magazine 
quality  features!  Personable,  well- 
liked  woman  in  forties  bids  for  job. 
Knows  facts  of  life  and  journalism; 
attends  to  business;  asks  no  quarter 
for  sex  or  age.  Metropolitan,  small 
city  experience;  beats,  general  as¬ 
signment,  copydesk,  department,  fea¬ 
ture  page.  Features  free-lanced  to 
leading  papers.  Character,  education, 
health,  references,  A-1.  Available 
February  1,  $40  to  $55  according  to 

job,  living  conditions.  Box  3007, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  GHOST  WRITER — Seasoned  news¬ 
man,  ex-sailor,  world  traveler;  will  do 
your  speeches,  articles,  stories  or 
books.  Box  3029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A  REPORTER,  Rewrite,  46,  World 
War  1;  single,  healthy,  sober;  20 
years.  Metropolitan  and  rural  cover¬ 
age.  Travelled,  idle  through  illness 
and  Vets  priority.  All  beats,  good 
background;  write  human  interest, 
straight  news.  Guild  salary  or  par. 
Ready  to  work  Eastern  ares.  Box 

2848,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  •  PHOTOGRAPHER  will 
trade  big-daily  cubby  hole  for  small 
city  many-sided  berth.  Young  woman, 
3  years  news,  154  publio  relations; 
college.  No  husband,  no  fiance,  no 
reason  to  forsake  first  love.  Box 

3025,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  rewrite,  copy  desk, 
makeup  on  dailies  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience  desires  employment  N.  Y.  0. 
or  vicinity.  Ex-parachute  officer.  Box 

2982,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  desk  man,  five  years*  ex¬ 
perience;  able  writer,  good  back¬ 
ground;  Washington  assignment  pre- 
ferred.  Box  3002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
RP.HRA  ttniTTiit  —  Writer,  university 
graduate,  background  legal,  economic, 
political,  resourceful,  capable  writer. 
Box  2980,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SEASONED  Newspaperwoman  —  Born 
reporter,  good  writer,  wide  civilian 
experience  in  reporting,  re-write,  fea¬ 
tures,  now  in  Armj  Public  Relations, 
available  soon.  Box  2852,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

A  SPORTS  WRITER,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  wants  sports  editorship 
smaller  city.  Twenty  years*  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  cities.  Dis¬ 
charged  veteran,  university  graduate. 
Box  2986,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Writer  of  long  experience  with  ability. 
Desires  better  opportunity  In  good 
city.  Or  chance  on  Oopydask.  Box 
2892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  STARS  AND  STRIPES  Staffer  3 
years;  seeks  reporter-rewrite  *£<>!■ 
Age  27,  single,  go  anywhere.  Box 

2988,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

3  YEARS'  experience  as  N.  Y.  0.  re¬ 
porter.  Wish  to  start  again  but  in 
small  town.  Features,  short  stories, 
straight  news,  handle  speed  graphic 
efficiently.  Own  equipment.  No  re¬ 
strictions  to  traveling.  Ask  decent 
salary.  Hard  work  my  specialty.  Age 
26.  Box  2998,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  VERSATUN  Editorial  Cartoonist; 
modem,  young,  good  background;  War 
Department  and  other  work  reprinted 
in  leading  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
seeks  connection  with  progressive 
newspaper.  Box  2994,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER  —  Chemical  engineer.  Ex¬ 
perienced  chemieaL  mechanical,  elec¬ 
tronic  manufacturing.  Articlee  pub¬ 
lished.  Seeks  opportunity  editorial 
technical,  copywriting.  Box  2886. 
Editor  A  Poblinher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  for 
magasine,  newspaper,  business  organ¬ 
ization,  full  or  part  time,  top  notch 
writer,  33,  ten  years  metropolitan 
newsman,  government  editor.  Best 
contacts.  Apt.  404,  127  0  St.,  NE, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

A  YALE  GRADUATE;  Veteran  seeks 
start.  Box  8081,  Editor  A  Publisber. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Newspaper  or  magasine. 
College,  Trade  magaaiac,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  wriUag  ability.  VivM  im¬ 
agination.  Go  anywhere.  Box  8023, 
Editor  A  PnbUahar. 


SitnatieM  Wanted — Editeriai 

A  AAP  VETERAN.  81.  married, 
honorably  diashargad  Nov.  9, 
editorial  or  public  relations  position. 
Edit,  feature-write,  rewrite,  report, 
radio  news  script-writing  and  an¬ 
nounce.  IS  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  health,  capable  Good 
solid  background  of  rural,  trade  and 
small  city  editing,  eights  years  of 
Detroit  reporting,  feature,  rewrlSo  and 
desk.  College  man  but  NOT  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad.  PRO  and  Stars  A  Stripes 
writer  overseas.  Excellent  record  in 
civilian  and  Army  publio  relations. 
A-1  references.  Prefer  West  Coast, 
Southwest,  foreign  or  Latin  Amarka. 
Read,  write,  speak  Spanish.  Mini¬ 
mum,  $75  weekly.  Box  2972,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

A  DYNAMO!  Just  discharged.  85 
years  old  with  supor-IQ.  Public  rs- 
lations  big  air  bass  three  years.  Six 
teen  years  background  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  radio  commentator.  Knows  lay¬ 
out,  typography.  Brilliant  publio 
speaker,  one  of  best  radio  voices  in 
land.  Available  newspaper,  radio, 
magazine,  public  relations,  organiza¬ 
tional  post.  P.  O.  Box  691,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


SUPERINTENDENT— Composing  room 
or  mechanical  supt.,  15  years  exaon- 
tive  experience  on  metropolitan  dailiaa. 
Knows  economy  with  eNcienoy,  Prefer 
north  or  sea  coasts.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Can  furnish  refsrancos.  Box  2986, 
Editor  A  Publiahor. 

MECHANICAL  supt.  pressroom,  storoo, 
30  years*  wide  praetioal  oxporieneo. 
maintenance  repairs  trouble,  running, 
erecting  early  and  latest  models  Goss, 
Hoe  presses.  Box  2801.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

COBtPOSING  ROOM 'foreman.  Ex¬ 
perience  ranges  from  six  to  sixteen 
machine  plants.  Box  2928,  Editor  A 
^blisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROCM  Supt. — Smooth, 
aggressive,  economical.  Last  job  7 
years.  Box  2834.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SfECHANICAL  SUPT.  —  Composing 
Room  Supt.,  seasoned  all  departments. 
Box  2833.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TieATT.  ROOM  FOREMAN.  romMtent. 
reliable,  references.  Box  2942.  Editor 
A  ^bllsher. 


Sitnations  Wanied — PbotefrapAev 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Five  years*  news 
and  commereial  exporieneo.  throe  years 
with  photo  syndicate  including  dark¬ 
room.  Desires  position  doing  newspa¬ 
per  or  magasine  photography.  Com¬ 
plete  equipment.  Go  anywhere  includ¬ 
ing  Foreign  countries.  Box  2818, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  VETERAN — NEWS  Photographer, 
24,  married,  3  years  army  combat 
cameraman.  854  years  pre-war  news 
photo  experience.  Desiree  staff  posi¬ 
tion  good  salary.  Have  complete  4x5 
outfit.  Telegraph  collect  or  write; 
Bob  Wendlinger,  115  West  172nd  St., 
New  York  52,  N.  Y. _ 

A  EX-NAVY  CHIEF  photographer 
wants  position  on  newspaper  picture 
periodical.  Anywhere  in  East.  Will 
consider  small  town  daily  or  weekly. 
E.  B.  Doremos,  Box  876,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 

Situations — Public  Relations 

A  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER 
Experienced.  Foreign  experience  with 
special  knowledge  of  Latin  America. 
Trained  in  Aviation  and  Foreign  trade 

firomotion,  seeks  connection  with  Air- 
ine.  Aircraft  or  industrial  firm  or 
publication;  interested  in  developing 
Latin  America-United  States  relations. 
Reads  and  speaks  Spanish.  German, 
French  and  Portuguese.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  R.  L.  Martin.  521  Fifth  Avo., 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Murray  Hill  2-2521. 

PURLIO  RELATIONS  position  wanted 
by  ex-sorvicaman,  seven  years  nowa- 
papor  experieaeo  and  SH  Z**'* 
Army  exeontivo  pooitioaa.  Graduate 
University  of  Misaouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  also  A3,  la  Politloal  SoioMe 
and  Eeoaomiea.  ttox  2989,  Editor  A 


(BITOR  R  P  U  •  L  I  S  H  I  R  fw  DmmAw*  1.  1t4f 


C^omment 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


’ewSpap§H 


APPROXIMATELY  200  papers  oi  national  dremloHon  and  SOO  t*. 

gional  papon.  of  varying  publication  iiocnMncy.  constil«|»^ 
the  labor  press  oi  this  country.  In  addition  there  ore  L^any  htn. 

Circulation.  basicoUy.  is  among  Onh 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


dreds  more  “shop  papers." 

_  _  15v000.000  union  members. 

as  a  whole.  * 

‘AMERICAN  newspapers  are  making  a  great  fuss  over  preM  ctH 
a  sorship  as  enforced  in  Russia.  One  might  easily  imagliM' m 
iroach  net-  fought  this  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  ‘roving  reporters.*  Jm 
lousands  of  why  the  Soviets  are  enforcing  a  rigid  censorship  we  don’t  knM 
Perhaps  the  Russians  are  familiar  with  the  way  American  Pm|B 
treat  workers  here  at  home —  the  same  workers  who,  accordhs^Z 
all  authorities,  have  Just  made  such  an  important  contrlbutldB# 

^ _  _  In  the  circumstances,  our  press  might  h» 

on  heavy  expected  to  treat  the  workers  decently.  Instead,  almost  withoot 
exception,  our  papers  exaggerate  every  incident  calculated  tarr 
fleet  on  the  workers  but  forget  to  emphasize,  and  in  many  esM 
favorable  facts.  In  other  words,  our  newspapers,  owned,  in 
by  multi-millionaires  who  are  literally  wallowing  in 
wealth,  treat  American  workers  as  atrociously  as  the  propagindi 
-  ,  agents  of  any  totalitarian  regime." — Labor  (AFL-Iad.),  Washington, 

-scalded  down  ^  p,;..  70ft  oaa 


A  TOUCH  of  irony  invaded  the  a  way,  this  reflects  what  ia  be- 
aober  meeting  of  the  Aaso-  ing  said  in  these  publications 
elated  Press  members  Wednea-  about  manaf 
<iay  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 

New  York.  The  two  most  promi-  ALSO  IN  the  labor  field,  is  a 
ncttt  names  in  connection  with  publication  racket  with 
the  anti-trust  suit  were  involved,  sledge  hammer  sppr 
Marshall  Field,  Chicago  Sun,  ting  the  publisher  tm 
whose  application  for  member-  dollars. 

ship  lour  years  ago  was  denied.  The  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
setting  off  the  government's  tionist  is  an  annual  publication 
complaint  against  the  AP,  re-  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 

vealed  he  was  unable  to  be-  of  Labor  now  in  its  24th  year,  the  winning  of  the  war. 
come  a  regular  member  because  T%is  216-page  issue  c.. 
of  conunitments  for  supplying  coated  paper  carries  150  pages 
local  news  of  Chicago  to  the  of  advertising  ranging  from  full 
United  Press.  He  had  to  be-  pages  down  to  two-line  reader 
come  an  associate  member  with-  notices.  Most  of  it  is  of  the  ignore, 
out  voting  rights.  Surprisingly,  “complimentary”  variety.  the  main, 

it  brought  little  notice  from  With  a  rate  card  beginning 
those  present.  at  $450  for  full  page  black  and 

CoL  Robert  R.  McCormick,  white  advertising-  '  I  I _ 

Chicago  Tribune,  the  first  to  to  $225  half  page;  $125  quarter 
speak  from  the  floor  at  the  spe-  page;  and  ^0  eighth  page — the 
cial  meeting,  seconding  the  mo-  Federatlonist  grosses  more  than 
tion  ta  grant  membership  to  $65,000.  Its  editorial  content  of 
Mr.  Field,  and  seeking  to  set  66  pages  can  assume  to  be 
the  record  straight,  “that  the  entirely  gratis  made  up  mostly 
attack  on  AP  didn't  arise  with  of  articles  from  labor  and  gov- 
Mr.  Field  but  with  the  Depart-  ernment  leaders  and  texts  of 
ment  of  Justice,’’  was  asked  by  various  state  and  national  labor 
the  chairman  to  give  his  name  statutes. 

and  newspaper  to  the  stenogra-  More  than  750  individual  ad- 
Pher.  vertisers  are  included.  All  of 

*  *  *  them  probably  have  some  rela- 

ORGANIZED  labor  is  taking  a  tions  with  a  labor  union  and 
leaf  from  industry’s  public  realized  the  “good  will’’  in¬ 
relations  book  and  adding  an-  volved  in  taking  space.  Or 
other  page.  rather.  It  should  be  said,  they 

On  Wednesday.  50  writers  realized  the  trouble  they  might 
and  radio  commentators  were  save  themselves  in  the  future, 
guests  of  Philip  Murray,  CIO  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  eighth 
president,  at  a  luncheon  session  page  advertisers’  copy;  “Notick 
in  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  Brothers.  Philadelphia’’;  “J.  S. 

York.  After  imbibing  the  usual  Thom  Co.,  20th  &  Alleghenv 
cocktails  and  enjoying  a  de-  Ave.,  Philadelphia”;  “Fr^  Lo- 
licious  steak  the  group  heard  gan  Co.,  Fruit  Trading  Build- 
Mr.  Murray  outtinc  labor’s  rea-  ing,  Philadelphia.”  No  Indlca- 
sons  for  demanding  a  30%  tion  of  who  they  are  or  what 
increaae  and  why  labor  believes  they  do.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
industry  can  and  should  grant  consumer  advertising.  It  is  “good 
It  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  will,”  “public  relations,”  cail-it- 
coiuitry.  Backed  up  by  impos-  what-you-will  copy.  Some  of 
ing  figures  on  corporation  profits  the  larger  advertisers  such  as 
during  the  war  years  and  an-  insurance,  oil  and  large  manu- 
ticipated  profits  for  1946.  to-  facturers  do  carry  descriptive  attention  to  what  is  printed  In  the  public  press." — Treasure  SUM 

gether  with  current  statistics  on  copy.  Labor  Journal  (AFL),  Montana,  Circ.  2,250. 

reduction  in  take-home  pay  and  With  practically  no  cost  in-  •  *  •  , 

anticipated  unemployment.  Mr.  volved  except  printing  this  pub-  ,  a  tt  tm,-.  ai.  j*-i.  —  a  ia  a-  1  1.  aa-a  j  iw 

Murray  was  very  convincing,  lication  must  show  a  nice  profit.  anti-labor  attitude,  ^ 

So  convincing  that  some  re-  •  •  •  Fogarty  (D..  R.  I.)  told  his  colleagues  that  “daily  the  prUl 

porters  later  asked  how  the  WE  ARE  indebted  to  the  Hart-  carries  denunciations  of  American  labor  unions  for  their  dastsia 

public  ran  be  led  to  participate  ford  Courent  editorial  page  activities  in  scuttling  reconversion.  Our  own  newspaper  de 

in  obtaining  this  increase.  for  some  remarks  directed  to- 
There  were  no  questions  ward  copy  readers.  The  new 

about  Mr.  Mtiray’s  statement  international  peace  organization 
that  a  30%  wage  increaae  can  is  commonly  referred  to  in 
be  granted  and  still  assure  headlines  and  copy  as  UNO 
twice  as  much  corporation  whereas  the  official  name  of  the 
profits  in  1946  as  in  prewar  organization  is  the  United  Na- 
years.  No  questions  were  asked  tions. 

about  the  new  theory  of  using  The  San  Francisco  Charter 
anticipated  profits  as  a  basis  for  says  flatly  that  the  assembled 
wage  increases.  nations  “have  agreed  to  the 

Individual  corporations  have  present  Charter  of  the  United 
always  been  quick  to  entertain  Nations  and  do  hereby  establish 
reporters  at  press  luncheons  to  an  international  organization  to 
project  the  thinking  of  indus-  be  known  as  the  United  Na- 
try.  But  organized  industrial  tions.’’ 

management  has  lost  the  ball  It’s  UN.  not  UNO,  cries  the 
this  time  to  organized  labor.  Courant,  lamenting  that  “the 
Newspapers  are  only  a  small  exror  has  by  now  worn  so  deep 
part  of  the  management  pic-  a  groove  that  it  is  doubtful 
hire  but  editors  will  be  inter-  whether  the  damage  can  ever 
ested  in  statements  from  the  be  undone  " 
labor  press  regarding  newspa-  That’s  right.  Courant.  it  will 
pera  appearing  on  this  page.  In  probably  continue  to  be  UNO. 


“IT  IS  rather  amusing  to  union  men  and  women  to  notice  Ike  aaUsi 
of  the  Tory  press  in  its  reports  concerning  the  Labor-Maiil|^i; 
ment  conference  that  is  going  on  in  Washington  ...  to  note  ha» 
the  newspapers  that  preach  and  prattle  about  the  ‘freedom  ot 
press’  are  not  at  all  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  conferaacala 
that  ways  and  means  may  be  found  whereby  labor  and  nuinn^' 
ment  solve  the  muddled  industrial  questions  now  facing  th«  csni- 
try,  but  seeks  out  some  alleged  differences  that  may  exist  amoBg 
leaders  attending  the  conference,  and  dishes  that  out  as  thtml 
news  concerning  the  daily  and  nightly  sessions.  Fact  of  the  nmfiu 
is.  the  public  will  not  get  the  ‘low  down’  as  to  the  result  et  Ike 
conterence  if  and  when  they  are  compelled  to  depend  upoa-Rl 
press  of  this  blessed  land." — Labor  Review  (AFL),  Portsmoilh, 
O..  Circ.  3.200. 


Et«b  great  iastitutiMis  of  Uaming— * 
freak  prafeesort  ta  etadtU-  ceme  to  ^ 

their  local  newspopar'a  Haakia  Iiiiar> 
mation  Sorvic#  DepartOMOt  ior  difficult 
answort  ta  argamant-aroualBg  quee-  . 
tieoi.  Why?  Bacause,  lituated  ia 
WaehlngtaB,  D.  C.,  this  Servica  has  a 
far  wUir  raaga  of  anawcr-aourcet  than 
ANY  callage.  The  newspaper  featnre 
it,  in  its  own  right,  a  Callage  for  pleased  readers. 


Syrmtmto  Post-Stondted  f  lt4-7Sfi42—S-9e/>r»} 
Ttnowod  ita  eontrwet  for  Tha  HaaUtt  So^eo. 


